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success is due to Terry Diffey’s phenomenally hard work and unwavering 
commitment, his keen judgement, and profound sympathy 1 the subject. 
Everyone interested in aesthetics owes him an enormous debt*uf gratitude. 
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THE DIALECTICS OF MODERNISM AND 


ENGLISH ART 
Dianne Sachko Macleod 


I INTRODUCTION 

ONCE THE most conservative of disciplines, Art History has finally engaged 
in Post-modern theorizing. Although disaffected British scholars began 
lodging their complaints a decade ago, the first official challenge to the 
defenders of the citadel of transcendental values in the United States occurred 
at the 1991 and 1992 annual meetings of the College Art Association where 
customary sessions on style and connoisseurship were diminished in favour 
of forums that self-consciously interrogated the discourses embedded in the 
discipline’s foundations.! Conducted by the new breed of Post-modern 
scholars, these sessions opened for debate principles which have been in place 
since the Renaissance. 

_ In the process of defining itself, Post-modernism has thrown Modernism 
into higher relief. Taking it as the hegemonic official culture, revisionists 
critique Modernism’s claims to aesthetic autonomy, transcendence and 
uniqueness. Post-modern scholars weigh these traits against their opposites: 
materialism, historical specificity and the collective production of art. While 
there is general consensus about the need to revise, reassess, and even to reject 
various methods for the study of art, there is little agreement, however, about 
the fundamental question of aesthetic value. To this end, aesthetician Anita 
Silvers queries, ‘Does the history of any art ground current judgments of its 
objects, or does it reveal instead the absence of the possibility of any stable 
ground?” The divisiveness implicit in this question characterizes recent art 
historical scholarship in the field of Modern art. 

Modernism in England has not yet been subjected to the Post-modern 
analysis that has been directed at French art. T. J. Clark, for instance, offers 
an alternative reading of Manet’s painting when he redirects the dialectical 
import of its flattened picture plane to the spectacle of Modern capital. 
Paradoxically, while such corrective scholarship is producing a more balanced 
interpretation of formalist ‘value’, the danger is that the French model will 
continue to occupy a hegemonic place, and that a new universalizing discourse 
with a Post-modem flavour will replace the old. To avoid this peril, 
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international Modernism must no longer be seen as synonymous with French 
Modernism. 

A safeguard can only work if Modernism is dismantled as a universalizing 
concept. Its aesthetic component must be reassessed in relation to the urgent 
national concerns which, in the nineteenth century, took precedence over the 
totalizing narratives of the age of Enlightenment. These national concerns 
gave each local manifestation of Modernism distinctive historic specificity. 
Some scholars argue for the existence of multiple ‘Modernisms’ which 
embrace concepts as contradictory as the doctrine of progress, cult of success, 
ideal of freedom and aesthetic rebellion.* Viewed from this perspective, it 
becomes apparent that Modernism’s differences clearly override its unifying 
principles, and that the aesthetic elements that characterize its French 
manifestation are not integral to the form it assumed elsewhere. This model 
is applicable to German, Italian, American, or any other expression of 
Modernism that has been marginalized for failing to meet French formalist 
standards. It is particularly revealing, however, in the case of the English 
avant-garde which was recognized as the more daring until the advent of 
Impressionism. In Kantian terms, England was far ahead of France in the race 
towards aesthetic autonomy until its artists deliberately veered off course. The 
project of the English avant-garde can only be recovered if it is investigated 
in relation to its own history, and not according to the value-laden standards 
of French Modernism. 

Instead of viewing the work of art solely as an entity that has risen above 
the turmoil of daily life or, alternatively, as a mere reflection of society, I shall 
argue that markings on a canvas can be read discursively, as both the cause 
and the effect of a particular cultural moment. I shall adopt the dialectical 
framework of the Modernist/Post-modernist debate to develop a materialist 
and aesthetic synthesis which demonstrates that English Modernism was 
produced by the interplay of indigenous social values with criteria internal to 
its own artistic practice. Because the dialectical method is inimical to the 
arguments of both Modernist art historians and their interlocutors, I propose 
to review its structure and adaptations, before I offer an alternative reading 
of English Modern art. 


O DIALECTICAL CRITICISM 


Current art historical applications of the dialectical method owe less to Kant’s 
dialectical criticism than to Hegel’s dialectical process. But Kant was far more 
influential in the founding of art historical pedagogy. Heinrich Wölfflin, 
considered the father of modern art history for introducing a theoretical 
framework into the anecdotal exegesis that had characterized writings on art 
before the late eighteenth century, was educated by neo-Kantians in Basel and 
Berlin. Wölfflin adapted the German philosopher’s opposition of subjective 
analysis and universal values to his own dialectically comparative method 
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of formal analysis. The contrasting pairs which W5lfflin identified to define 
Renaissance and Baroque style provided the formalist system of criticism with 
an empirical structure grounded in internal logic that Modernists continue to 
employ to this day in their evaluation of line, colour and composition. 

Only the few early token Marxists tolerated by the academy preferred 
Hegel’s relative weighing of historic incident to Kant’s more adaptable system 
of formal reasoning. Frederick Antal and Arnold Hauser, for instance, 
subscribed to Hegel’s three-stage theory of world art in their heuristic 
explanations of the historically determined construction of the symbolical, 
the classical and the romantic. Employing Hegel’s dialectical process, they 
contrasted the economic circumstances of art production with its stylistic 
development to attain a teleological synthesis based on the inevitability of 
progress and change. Noticeably absent was any reference to Hegelian Zeitgeist 
or discussion of the ummutable characteristics of art. That is not to say that 
these social historians were uninterested in the broader world of literary or 
philosophical ideas. Both Antal and Hauser enriched their arguments with 
cross-cultural currents but, in the end, their dialectic was reductive in its 
equation of ever-increasing naturalism with class struggle and emancipation. 

Rather it was the formalist school of criticism that dominated art historical 
scholarship, erecting a temple of taste supported by the twin pillars of 
connoisseurship and quality. Gaining impetus in the early years of the 
twentieth century from Clive Bell and Roger Fry’s identification of form as 
the immutable feature of greatness, empirical studies of the physical properties 
of art became the norm, supported by factual histories of style topped off 
with subjective Kantian assessments of mastery which lacked the coherence 
of a defensible theory. Few even bothered to abide by the Wölfflinian dialectic, 
resting on the assumption that the canon of masterpieces was now a given and, 
therefore, required no defence. Signifying a victory for logical positivism, 
the dogmatic assertions of art history increased in direct proportion to its 
pragmatism. 

Erwin Panofsky seemed to have stemmed the Wölfflinian tide in the 19308 
with his contextual concepts of iconology and habitus which blended Kantian 
symbolic form with historic circumstance. These ideas, however, when 
viewed in relation to his other writings, disclose that an idealistic epistemology 
pervades Panofsky’s acceptance of an a priori agency which structures reality.‘ 
Easier to grasp, Panofsky’s definition of iconography became the foundation 
of mainstream art historical analysis. 

Paradoxically, it was a Marxist who reintroduced theoretical rigour into 
the discipline by applying dialectical criticism to purely formal ends. Clement 
Greenberg, in spite of his public avowal of historical materialism in the late 
19303 and early 1940s, went on to structure Modernism’s canonical doctrine 
of flatness around an ahistorical dialectic centred on the tension between reality 
and abstraction and the pull between the three-dimensional object and the 
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two-dimensional picture plane. Greenberg turned to Kant as a model, 
declaring, ‘I conceive of Kant as the first real Modernist’.5 Citing Kant’s 
self-critical deployment of logic to critique logic, Greenberg created a 
minimalist value system that was free of representation, narrative, or content 
of any kind. A veritable scholarly industry ensued as researchers competed to 
trace the origins of planar autonomy to Impressionism’s forebears. 

In a hermeneutical turn that cautiously bridges the traditional opposition of 
materialist and formalist interpretations of art, several of Post-modernism’s 
new interdisciplinary scholars are rethinking the relationship between the 
aesthetic and social worlds. Aestheticians, as well as Marxists, are impugning 
art’s rarefied status. George Dickie, for instance, acknowledges the role played 
by social institutions in designating aesthetic objects, while Arthur Danto 
insists that historical location is an essential component in the identity of 
works of art. Willing to consider aesthetics as a contiguous, interactive field, 
these scholars are narrowing the Post-modern dialectical divide. 

Materialists, for their part, are also reassessing the intractability of 
conventional Marxism’s terse injunctions against aesthetic value. Michel 
Foucault speculates about the possibility of an ‘archaeological analysis’ that 
would ‘try to discover whether space, distance, depth, colour, hght, 
proportions, volumes, and contours were not, at the period in question, 
considered, named, enunciated, and conceptualized in a discursive practice’.® 
While Foucault did not pursue his investigations any further before his 
untimely death, his former colleague at the Collége de France, 
anthropologist-sociologist Pierre Bourdieu, is dedicating an increasing 
proportion of his prodigious scholarship to the correspondence between 
material and symbolic production. After translating Panofsky in 1967, 
Bourdieu went on to expand the notion of the ‘habitus’ as a social structure 
that predisposes individual preferences, thus eliminating Panofsky’s ideational 
umplications.’ In his recent work, Bourdieu builds on this idea by arguing for 
the existence of a ‘cultural field’ which structures the habitus and where 
aesthetic value exists in a homologous relationship with the production, 
circulation and consumption of works of art.® The dialectical aspect of 
Bourdieu’s system is located in the way these arbiters of quality and value 
constantly interact and challenge the institutions of the art world in the cultural 
field. It is not only the flexibility of Bourdieu’s method that makes it an 
inviting model for art history, but the fact that, unlike Foucault’s system of 
synchronic intertextuality, he grounds his analysis in the social and the 
historical. While Bourdieu has continued to delve into the literature of art 
history ın preparation for his proposed book on Manet and the Impressionists, 
he has not, to date, attempted to address his analysis to specific works of art. 
Like many of the other social scientists and humanists who have recently been 
awakened to the interpretational potential of images, Bourdieu is reluctant to 
peer too closely at their internal components. 
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I propose that the margins of the Modernist/Post-modernist dispute can be 
brought even closer together if materialists overcome their resistance to the 
language of visual analysis and if art historians and aestheticians, on their part, 
make an effort to become versed in the strategies of cultural production. The 
stigma of evaluative connoisseurship need not negate the importance of formal 
analysis in providing a bridge between the making of art and its consumption: 
the significance of colour, brushwork, form and composition extends beyond 
the confines of the picture plane to the social arena. Similarly, an awareness 
of the negotiations that take place in the broader field of cultural production 
grounds universalizing concepts, such as standards of excellence, in the 
multiple exigencies and ambitions of daily life, in contrast to the abstract and 
intellectual realm of traditional iconology. It is only by applying these tools 
in tandem that one can account for the proliferation of Modernisms in the 


second half of the nineteenth century. 


OI ENGLISH MODERNISM 


Only a small group of French artists were aware of the liberties taken across 
the channel with the Renaissance system of representation until 1855, when 
the English were invited to exhibit at the Exposition Universelle in Paris. The 
combined impact of the limpid entries of the watercolour school and the 
stunning transcriptions of natural fact in the canvases of the hitherto unknown 
Pre-Raphaelites led the French to declare that the art produced in England 
was ‘as modern as a volume of Balzac’.’ 

The consensus among the critics of 1855 was that England’s art made 
France’s seem stagnant by comparison. The reviewer for the Journal l’Union, 
on 25 May, proclaimed that at the English section of the Exposition, ‘Every 
eye is at once struck with its originality —originality of thought—originality 
of tint—originality of treatment’. Not yet eclipsed by the more daring formal 
innovations of Manet and the Impressionists, English art briefly held centre 
stage in 1855. 

One might well ask why, at this critical juncture in European Modernism, 
the English lost their lead to the French. At least that is the view of the 
overwhelming number of wniters who claim that a race to Modernity was 
won by the Impressionists in the next two decades. Even Britain’s own Roger 
Fry, who staged the first major exhibition of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist art in London in 1910, queried why English artists, who 
had progressed so far, did not take the next step into ‘complete freedom’.'® 
Yet to accuse the Pre-Raphaelites of faltering in their formalism by asking 
why they did not become increasingly planar, tactile and spontaneous in their 
artmaking, is to judge them according to aesthetic criteria extraneous to their 
time and place. 

The Pre-Raphaelites set their own agenda in 1848 when they broke with 
the Royal Academy. The group’s artistic allegiance ıs expressed by its name, 
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which signifies a rejection of the High Renaissance principles taught at the 
Royal Academy. Artist Wiliam Holman Hunt explained that when he and 
fellow art student John Everett Millais publicly denigrated Raphael’s The 
Transfiguration for its ‘grandiose disregard of the simplicity of truth’, in 
contrast to the honesty and purity of earlier Italian artists, their colleagues at 
the Royal Academy schools nicknamed them Pre-Raphaelites.'' Their 
numbers swelled to seven after Hunt and Millais were joined by critics and 
other artists, including the poet-painter Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who shared 
their dissatisfaction with the contemporary art scene. Although the 
Pre-Raphaelites did not publish a manifesto, they made their position apparent 
in their critique of the paintings that dominated the annual exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy. Holman Hunt’s description of a typical display of the 1840s 
bristles with contempt for the predictable redundancy of idealized knights, 
innkeepers and peasants rendered too casually in regard to their physiology 
and placement in space (I, $1). Concluding that official painting had 
progressively degenerated since the Renaissance, the Pre-Raphaelites set out 
to reform art. 

Their innovation was to rectify the ills of contemporary painting by 
mediating between past and present. Objecting to ‘the stereotyped tricks of 
decadent schools’ (I, 107), they defied academic linear perspective by 
disallowing recession in their backgrounds. Similarly, they often distorted the 
scale of figures in proportion to their settings as a deliberate repudiation of 
standard illusionism. In this regard, the Pre-Raphaelites took as their models 
artists of the Trecento and early Quattrocento whose systems of organization . 
were unsullied by the principles of Albertian perspective. Pre-Raphaelite 
innovations ın colour, however, owed more to the British watercolour school 
than to the early Renaissance. Grafting the intense tonal acuity of oil painting 
onto the watercolourists’ practice of working out of doors, the Pre-Raphaelites 
quickly progressed to an unprecedented understanding of reflected hues and 
coloured shadows. These were the formal advances that the French recognized 
in the English section of the Exposition Universelle in 1855. Canvases such 
as Holman Hunt’s Our English Coasts and Millais’s Ophelia demonstrated that 
it was possible to enter into a dialogue with the past and still maintain a sense 
of originality. 

That the Pre-Raphaelites subscribed to a canon of excellence is evident in 
the ‘List of Immortals’ drawn up by Rossetti and Holman Hunt (I, 159). In 
naming Phidias, Fra Angelico and Leonardo among the artists they admired, 
Holman Hunt and Rossetti placed themselyes within, rather than in opposition 
to, a continuing history of art, proving E. H. Gombrich’s contention that an 
artist’s production is a conscious response to the work of previous artists. 
Gombrich insists that art is guided by a canon of masterpieces which ‘offers 
points of reference, standards of excellence which we cannot level down 
without losing direction’.” 
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Does the fact that the core grammar of the Pre-Raphaelites consisted of the 
language of art history brand them as regressive rather than as progressive 
Modernists? Recent critics of the canon would undoubtedly dismiss any group 
of artists who relied on the tradition of past excellence as pawns of the master 
narrative of greatness. Yet Raymond Williams, remarkably, approaches the 
arch-conservative position of Gombrich when he allows that there are art 
forms which ‘are so embedded within the practice, as particular formal articu- 
lations, that they are at once social and formal, and can in one kind of analysis 
be treated as relatively autonomous’.” The forms to which Williams refers 
are those which are transferred from one society to another and eventually 
become deeply imbricated in culture as a whole. While his examples are taken 
from Greek drama, a parallel case could be made for the Gothic arch or 
Renaissance anatomy and perspective. Both Gombrich and Williams concur 
in granting the existence of a life of forms that is internal to creative practice. 
This consensus should not be misconstrued as an acknowledgement of Jungian 
archetypes, but is better understood as a recognition of an aspect of artistic 
practice which functions parallel to social change, operating as a tradition 
within a tradition. Visual artists, in particular, have carried on a dialogue 
internal to their profession for aeons: painters, such as the Pre-Raphaelites, 
routinely looked back and re-examined their predecessors in order to bring 
their own projects into sharper definition. As self-evident as this practice is, 
it is too often neglected in the heated debates centring on the canon, especially 
by historical determinists who fear that any concession to aesthetics would 
fortify the canon’s claim to autonomy. 

To concede that independent aesthetic agendas are instrumental to art prac- 
tice is not to ordain a repository of transcendental values. In admiring preced- 
ing forms, artists do not necessarily adopt the culturally charged meanings 
associated with past production. Quite the reverse occurs with avant-garde 
groups who transport forms out of context in defiance of prevailing modes 
of representation, such as when the Pre-Raphaelites bearded Victorian conven- 
tions by imitating the ‘Primitive’ Fra Angelico’s absence of illusionistic tricks 
to critique Royal Academy standards. Because they dared to challenge the 
received opinion of the High Renaissance as the apogee of human endeavour, 
they were viewed as iconoclasts by their critics. 

Yet it would be wrong to claim that the Pre-Raphaelite project was simply 
a value-free formal enterprise. In turning back to Fra Angelico as a model, 
they also embraced the spiritual qualities they perceived to be embedded in 
his practice, qualities such as honesty and naiveté which they, in turn, 
attempted to instil in contemporary art. His example was intended as a cor- 
rective to both the normative method of painting and its content. This, then, 
is the answer to the question I posed earlier, namely whether the Pre- 
Raphaelites were regressive or progressive in believing that a remedy to the 
plight of official art lay hidden within tradition: they were both. They were 
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avant-garde in their defiance of orthodoxy and ın their manipulations of the 
picture plane, but conventional in their oracular expectations of the canon. 
Nevertheless, their advances were significant enough to win the admiration 
of French critics in 1855 who also believed that tradition was the mother of 
invention and that originality could be born from crossbreeding with the past. 

French critics, however, were not willing to grant Gustave Courbet, who 
erected a Pavilion of Realism across the road from the Exposition, the same 
measure of invention. In paintings such as The Wrestlers and Young Women of 
the Village, Courbet demonstrated that he, too, had delved into the canon and 
discovered disjunctive spatial relationships and inconsistencies in scale, but the 
critics dismissed his experiments as evidence of 2 deficiency in his artistic 
training.“ The same criticism was applied to the art of his younger colleague 
Edouard Manet. Although Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’herbe and Olympia sprang 
from a dialogic relationship with Raphael, Giorgione and Titian, and thus, 
on one level, complied with the customary practice of turning to accredited 
masters for inspiration, he was admonished for his abbreviated handling of 
form. While Olympia placated the Salon jury in 1865 owing to its resemblance 
to Titian’s Venus of Urbino, Manet inverted its Renaissance narrative of time- 
less beauty by taking as his subject a saucy Second Empire courtesan and 
delineating her without the benefit of chiaroscuro or half-tones of any kind, 
producing a starkly silhouetted affront to tradition. 

Courbet’s and Manet’s avant-garde alterations to the mimetic formula 
repeatedly draw the observer’s eye to the surface of the canvas in an attempt 
to judge the relative placement of forms, textures and colours in space. By 
mitigating against depth, a formalist awareness of the picture plane itself 
occurs, which, like the Pre-Raphaelite experiment in England, heralds the flat 
surfaces of the Modem movement. This Greenbergian moment in the art of 
these two countries should, according to the formalist doctrine, mark the 
unfolding of a common self-referential aesthetic. But we all know that the 
correspondence between the English and French avant-gardes abruptly ended 
at this point in history and that English Modernism did not follow its French 
counterpart in becoming increasingly textured and abbreviated. 

Like the Pre-Raphaelites, Courbet and Manet repudiated contemporary aca- 
demic principles by selectively shopping in the storehouse of the past. But 
while the English avant-garde wanted to calibrate the canon in order to tune 
it to the specifications of the present, their French counterparts disassembled 
and ‘misappropriated’ it to signify a break with the past. This rupture is 
signified by the physicality of paint itself. In Déjeuner sur l’herbe, Manet defied 
the sanctity of the uniform academic surface by markedly contrasting the 
thickly textured impasto of his picnic basket with the pearlescent smoothness 
of the nude, just as Courbet sought to defy convention by using a palette 
knife to roughen the nap of his many landscapes and country scenes. One 
should not conclude, however, that the facture of the French Modernists 
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effaced ideology: the interrupted plane of their canvases is discursively indicat- 
ive of a desire to break with intransigent traditions, to create new forms, and, 
most of all, to make visible the disjuncture they felt. 

The formalist system of explanation alone is not flexible enough to account 
for this divergence. Nor do materialist readings tell the whole story. If the 
explanation for Modernism 1s to be grounded in economics, would not the 
art that was produced ın the cradle of capitalism be a more appropriate illustra- 
tion of this point? Should not disillusionment with progress have occurred 
earlier in England than in France, which did not witness the full-fledged arrival 
of the Industrial Revolution until Napoleon M’s aggressively expansionist 
policies of the 1850s? In posing these questions, I am not discounting the 
influence of market conditions on artmaking; rather, I am questioning its 
plausibility as a complete explanation. 

By suggesting an alternative synthesis in the dialectic between aesthetics 
and material circumstances, I am proposing that the debate pay due attention 
to the discursive interplay of agendas internal to artistic practice with indigen- 
ous values located in nationalist cultural fields. This approach forces one to 
account for the English predilection for representational imagery and highly 
finished surfaces in contrast to the painterly facture of the French. Certainly 
capital plays a role in this analysis, but so do religion, patronage, politics and 
the quotidian assessment of tradition. 

The complex web of cultural production is hidden beneath the untroubled 
surface of English painting. Despite the plethora of Modernisms evident in 
Pre-Raphaelite canvases, loose brushwork and irregular texture were to 
remain permanently absent. Rather than relaxing the Victorian credo, the 
Pre-Raphaelites made it even more stringent. The glossy veneer of Victorian 
painting was even more highly prized after the advent of Pre-Raphaelitism 
when the Victorian collector demanded that their example be imitated. Artist 
John Linnell, who had made a comfortable living painting freely rendered 
landscapes, suddenly found himself besieged by demands for tighter brush- 
work from dealers in the 1850s. One gallery owner bluntly instructed Linnell 
that unfinished-looking pictures sold for less.'° This scenario, which reveals 
the extent to which economics and artmaking are imbricated ın one another, 
would support the materialist reading of Modernism if the analysis were to 
end here. Taken further, the art market’s equation of the detailed with the 
saleable becomes only one step in the hierarchical structure of the cultural 
field. 

Underlying the demand for higher finish in painting was the assumption 
that it offered more visible evidence of labour. Esteemed in society as the 
ingredient which made Victorian England the nchest and most enlightened 
country in the world, manual labour was likewise viewed as the measure of 
a successful painting. When Pre-Raphaelite satellite artist Ford Madox Brown 
included Thomas Carlyle in his magnum opus, Work (1852-65), he did so 
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because of the pundit’s many pronouncements on the sanctity of labour, a 
thesis Carlyle most clearly explicated in Past and Present in 1843. Brown, who 
owned a well-thumbed copy of this volume, proved that he shared Carlyle’s 
sentiments when he went on to embellish the frame of his painting with a 
series of biblical quotations glorifying labour. Accordingly, artists such as 
Madox Brown and Rossetti adjusted their prices to reflect the amount of time 
they had invested in a canvas.'* When Fantin-Latour tried to sell his paintings 
in London, he quickly discovered that he had to expend extra effort to achieve 
the measure of finish that collectors expected." Critic F. G. Stephens attested 
that the carefully worked surface had become synonymous with Englishness 
when he defined the art of his country as, ‘finished, realistic and refined’. '8 
Finish, then, had an important discursive function in English art: it signified 
a nationalist pride in ostensible labour that managed to satisfy both spiritualist 
and capitalist ambitions. 

It is the Protestantism of the work ethic that divisively separates Pre- 
Raphaelite art from French Modernism. In implicitly contrasting British Prot- 
estantism with French Catholicism, I am not trying to sketch a picture of two 
cultures colliding, but of heterogeneous value-based systems glancing off one 
another at different angles. This difference was apparent to contemporary 
observers at the Exposition of 1855. In response to French critics who com- 
mented on the absence of traditional religious iconography in English art, 
Holman Hunt declared: ‘A Protestant country should give some evidence of 
its freedom—as much in Art as in other things’. To him this entailed devel- 
oping a style of painting that was consistent with his beliefs. 

By contrast, in Prance, the avant-garde perceived the work ethic as the 
enemy of inventiveness and originality. Struggling to extricate themselves 
from the standards of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Salon, these artists 
equated the signature smoothness of the laboured surface with academic hege- 
mony. Manet’s lack of finish, according to Bourdieu, ‘dooms the academic 
eye’, by introducing a state of anomie that redefined the field of cultural 
production.” The matter of finish was associated with different constellations 
of formal practice in England and France. While it signalled the infirmity of 
the academic system to Manet, to the Pre-Raphaelites it was a tonic, one 
that intensified their spatial and colouristic innovations. Moreover, the official 
academy did not loom as large in the lives of the English avant-garde who 
had a wider network of cultural mediators available to them: a sophisticated 
array of dealers, auction houses and private agents had been in place since the 
eighteenth century. The diversity of the English cultural field was broad 
enough to accommodate dissent. 

Equally as novel to Frenchmen was the revelation that English art was not 
supported by public patronage, but by a well-established coterie of middle- 
class collectors. Although Courbet and Manet never won the coveted public 
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commissions awarded to Delacroix, they continually fantasized about the pos- 
sibility. The Pre-Raphaelites, on the other hand, never deluded themselves 
about the prospects of enjoying the luxury of a guaranteed system of patron- 
age: they pragmatically competed for the attention of collectors on the open 
market. Unlike today, the nineteenth-century art market was contained within 
nationalist boundaries. Therefore artists had to satisfy tastes that were condi- 
tioned by cultural heritage and learned expectations. Just as the work ethic is 
discursively tied to the laboured finish of British art, the mediations between 
middle-class collector and artist contributed to its idiosyncratic character. 

Because aesthetic disposition is infrequently mentioned in descriptions of 
middle-class taste, subsequent scholars have assumed it-to be lacking. Here 
lies the crux of the misunderstanding of English Modernism. Although the 
Pre-Raphaelites continued to abide by the Victorian love of the enamelled 
surface and the finely honed image, it does not necessarily follow that they 
were attempting to please patrons who were deficient in aesthetic sensibility. 
Protestant, proud, and progressive, middle-class art collectors firmly believed 
that they were responsible for the rebirth of British art. Their first step was 
to cast it in their own image. 

A primary impetus behind British middle-class patronage was the desire 
for self-definition. Having attained a degree of wealth that had previously 
only been available to hereditary landowners, the new Maecenases were deter- 
mined to carve out a separate identity for themselves. Art collecting was 
problematic by its very nature, since it had traditionally been the exclusive 
preserve of the aristocracy. In order to distinguish themselves in this élite 
arena, members of the middling ranks deliberately embraced a different set of 
aesthetic standards: they rejected recondite iconography and painterly surfaces. 
In preferring scenes from daily life or well-known incidents from literature 
or history, middle-class patrons fostered an art that was essentially egalitarian 
in its accessibility. Materialists readily concede that one of the paradoxes of 
continental Modernist art, in contrast, is its promulgation of “an aristocratic 
mystique of creativity’, in drawing attention to its own media and the 
hand of its inspired creators.” It was this stigma that British middle-class 
patrons sought to avoid in their determination to carve out a separate cultural 
identity. 

Why did French collectors not make the same demands on the artists they 
patronized? That answer is tied to an inherently different set of values that 
shaped the cultural field in France. From a purely materialist perspective, the 
age of capital provides a partial explanation for the belated enrichment of the 
bourgeoisie due to the later occurrence of the Industrial Revolution in France. 
At the other end of the spectrum, the horizon of expectations for formal 
developments in art was conditioned by the atelier system which encouraged 
art students to sketch, unlike the Royal Academy’s training programme which 
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progressed directly from life drawing to painting. But it was the indigenous 
mediators that operated between the economic and artistic poles that gave 
French Modernism its particular character. 

That the larger question of middle-class identity in France was more a 
matter of political expediency than cultural distinction is recorded in the prov- 
enance of the bourgeoisie which documents a long history of rebellion and 
distrust. Its victories were tied to the Revolutions of 1789, 1830 and 1848, 
and not to a history of political accommodation as in England. The Bnitish 
did not equate progress with revolt, much to the envy of French conservatives. 
As Macaulay attested in 1849, ‘In consequence partly of our geographical and 
partly of our moral position, we have, during several generations, been 
exempt from evils which have elsewhere impeded the efforts and destroyed 
the fruits of industry’.” To Macaulay, history had been generous to Great 
Britain, producing the impeccable traditions that had made it a world power. 
There was no need, then, to sever ties with the past, no need for what Robert 
Gooding-Williams describes in Nietzschean terms as endemic to continental 
Modernism: ‘those breaks and ruptures that suppress the past and give birth 
to the new’.” By the same token, this drastic process of reassessment was not 
unlike the aesthetic relativism practiced by Manet and his followers. 

The Pre-Raphaelites, on the other hand, were unwilling to toy with the 
narrative of wholeness implicit in the smooth finish of their canvases. Thus 
when he visited Manet’s studio in Paris in 1864 Rossetti was appalled at the 
artist’s brushstrokes, which he dismissed as ‘mere scrawls’.* While the meas- 
ure of distaste in Rossetty’s tone may jar the sensibilities of ears familiar with 
the keyboard of French Modernism, his barb becomes more comprehensible 
if listened to against the steady hum of the English cultural machine. 

Modernism’s discursive formation in England hinged on a different set of 
indigenous values: the ideology of the work ethic, middle-class pride, and an 
easy give and take with the past. These distinctions account for the homogen- 
ous surface of English painting and its respect for well-executed form. The 
problematic of the textureless surface rests at the heart of the English Modern- 
ist enterprise. l 

The holistic surface remained intact until the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, well after it had become evident that the panoptic dream had assumed 
nightmarish features. Urban decay, disgruntled colonialists, and moral uncer- 
tainty made it more important than ever to insist on the untrammelled veneer 
of representation as a denial of disruption and dissatisfaction. But by then, 
the strategy of blended brushstrokes was as imperilled as the thin skin on 
cream that rises to the surface. When the inevitable skimmung took place, it 
was by hands trained in French ateliers. Whistler, Sickert and Steer saw no 
reason to continue to disavow the irregular texture of Modern life. 

The differences between English and French Modernism illustrate that the 
relationship between art and society is a matter of negotiations occurring in 
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a cultural field that is historically structured by multiple mediators. Art’s 
internal dialogue with art does not take place on a plateau that is elevated 
above these proceedings, but forms a vital part of a more expansive discourse. 
The constitutive interplay between aesthetic and social components demon- 
strates that while ideology is enshrined ın artistic practice, that practice also 
directs the reach of ideology. It is in this nexus of meaning that the formalist 
and materialist dialectic forms a hermeneutical synthesis where neither 1s 
prioritized, but each is woven together in a mutually dependent explanation. 


Dianne Sachko Macleod, Department of Art and Art History, University of California, 
Davis, Davis, California 95616, USA. 
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THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF ART 
Matthew Kieran 


RECENTLY A certain story, concerning a well-known art gallery in London, 
was related to me. The gallery had been preparing well into the night for its 
opening the next day, exhibiting new and exciting artists. One of the artworks 
being laid out late that night consisted of thirty-six paper plates of jellies, in 
identical moulds, arranged symmetrically on the floor. The next morning the 
porter came in early to check everything was well, saw the jellies, cleaned up 
the floor and threw the plates, jelly and all, away. Whether the events actually 
happened in the way described or not, the sad fact is that such a case is all 
too believable. Indeed, ıt is no wonder that the art-going public is increasingly 
disenchanted with art, particularly the visual plastic arts. For often the glorious 
new artworks presented to them fail to engage them as spectators at all. This 
failure to engage the spectator is a crucial failing in an artwork and the present 
tendency threatens to turn many off the possibilities and delights of good 
modern art. So what is it that has infected the practice of art? What encourages 
this disregard for the essential engagement of the viewer? 

In contemporary aesthetics and the philosophy of art the dominant para- 
digms applied to puzzling questions, for example concerning the nature or 
evaluation of art, have been linguistic. Artworks have come to be looked at 
in the light of the two dominant pictures of meaning, and found wanting. 
On the traditional picture art’s meaning and thus truth can only be trivial or 
more properly belong to some other sphere of enquiry. On the radical picture 
art is conflated with other forms of discourse and reduced to mere theory. I 
will argue that the application of both pictures of meaning, from the philo- 
sophy of language, have proved inadequate to a sound appreciation of art. 
Artistic practice has been infected and protected by conceptions of art derived 
from the philosophy of language. Interestingly enough, thriving art forms 
such as cinema have not come to rely upon philosophical conceptions in this 
way. The problem is that the philosophical conceptions advanced typically 
take art’s significance to lie in the meaning of the artwork rather than the 
experience the work affords. This is because the philosophy of art has, on the 
whole, been primarily a matter of linguistic analysis. I should point out that 
this is apparently as true for continental philosophy as it is for analytic 
philosophy. Indeed the commonality between the two in this regard is more 
striking than the differences: both seek to preclude the importance and 
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irreducibility of experience. But if the importance of our experience with art 
could be explained away, what then is the point of engaging with artworks 
at all? Indeed, would it not then be better to read reviews or academic explica- 
tions which explain the work. Why, then, if an expert can interpret a work’s 


message for us, should we go and see the work itself? 


I 


On one picture, meaning, and thus truth, is determined by reference. The 
meaning of a sentence consists in its truth conditions: ‘to give truth conditions 
(i.e. necessary and sufficient conditions for the truth of a sentence) ıs a way 
of giving the meaning of a sentence’.' So a natural language gives mse to a 
theory of meaning, which is taken to be a theory of truth. If one did not 
know the conditions under which something would be true, one cannot be 
said to understand the meaning of what is being said. Meaning as reference 
is a matter of referring to certain’ determining characteristics of the object 
involved. Thus to be a natural kind involves having at least a certain set 
of properties picked out by the relevant word. Interpretation concerns the 
underlying propositions taken to be involved or implicit in what is said, it 
involves a theory about the way the world is. Interpretation is not held to 
determine meaning, just to discover it. Rubies have certain determining char- 
acteristics by virtue of which we can refer to them, though we may have to 
presuppose a certain theory or conceptual scheme about the world in order 
to refer meaningfully to them.? Meaning and thus truth is taken to be depend- 
ent upon and reducible to the relationship between the world and the coher- 
ence of the set of propositions involved. 

Now such a picture is problematic generally: for example, by entailing a 
radical incommensurability which is at odds with our normal theoretical and 
ordinary discourse. More specifically, it serves to justify and reinforce the idea 
that art cannot be significantly related to truth. Artworks can refer, they may 
put forward propositions which are assessable as true or false, but this cannot 
be properly considered art’s concern. If the propositions expressed in an art- 
work are not trivial then they are more properly a matter for forms of enquiry 
such as philosophy, psychology or natural science. One might think this 
amounts to the claim that art’s cognitive content is wholly extraneous. Thus 
the aestheticist would be left with something like Clive Bell’s notion of ‘signi- 
ficant form’.* Firstly, if we are supposedly responding to form itself, separable 
from content, then quite how beautiful aspects of nature are distinct from 
good artworks is left markedly unclear. Furthermore, few today would be 
happy with a conception in which all our human interests are supposedly 
abstracted away. Indeed, artworks typically concern what is of human inter- 
est. Moreover, the nature and value of an artwork must make essential refer- 
ence to the subject and content of a work. If we are responding to the beautiful 
way something has been rendered, part of our response depends upon what we 
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take to have been rendered. For example, the delight we feel when attending to 
Klee’s Moroccan water-colours is not merely a matter of the arrangement of 
blocks of colours. It arises, in part, from the recognition that these colours 
manifest the shifting luminosity one might encounter in the desert. Our aes- 
thetic appreciation is an appreciation of the aptness of Klee’s use of line and 
colour in order to represent the Moroccan desert. 

A more sophisticated aestheticist position would allow cognitive content a 
place in art. However, a work’s cognitive content will be significant only in 
so far as it promotes the work’s aesthetic content. Thus meaning is only 
instrumentally valuable in art as a carrier of aesthetic value. The aestheticist 
can thus quite properly distinguish the beauty of nature from the beauty of 
art. The possible content of artworks affords a proliferation of qualitatively 
distinct aesthetic pleasures, which nature of itself cannot afford. So, for 
example, Barnett Newman’s aesthetically pleasing, flatly applied colours are 
enhanced in their aesthetic power when entitled Eve. Similarly, the beauty of 
Derek Jarman’s Blue is enhanced when overlaid with semi-autobiographical 
thoughts and imagery. Furthermore, the aesthetic value of Cosi Fan Tutti is 
diminished when contrasted with The Magic Flute because the aesthetic power 
of the music itself depends, in part, upon what it is being used to express. 
The aptly beautiful expression of a trivial wish, say, is less aesthetically valu- 
able than the appropriate, beautiful expression of a fundamental love. Thus 
the inter-relation between how something 1s expressed and what is expressed 
can promote or diminish a work’s aesthetic value. 

Nevertheless, any cognitive significance an artwork has is still considered 
incidental to it qua art. As Monroe Beardsley’s classic articulation of this 
position would have it, cognitive significance is only valuable to the extent it 
promotes the primary aesthetic criteria of unity, complemty and intensity.‘ 
The meaningful claims put forward, for example, within Sartre’s novels, 
should more properly be considered as such within the realm of philosophy. 
That is, the notions of radical freedom, bad faith and so on should be subjected 
to rigorous philosophical analysis in order to test their possible truth. How 
they are represented in a novel can have no bearing on their truth. Philosoph- 
ical claims can certainly be represented ın artworks: for example, how Mathieu 
acts in his particular dilemmas, whether to marry, whether to look after his 
mother or go off to fight for France, represents a particular vision of existen- 
tialism. The way Sartre represents this vision may afford us great pleasure, 
but its significance cannot lie in the work as art. The propositions expressed 
in art ar¢ better and more appropriately articulated in the relevant practice or 
activity to which the hypothetical claim relates. Therefore, although they may 
enhance a work’s aesthetic value, the meaningful propositions art offers us 
cannot properly belong to art per se. This picture underlies the aesthetic con- 
ception of art. Art cannot be properly concerned with meaning or truth, 
therefore it is an autonomous, hermetically sealed activity which 1s cognitively 
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trivial and concerned only with aesthetic features.* When engaging with art- 
works we properly delight only in their beautiful or skilful representation of 
various states of affairs. 

Yet the sophisticated aestheticist can still only capture an attenuated concep- 
tion of art. It is not just that the cognitive content of artworks is often central 
to them as art. Rather, the value of a work’s cognitive content does not rest 
wholly upon the extent to which it promotes aesthetic value. For example, 
an aesthetically disvaluable or ugly artwork may, nevertheless, be valuable as 
art. Consider the sheer brutality and ugliness of Felix de Recondo’s sculptures, 
Francis Bacon’s Reclining Person with Hypodermic Syringe or his studies for 
Crucifixion. Their value as artworks arises principally from their brutal and 
searing representation of human misery, moral anxiety and fundamental isola- 
tion. If anything, though they may afford a certain kind of mixed pleasure, 
these representations are aesthetically disvaluable. It is in their meaningful 
engagement with interesting questions about the way the world 1s, the way 
we are or could be, that their value lies. | 

These kinds of questions are not peripheral to art nor solely instrumentally 
valuable. Christopher Marlowe’s Dr Faustus, Alan Bleasedale’s G.B.H., Tom 
Stoppard’s Arcadia all crucially concern ways of looking at and understanding 
the world. Consider Charles Dickens’s Hard Times. The whole point of the 
novel lies in its contrast between the cold, calculating, utilitarian Mr Grad- 
grind and the emotional, forgiving nature of the ordinary poor; the theme is 
the subjugation of human sympathy by principles of economic efficiency. 
Without this contrast and conflict the motivating interest of the story would 
be lost. Lacking a particular understanding of the world the work would lack 
point. An artwork’s content can be significant to the work as art over and 
above its aesthetic value. 

We might put the same point another way. Jurassic Park is rightly recogmzed 
as great entertainment but not good art. It’s entertaining in the way a roller 
coaster ride is, the thrills keep on coming: the continually amazing special 
effects, frights which catch us off our guard and so on. But ultimately it 
remains a dissatisfying film precisely because it fails to grapple significantly 
with the very issues it raises: whether genetic cloning is justifiable, whether 
we should strive to control nature in this way. It raises these issues by sug- 
gesting their crucial importance and then proceeds to drop them entirely. 
Indeed, the ending, where everyone flies off, is tantamount to saying ‘well 
it’s only a film, what do you expect’. We are supposed to forget that ‘nature 
finds a way’. Jurassic Park fatuously undercuts the very understanding it has 
promoted, thus it cannot be great art. Its failure lies not in the failure to 
promote aesthetic value, but in the failure to develop the understanding it has 
superficially suggested. 

One final consideration will suffice to reinforce the point strongly enough. 
The appropriateness of the way something is expressed is not just a matter of 
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harmony with what is being expressed. Rather, it is crucial to considerations 
of ‘fit’ that the meanings and significance of what is represented are consid- 
ered. If the aestheticist were correct, then the value of a work would depend 
wholly upon the extent to which what is represented coheres with the way it is 
represented. For example, the artistic value of Marinetti’s work, and futurism 
generally, is promoted by the intertwining of their new pictorial style, mani- 
festing rapid, dynamic movement, and their vision of the machine-led future. 
Nevertheless, the value of these works as art is marred as art to the extent 
they manifest a Fascistic understanding of the world: they glorified machines, 
speed and a false aestheticization of war. The cognitive content of a work, as 
such, may mar or promote the work’s value as art. 


I 


The alternative picture of truth brought to bear upon aesthetics is a response 
to the apparent failure of the traditional one, something some of us still require 
to be ‘cured’ of. Meaning is not determined by reference or discovered by 
interpretation, construed as a determinate set of propositions, but radicalized. 
Meaning is conceived of as something which must be a matter of or manifested 
in the use to which an expression is put. Furthermore, meaning is held to be 
irreducibly a matter of communal understanding. There cannot, in principle, 
be meaning which is anything other than social. An individual cannot con- 
struct and follow his private rule for the use of a term. Thus the linguistic 
community determines the legitimate principles of interpretation. Where 
meaning 1s conceived as interpretation truth becomes a matter of justification.® 
Just how the relevant communal understanding and principles of interpreta- 
tion are to be fixed is a matter of great dispute. Nevertheless, essentially 
meaning is constituted by the categories and constructs we project onto the 
world, therefore truth is relativized to the community involved: truth is 
internal to a form of life and relative to its authoritative principles of inter- 
pretation.’ Whether the legitimate principles of interpretation are constituted 
by the ordinary communal understanding, an expert one or merely by the 
individual involved, the basic premiss remains the same. Nevertheless, what 
is true, what constitutes science or philosophy, what is talked about when we 
refer to rubies or the evening star, is a matter concerning the network of 
particular but indeterminate relations internal to the community rather than 
some language-independent reality. 

Now such a picture is problematic generally. Since only the authoritative 
principles of interpretation constrain what is meaningful and true, the upshot 
is that there can be no meaning or truth independently of what our communal 
understanding is. This appears plausible enough when applied to concepts 
such as the virtues; where there is no concept of courage there can be no 
courageous acts. Yet, we would want to claim, the principles of interpretation 
themselves cannot determine whether something happened or not. What 
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renders the statement “Caesar crossed the Rubicon’ true is not the communal 
understanding, but what Caesar did. There are constraints upon truth inde- 
pendently of what are taken to be the relevant principles of interpretation 
internal to a particular community. More specifically, far from marginalizing 
art, this picture threatens to conflate art with any other kind of practice or 
discourse. If all meaning is fixed by the community of interpreters then the 
nature of art’s meaning and thus truth depends wholly upon what the relevant 
interpreters decide.* This allows even the distinction between fact and fiction 
to be denied; what is historically true, as distinct from what is taken to be true 
or is fictional, is rendered a relative matter. The dreamtume we see pictured in 
aboriginal art or the myths of ancient Greece were taken to be and thus were 
true for them in exactly the same way that Peter Ackroyd’s biography of T. 
S. Eliot is true for us. 

This ludicrous position conflates art with the aims of other practices, such 
as science and history, thereby claiming for art the same status. Yet, though 
the background knowledge presumed by and events portrayed within the: 
fiction may incidentally be true, the truths of science or history books cannot 
even potentially be of the same asserted status as works of fiction. Not only 
does this picture of meaning falsely confirm the conservative stance that things 
are as they are conceived to be, it is wholly inadequate to the demands of art 
and facticity. Tom Stoppard’s Arcadia necessarily cannot be wholly true in the 
same way that Sir Keith Thomas’s Religion and the Decline of Magic or Chaos 
theory might be. Art, ın this sense, is truth-indifferent. We should not conflate 
its purpose with the point of other forms of enquiry, whether they be philo- 
sophy, history or science. Nevertheless, ıt may be an essential part of the 
artwork’s content that the understanding manifested is true. For example, 
futurism asserted we should hold a machinistic understanding of our world. 
Whether that understanding is sound or flawed affects the value of their art. 
However, whether a particular understanding is sound or not, 1s not straight- 
forwardly reducible to whether a particular community assumes it to be so. 


OT 


What the application of both pictures of meaning to art have in common is 
the assumption that if art is to be meaningful at all, it must concern proposi- 
tions and theories about the world. Thus we have Arthur Danto’s arguments 
concerning the artworld; an artwork’s function is to communicate meanings 
potentially decipherable by an appropriate artworld audience. This Hegelian- 
influenced account suggests that art will ultimately transmute into the philo- 
sophy of art, that is, statements about the artworld. The ‘death of art’ thesis 
flows from the idea that an artwork’s content 1s one which only art theory 
may render intelligible, thus distinguishing art from the propositions proper 
to other modes of enquiry. A work of art is an object of interpretation, and 
art theories are what make art possible.? However, in such accounts, theory 
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is doing too much of the work and the artworks themselves almost none at 
all. Artworks are falsely conceived as, primarily, objects for critical analysis 
rather than as artefacts we should engage with and experience. Such theoretical 
misconceptions often tend, particularly in the plastic visual arts, to promote 
overblown theory and rhetoric in place of the actual value of putative art- 
works. Hence, as the following quotation bears out, the most banal objects 
and arrangements are often taken to be profound: 


Like many conceptual artists, Steinbach and Levine use the object to raise questions 
about its authenticity, its status, and the value systems that produce and market 
it Ironically, because their art ıs bought and sold, like a commodity, it, too, 
perpetuates the myth of the precious object and all that it stands for ın this culture. 
Many artists hke Koons, Steinbach and Levine have taken the positon that nothing 
m art 1s new; consequently, they are presenting the representation of an idea rather 
than the idea itself. Theirs is thus a hypercritical analysis of the state of art today.” 


The relevant illustrations accompanying this gem of wisdom are, respect- 
ively, a steel urinal on its side (fifty years too late), three digital clocks flanked 
by 19708 glowing lamps and a Hoover caged in perspex. This scholarly and 
depressing case in point fails, through the preoccupation with theory, to 
appreciate that the work being discussed is, far from being ‘hypercritical’, the 
hypocritical, non-artistic and tedious framing of unremarkable objects. If 
theory does indeed do all the work then what 1s the point of making, looking 
at and engaging with the artworks themselves? Such an approach to art misses 
the point of the practice in the first place. 

Nevertheless, it might be claimed, the two pictures of meaning may yet 
allow art’s proper significance. Truth is a matter of how our categories and 
concepts may soundly represent the world. This involves hypothesizing about 
how the world was, is, speculatively will be or indeed could otherwise be: 
for example, in science it is indicative of a theory’s being true that it enables 
the scientist to predict what 1s likely to or will happen. Although a scientist 
may not attually achieve his understanding by this process, prediction is con- 
strued as the justifiable extrapolation from established facts based upon theor- 
etical considerations. One’s theories may be better or worse: poor theories 
result in false predictions about the nature of the world, sound theories result 
in good predictions. Similarly, it may be suggested, art predicts and hypothes- 
izes about the human world. In particular, art is sighificantly concerned with 
our inter-relations within the world in a way science cannot be, arising, in 
part, from the intentionality of human action. Dickens’s Hard Times explores 
how a crude calculative utilitarianism is inadequate to a proper concern for 
fellow human beings. Sartre’s novels represent the stringent demands and 
angst-ridden dilemmas of an existentialist, moving within a social world pre- 
dominantly constituted by individuals in a state of ‘bad faith’. So it may 
seem that art, on either picture of meaning, can significantly promote an 
understanding of imagined worlds and thus possibly our world. 
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However, even this conception of art is inadequate. If artworks are merely 
particular representations of possible and impossible worlds then whether they 
are significant or not will depend upon their theoretical relation to the actual 
world. How useful artworks are, will depend upon their relation to philo- 
sophy, psychology and other kinds of claims about our world. The assump- 
tion is that only theory can render meaningful, help us to understand and thus 
enable us to make predictions about the human world. Whether, according 
to a normative theory of rationality, Mr Gradgrind acted appropriately or not 
is rendered irrelevant to the work as art. Artworks are once more rendered 
trivial and insignificant on their own terms: any meaning and truth they may 
have is considered accidental and parasitic upon theoretical understanding. 
The theoretical understanding of the human social world is neither distinctive 
of, nor appropriately explored within, art. Rather, it is more properly 
developed and explored in the social sciences or humanities: moral philosophy 
is more properly concerned with the theory, propositions and beliefs implicit 
in Mr Gradgrind’s behaviour. This conception entails that artworks qua art 
needn't be significant, just entertaining and possibly internally coherent. Yet, 
when we criticize Jurassic Park for inadequately handling the issues it raises 
our criticism is not misdirected. Once again both pictures of meaning when 
applied to art falsely render it insignificant and trivial. 


IV 


The fundamental flaw with both pictures concerns the occlusion of our experi- 
ence with the artwork. It should be emphasized that post-structuralism, far 
from being superior ın this regard, suffers from exactly the same flaw as 
analytic philosophy of language. After all, structuralism was primarily a reac- 
tion against the very idea of the phenomenological: it strove to refute the 
notion that anything lies behind or is irreducible to meaning as constituted 
by analysable concepts. Structuralism and post-structuralism are in agreement 
regarding this basic premiss, the point of their dispute concerns whether 
meaning is inherently unstable or not. The fixity of meaning assumed by 
semiotics and structuralism is challenged by post-structuralism on the grounds 
that ‘the very conventions to which we appeal in explaining literary meanings 
are products; products which it would seem, must have acts as their sources’. 
Thus meaning 1s accounted for by post-structuralism ‘not by pnor conven- 
tions but by acts of imposition’. Namely, the imposition of the reader upon 
the text.!! 

To construe artworks merely as objects of meaning ignores the point of 
engaging with them, as opposed to reading a paraphrase or constructing a 
theory about ‘the statement’ they are supposed to be making. If we consider 
our own experiences when watching films, plays, reading novels, looking at 
paintings, central to all these activities is our imagination. Artworks constrain 
and prescribe us to imagine all sorts of things in peculiarly powerful ways. 
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Art is not merely a transparent means of promoting our understanding, for 
the artwork itself and our experience with it is primary. Art may promote 
knowledge but its value in doing so cannot be wholly instrumental. It is not 
straightforwardly the soundness of the physical, political or moral theories 
manifested which make a work art. Rather, it is whether the imaginative 
experience with an artwork is rewarding or not that matters. We may disagree 
with the assumptions and sentiments of particular artworks, yet their great- 
ness, beauty and power remain. An artwork’s value is more fundamental than 
the abstracted propositions we can draw from it about the world. To think 
that we can unproblematically separate off what 1s said from how it is said, 
in art, is to have fallen prey to the idea that art must either be meaningful in 
theoretical terms or it is trivial. Art’s value lies in the experience it affords us. 
What distinguishes great literature from a hypothetical philosophy example 
or a Barbara Cartland novel is not fictionality or predictiveness, but the vivid 
imaginative experience afforded. 

I am not putting forward, here at least, an essentialist definition of art. Of 
course, many artworks are valued because of features other than the imaginat- 
ive experience afforded. After all, we may value minimalist music or Barnett 
Newman’s work merely because of the aesthetic beauty of the sound or colour 
respectively. It is, at the least, not clear that imagination is involved in such 
cases of appreciation. Nevertheless, I would suggest that the engagement of 
the imagination in art is the rule rather than the exception. Even when 
attending to a portrait or watching a film, our imagination is typically engaged 
in constructing some sense of what various characters are like, the way they 
move, the way they think, the world they inhabit. It is through the vivid 
imaginative experience artworks may afford that art can concern our under- 
standing of the world. But the understanding art may promote is not theoret- 
ical, rather, art promotes understanding ‘from the inside’. This involves appre- 
ciating why someone acted on the basis of what they would think and feel in 
2 situation. One imagines what the other did, might or would think and feel 
in the case represented. 

Theories, of course, seek to account for and explain what happens. How- 
ever, understanding ‘from the inside’ is irreducible to the theoretical proposi- 
tions studied by philosophy or psychology. Imaginative experience is required 
for the full understanding of a potential self, actual friend or possible world. 
Contrastingly, theoretical understanding is required for none of these things, 
though it may well inform our imaginative understanding. Indeed, without 
full understanding there would be nothing for theoretical understanding to 
get to grips with. It 1s our actual and imaginative experiences which ground 
our beliefs and theories about the world. Full understanding of another is not 
a matter of what I would think in his position, but rather what ıt is that he 
does or would think and feel for him to act thus. The better I understand 
another based upon such imaginative experience the more I can imagine what 
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he is likely to do or how he 1s likely to react independently of theory, mere 
accurate prediction cannot constitute understanding. Conversely, someone 
well informed about the facts and relevant theories may well lack a proper 
appreciation of how things are. 

On this basis artworks may manifest a fuller understanding of what theoret- 
ical understanding seeks to explain and predict. Thus art may significantly 
concern our relationship to the world. Now, concern with the relationship 
between imaginative understanding and the world 1s not peculiar to art. In 
everyday life we try to imagine how others think, feel and perceive things. 
But art engages the imagination and promotes our imaginative understanding 
in particularly vivid ways: this is the point of artistic conventions and genres. 
The relationship the imagined characters have to their world, to other charac- 
ters, is prescribed by the artwork. In thus constraining our imagining in the 
engagement, the artwork may promote imaginative understandings of that 
possible world. Of course, imagined possible and impossible worlds bear 
complex relations to our world. Nevertheless, artworks may deepen our ima- 
ginative understanding of ourselves and others: for example Hard Times shows 
how Mr Gradgrind, in following his theoretical understanding, is blind to the 
nature of others and the demands of the world. In foreclosing upon his pos- 
sible imaginative experience of others ahd the world Gradgrind cannot even 
see what might be wrong with the way he treats his wife, children and 
workers. 

The imaginative understanding promoted by 2 work, which may be inde- 
terminate, interacts with one’s own imaginative understanding of what the 
world and people are like. What, given a certain situation, certain people 
might be like, how they would act in a particular kind of world. Art may 
express a sound imaginative understanding of 2 human world, independently 
of whether the work is asserted as true of the world or not in terms of facticity. 
Thus an artwork may promote our imaginative understanding of the world, 
Or we may criticize it for lacking a sound understanding of human action. 
The relation of the world portrayed to our world may vary from the merely 
fantastical to a profound fidelity. At its best, art is faithful to aspects of our 
human nature: Othello, for example, shows us an imaginative understanding 
of mankind which ranges from the Machiavellian contortions of Iago, through 
the plaguing insecurities and jealousy of Othello himself, to Desdemona’s 
cloistered belief ın love’s transcendence. Art can be true to life since the experi- 
ence it offers us may manifest a false or sound imaginative understanding of 
the world and others. 

Art is neither merely cognitively trivial nor potentially equivalent to all 
other forms of discourse. The truth in and distinctive to art involves a power- 
ful experiential relation, through what is imagined, which allows for a fuller 
understanding than that provided by propositional theory alone. Through the 
felt experience afforded by artworks we may come to a fuller understanding 
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of ourselves and others in our own world. Artworks are not mere objects 
whose meaning is to be transcribed into separately identifiable propositions. 
Rather, artworks’ meaning arises from the imaginative experience they afford 
us in our engagement. Artworks’ significance can thus arise from the promo- 
tion of fuller understandings of other, and thus possıbly our, worlds. Unfortu- 
nately, the application of pictures of meaning from the philosophy of language 
has tended to obscure rather than clarify this point. 


Matthew Kieran, Department of Philosophy, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 JT, 


England. 
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LEARNING FROM ART 
Gordon Graham 


THE BELIEF that the value of art lies in what we can learn from it has always 
had its adherents. Perhaps the most forthright statement of this belief among 
prominent modern philosophers of art is made by Nelson Goodman in Ways 
of World Making of which he says: ‘a major thesis of this book is that the arts 
must be taken no less seriously than the sciences as modes of discovery, 
creation, and enlargement of knowledge in the broad sense of advancement 
of the understanding’.! 

It can hardly be denied that some works of art, especially literary ones, 
contain self-conscious statements and elaborations of doctrines and proposi- 
tions, but Goodman’s is the more interesting claim that works of art not 
merely assert propositions but advance our understanding and if this stronger 
claim can be shown to be correct, the importance of art will have increased 
greatly in most people’s estimation. 


I 


In the opinion of some, however, notably Douglas Morgan, this is just what 
it ought not to do. Even to entertain the idea of a cognitive value in art is to 
sell out to a certain sort of prejudice against it, for trying to construe art as a 
form of understanding is forcing it into a mould it will not fit, and at the 
same time overestimating the relative value of knowledge. ‘To the question 
of the “cognitive significance of art” I say directly that although many words 
in many arts and do give us knowledge of many kinds, nonetheless if this 
knowledge were the key and limit to the love of art, the world of art would 
be even sorrier than it now is’.? 

In Morgan’s view we are driven to explain the value of art in terms of 
‘cognitive significance’ first, because of an ‘absurd alternative which offers us 
only a specious choice between art as a diversion or decoration, on the one 
hand, or as a peculiar second rate substitute for true-blue empirical knowledge 
on the other’, and second, because of a slavish adulation of science. That our 
thinking in this way 1s, so to speak, a local peculiarity is shown by the fact 
that in times past the parallel was invoked the other way about, and it was 
deemed a convincing way of justifying philosophy to construe it as a kind of 
music. Morgan is, rightly, concerned to resist reductionism in art, that is, to 
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resist any explanation of the value of art which does not recognize its distinctive 
value. He asks, “Who among us would exchange the Sistine Ceiling for one 
more monograph, however learned, on Pauline theology?’ in confident 
expectation of what the answer will be.’ 

That the answer to his question is plain, however, does not establish as 
much as Morgan thinks it does. To suppose that the Sistine Ceiling could be 
replaced by a theological monograph is like supposing that an explanatory 
study of Shakespearean tragedy renders it otiose for a reader to see the plays, 
and this is certainly an absurd supposition. Yet the fact that a play cannot 
be so replaced, does not imply that literary criticism cannot enhance our 
understanding of Shakespeare. Similarly, to agree that the value of the Sistine 
Ceiling is sui generis does not imply that this value cannot lie in its ability to 
enhance our understanding of, perhaps, Pauline theology. 

Morgan’s mistake here is in thinking that the ‘cognitive significance’ theory 
must be spelled out in terms of propositional truth, and he has an argument 
which relies very heavily upon it, namely his contention that any truth must be 
contradictable, whereas one art work cannot contradict another, from which it 
follows that art works cannot be regarded as truths of some sort. But the 
more interesting versions of the theory under consideration, such as Good- 
man’s, speak of art as a form of understanding, and while it may be true that 
any proposition can be negated, an understanding cannot be negated, though 
it can be shown to be deficient. Newton’s mechanics offers us a different 
understanding of matter in motion than does Aristotelian physics, but one 
does not contradict the other in any straightforward sense. For all Morgan 
shows to the contrary, as much can be said of artistic visions. 

Having offered some general considerations against the cognitive signific- 
ance view, Morgan goes on to consider its application in specific art forms— 
music, painting and literature. He thinks it patently absurd that the importance 
of that ‘breathless final moment when you have moved intensively with heart 
and mind through a quartet of Brahms or Bartok’ should be explained by 
‘what you learned’. ‘Learning, knowledge, and truth are no less valuable 
because their value is not exclusive. There really are other goods in the world 
than these, and there really is no need to confect such bogus kinds of truth as 
poetic or pictorial or musical truth for works of art to wear as certificates of 
legitimacy’ .* 

No one need deny this. Pleasure, for example, is a value which might be 
invoked to explain the value of art. Morgan, however, dismissively speaks of 
it as diversion or decoration and this is because he no less than others wants 
to speak of art enriching us, and even wants to be able to speak of music as 
involving a movement of mind. It is precisely these and many similar ways of 
talking that the ‘cognitive significance’ thesis aims to accommodate, and 
regarded as a claim about understanding rather than truth, nothing said so far 
shows that it cannot do this. 
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The thesis certainly has its difficulties, but before considering them in more 
detail, 1t 1s worth rehearsing the advantages it enjoys as an explanation of the 
value and importance of serious art, for these show that we have reason to 
persist in trying to solve these difficulties. 

The belief in serious art as a medium in which human understanding may 
be advanced explains its place in our culture. The role and status of art in the 
curricula of schools and universities is immediately more intelligible than it 
would otherwise be. Given that the purpose of education is to develop the 
mind and promote understanding, and that art 1s one form of understanding, 
the study of art clearly has a proper place in education. The fact that private 
time and public resources are devoted to it in greater measure than to the 
pursuit of amusement or even the development of sport ıs no more puzzling 
than that the time and resources given to study of the sciences also exceeds 
these. Moreover, someone’s making a lifetime’s commitment to art as a 
painter, poet or composer, can be understood as another instance of devotion 
to the old Delphic ideal ‘Man, know thyself!’ rather than an excessive pursuit 
of pleasure or unintelligible wallowing in emotional turbulance. 

Art as understanding also enables us to explain an umportant range of critical 
vocabulary which is as a matter of fact widely and readily used. A work may 
be said to have quality to the degree that it enhances our understanding and 
be undistinguished to the extent that it does not, just as the importance of 
one experiment or mathematical proof is judged greater than another in 
accordance with its contribution to intellectual progress. We can describe a 
work as the exploration of a theme without any conceptual impropriety, and 
speak intelligibly of insight and profundity, superficiality and distortion. An 
artistic portrayal of something may be described as convincing or unconvin- 
cing, just as an argument may. All assessments of this sort are either imposs- 
ible or puzzling 1f the value in art is pleasure or enjoyment. Furthermore, 
contrary to what might be supposed, appeals to some variety of expressivism 
cannot make much sense of them either. If art is the expression of an artist’s 
emotion, then, though it can have an effect upon an audience, it does not direct 
the mind, and hence cannot direct it either superficially or to insight and 
ulumuination. 

In short, the principal virtue of aesthetic cognitivism is its ability to provide 
a better explanation of the value and significance of art and to explain ways 
in which people actually think and talk about it. 


N 


There are however some familiar difficulties. Three are specially important. 
Consider more closely Goodman’s suggested parallel between art and science, 
where ‘science’ is taken to include all abstract intellectual inquiry — history, 
mathematics, philosophy and so on, no less than natural or social science. In 
all these disciplines, inquiry can be characterized as a movement of thought 
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from an established basis to a yet to be established terminus via a logic, or set 
of rules of reasoning. In empirical studies the established base is called evidence 
and the terminus is called hypothesis. In mathematics the equivalents are 
axioms and theorems, in philosophy premisses and conclusion. The termino- 
logy changes, but in all forms of intellectual inquiry the same structure can 
be discerned in the abstract; an effort is made to show (in the sense of 
demonstrate) a progression from base to terminus and, since an established 
terminus becomes a base for the next chain of reasoning, successful inquiry 
moves progressively from terminus to terminus. 

Description of the underlying structure common to a variety of discaplines, 
if it is to avoid the terminology of any one discipline, will inevitably sound 
unfamiliar, but it draws attention to a feature of inquiry which is in fact 
thoroughly familiar. So described, however, important difficulties are raised 
for the idea of art as a form of understanding, because in a work of art there 
appears to be no room for a distinction between the established ground upon 
which we begin and the terminus to which we are being led, nor is there 
anything very obvious that might parallel a ‘logic’. This is partly because 
works of art are works of imagination. Unlike scientific or historical theories, 
they have, it appears, no reference outside themselves. For instance, we can 
say if we like that Arnold Bennett’s novel Lord Raingo is a study of the inter- 
play of principle and ambition in politics, just as we might say it of Stephen 
Oates’s biography of Lincoln, With Malice Toward None. But to speak of both 
of them as studies or explorations disguises a difference between the two. 
Oates is constrained in what he writes by what actually happened. Bennett 
on the other hand has, apparently, no such constraint; he can make the ‘facts’ 
of Raingo’s career whatever he wishes. Lincoln is recorded as being assassin- 
ated. That his life and career should end in this way is a matter over which 
Oates has no choice. As Raingo’s political fortunes begin to rise once more, 
he contracts an illness which proves fatal. That his life and career should end 
in this way is a matter wholly of Bennett’s choosing. 

The same point applies to many other literary works and indeed of other 
forms of art as well. Constable’s picture is not a less wonderful painting if in 
fact Salisbury Cathedral cannot and never could be seen from that angle, but 
the same misrepresentation in 2 guidebook would be a serious fault. It seems 
to follow that however novelists or other artists might direct our thoughts, 
they cannot direct them from truth to truth since at the base of their activity 
lies not fact but imagination. 

A second difficulty ıs this. In history or philosophy the evidence adduced, 
the hypotheses advanced and the conclusions defended can almost always be 
expressed or explained in different ways. Thereygite atte 
less good formulations; some explanations apS{yOitet Beedle, more simply 
expressed, for instance. But in general the pregi argument or 
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and validity. It seems that the contrary is true in art. It has long been held 
that one of the peculiarities of art is its unity of form and content, that it is 
impossible for a true work of art to say or to show what it does in any other 
form without significant loss of content. If so, how could artistic insight and 
understanding be paraphrased, for to present the content of a work in another 
form, is to destroy it? This means the ‘truth’ in art eludes us every time we 
try to explain it. Thus, Pope’s well-known line—‘What oft was thought but 
ne’er so well express’d’— cannot properly describe the nature of poetry, since 
in poetry there is no way of isolating the thought other than in its expression. 
How then is truth in art to be tested, refined and revised? 

Thirdly, there is the difficulty of particularity in art. Cognition, Aristotle 
tells us, trades in universals. It involves a measure of abstraction and general- 
ization, which enables us to transcend the peculiarities of the particular case 
and arrive at an understanding of a range of cases. Even where it is inappropri- 
ate to speak of anything as precise as a theory, there is always a measure of 
abstraction. Now, though Aristotle himself thought that art deals in univer- 
sals, this is not a view that 1s easy to accept. Paintings, plays, sculptures and 
so on portray, and must portray, particulars. We can say if we wish that a 
face ın a painting is the face of human distress, but the fact remains that it is 
a face, and how we move from a judgement about this one face to a universal 
judgement raises a difficulty. Mr Woodhouse in Jane Austen’s Emma, for 
instance, may be described as a splendid image of hypochondria, but once we 
regard him as having standard character traits mirroring those to be found 
elsewhere, we replace the particularity of Austen’s imaginative creation (which 
is where her genius is correctly thought to lie) with a stereotype. 

These, then, are the three major difficulties that the theory of art as under- 
standing most obviously encounters. But though they are familiar, each of 
them, I shall argue, overstates the case. 


ID 


Works of art are wholly imaginary. In whatever sense this is true, it must be 
made to square with 2 distinction between the realistic and the fantastic in art. 
In A History of Tom Jones Fielding prefaces each book with remarks on the art 
of writing novels in which he eschews all fantastic mechanisms— magic spells, 
witches, good fairies and the like— whereby the problematic action of a story 
may be resolved. So, when it appears that Tom Jones has been to bed with 
his own mother, a fact presenting seemingly insurmountable difficulties for 
him, we know that Fielding has to find a non-fantastic way of getting him out 
of them. He has to imagine some resolution to the plot, but his imagination is 
constrained by the realities of human experience. This does not mean that 
fantastic works cannot deal with the realities of human experience, or that 
Tom Jones is not a work of imagination. The point is rather that we must 
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not understand the claim that works of art are wholly imaginary to imply 
that the artist’s imagination operates without constraint. 

Conversely, it is wrong to think of scientists or historians as passively 
‘tracking’ the truth on the basis of empirical data which just present them- 
selves. Intellectual inquiry too employs imagination, in forming hypotheses, 
rooting out the facts in the first place and interpreting them. 

To appreciate these observations about art and science, compare a map and 
a photograph. Maps aim to represent the landscape whose features they 
record. It might be supposed that doing so involves the complete suppression 
of imagination, but of course, geographical features are represented by sym- 
bols and the perspicuousness of the representation, and hence the usefulness 
of the map, depends upon the imagination with which symbols are devised. 
Imagination makes a great difference to a map’s utility; yet the purpose of 
every map remains the representation of things as they are. 

Consider now a photograph of the same landscape as represented on a 
map. Occasionally it has been thought that photography, since it cannot but 
represent ‘what is there’, is not an art. Such a view, however, is impossible 
to sustain, since photographs employ focus, composition, and use of colour 
no less than a painting. The photograph gives us knowledge of the area. 
Unlike the map, though, it does so by letting us see the landscape itself, not 
by supplying information in the form of conventional notation. Imagination 
can enter into the photograph more deeply than it can into the mapmaking, 
however, even at the level of choosing of a point of view. While the business 
of the map maker is to record information neutral with respect to interest,’ 
the photographer chooses a point of view precisely in order to give the land- 
scape special interest. Furthermore, the more imaginative the photographer 
is, the more likely it is that the point of view is one which, left to our own 
devices, we would not have chosen. Thus it is not fanciful to speak of a 
photograph’s revealing new, and hitherto unimagined aspects of a landscape. 
This use of imagination is to be contrasted, of course, with doctoring the 
photograph. A highly imaginative photograph of a landscape is to be distin- 
guished from the celebrated ‘photographs’ of fairies at the bottom of the 
garden. It is at one and the same time a work of imagination and concerned 
with what is really there. 

The sharp contrast between reality and imagination upon which the first 
objection depends can thus be seen to be misdrawn, though there is a residual 
difficulty. Even if imagination is involved in ascertaining truth in history or 
in science, an important difference remains between a work of art and a work 
of inquiry, namely that the latter has a structure of reasoning by which it 
moves from premiss to conclusion, whereas the former does not. History, 
science and philosophy are disciplines, organized systems of knowledge, not 
merely collections of isolated facts or propositions. Intellectual inquiry does 
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not just confront the mind with fact or hypothesis, but directs it through a 
progression of thought, and it is this capacity which allows us to call these 
modes of understanding. In contrast, it seems, the best art can do is present a 
point of view. Even writers sympathetic to the idea of truth in art have 
generally supposed that art merely expresses truth, not that it argues for ıt. 
If it does not argue for it, however, it cannot be said to show anything, and 
1f ıt cannot show the truth of what it contains, it can at best be a mode of 
expression, not of understanding. 

But 1s this correct? Though there are certainly differences between artmak- 
ing and intellectual inquiry, contrasting them in just this way 1s misleading. 
The content of ‘mind’ is not only thought; sensual experience is as much 
mental as intellectual reflection. The visible, the audible and the tactile com- 
prise the content of mind as well as the intelligible. Moreover, sensual experi- 
ence, as an aspect of mind, is not a matter of passive seeing and hearing, but 
of active looking and hstening. Looking and listening exercises the mind no 
less than thinking or calculating. Now while it may be true that works of art, 
even works of literature, do not direct abstract thought, ıt may none the less 
be true that they direct the mind, that is, direct the perception of the audience. 
The example of the photograph makes this plain. A photograph gives us a 
point of view, just as a painter determines how we see the objects in the picture. 
This is most obvious at the basic level of perspective; foreground and back- 
ground are essential elements of our visual experience, and in a picture it 18 
the painter, not the spectator, who determines what is in the foreground and 
what in the background. Whereas when I look about me I determine what I 
focus on, in a photograph or a painting this is largely (though obviously never 
wholly) determined for me. 

Thus we can properly speak of works of art directing the mind, even though 
not by proof, demonstration or the presentation of propositions. Examples 
of this power of mental direction are legion. Rhythm in poetry, for instance, 
by determining how we hear the line, and where the emphasis falls, can 
determine what the sense is. Composers determine how music is heard— 
which sound predominates over others both acoustically and harmonically. 
An architect can determine the order in which shapes and materials are seen 
by those who walk through a building. And so on. What this shows is that 
art has resources which imagination may employ in directing the minds of 
the audience, and as yet we have seen no reason to suppose that it cannot do 
so to the end of greater understanding. 


IV 


There arises now, however,'a doubt about the object of that understanding. 
Consider again the parallel of the photograph and the map. The argument 
was that the photograph no less than the map can give us information about 
a landscape and that a good photograph does so by presenting us with imagin- 
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ative ways of looking at the landscape. Now it seems to be confirmation of 
this thought that we can speak of a deceptive photograph, one which gives 
us mistaken ideas about the subject photographed. But in fact this possibility 
counts against the suggestion that photography as an art is a form of under- 
standing because, considered as an object of aesthetic interest, the deceptive 
character of a photograph is of no consequence. In order to decide whether a 
photograph is worth exhibiting or not, we do not need to inspect the original 
subject of the photograph. We need not go beyond the photograph; its aes- 
thetic merits and demerits are, so to speak, wholly within it. 

The irrelevance of the independent subject is one consequence of the view 
that in art the ideal is unity of form and content. In the imagined photograph 
what matters is not the accuracy of beliefs about the subject that the photo- 
graph generates, but the internal harmony between the subject and the way 
the photograph, deceptively or not, presents it; in other words, the harmony 
of form and content. 

Similarly, in a poem what matters is not the truth or falsehood of the 
sentiment expressed, but the fittingness or otherwise of its expression. When 
Macbeth says ‘Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player that struts and frets 
his life upon the stage and then is heard no more’, 1t is irrelevant to assessing 
the merits of Shakespeare to ask whether life is a walking shadow. Someone 
who, in critical response, said, for instance, that life 1s generally not as bad as 
Shakespeare here makes it out to be, would nghtly be thought to be making 
a foolishly irrelevant remark. What matters is whether despair of the sort 
Macbeth is imagined as undergoing is or is not fittingly expressed in the line. 

Both examples purport to show that though photographers, poets and 
painters can direct the mind, the point of their direction does not lie beyond, 
but wholly within the work of art, and it seems it must be so. Collingwood 
makes this point in connection with portraiture: 


A portrait... 1s a work of representation. What the patron demands is a good 
likeness; and that ıs what the painter aims, and successfully, if he 1s a competent 
painter, at producing. It is not a difficult thing to do; and we may reasonably 
assume that in portraits by great painters such as Raphael, Titian, Velazquez, or 
Rembrandt it has been done. But, however reasonable the assumption may be, it 
is an assumption and nothing more. The sitters are dead and gone, and we cannot 
check the likeness for ourselves. If, therefore, the only kind of ment a portrait 
could have were its hkeness to the sitter, we could not possibly distinguish, except 
where the sitter 1s still alive and unchanged, between a good portrait and a bad.’ 


Clearly there 1s cogency in this line of thought, but once again what is right 
about it is generally misconstrued. It is true that we ought not to think of 
Macbeth’s speech as a short treatise on despair by Shakespeare, and we ought 
not to regard, say, Gainsborough’s portrait of Mr and Mrs Andrews as a 
record of the appearance of the couple in question. Nevertheless, it does not 
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follow that these works do not point beyond themselves in any way whatever. 
We can profitably regard Macbeth, at that point in the play, as an image, not 
just of one man’s mood, but of despair. And, as John Berger once demon- 
strated,’ we can see, caught in Gainsborough’s portrait of the Andrews, some- 
thing that they themselves may not have been able to see, a distinctively 
proprietorial attitude. 

What is correct in Collingwood’s argument is its insistence that the relation 
between art and anything beyond it cannot be construed as one of correspond- 
ence, but it does not follow that there can therefore be no relation between a 


work of art and an external reality. 


V 
What, then, is this relation? The basic thought in representation as correspond- 
ence is that we look independently at reality and then at art in order to see 
how well the latter has represented the former. But we may as easily, and to 
greater advantage, construe the relation as the other way about. We look 
independently at art in order thereafter to see reality afresh, or even, to become 
properly aware of it for the first time. 

To appreciate the extent of the alteration in thinking about art that this 
reversal allows, consider the third problem detailed above, that concerning 
the particularity of art and the universality of understanding. This has now 
been cast in a different light. The problem was that Mr Woodhouse, to con- 
tinue the earlier example, though a convincing portrait of a hypochondriac, 
is a particular character. How then can he summarize general truths about 
hypochondriacs? Once we reverse the relation between art and reality it 
becomes apparent that what there is to be learned from Emma in this regard 
is not obtained by seeing in Mr Woodhouse aspects of real hypochondriacs, 
but seeing in real hypochondriacs aspects of Mr Woodhouse. Our experience 
is not summarized in the character, but unilluminated, perhaps awakened 
by it. 

We speak of having or lacking experience, of being experienced and inex- 
perienced. ‘Usually when we do so, some specific context is understood— 
military experience, for instance, or experience of mountain climbing. But as 
far as the word itself goes, the contexts in which it may be used are very 
broad. We can speak more broadly in emotional contexts—experience of fear 
or love—or most broadly of all perhaps—sense experience. In this last use 
some writers have thought that the sense of the word changes, but if, as I 
argued earlier, the mental life of a human being is of different kinds, there is 
no reason to think this. 

Understood in this way, we may say that human existence, as opposed to 
mere organic existence, is largely, though not exclusively, a matter of experi- 
ence. It is not exclusively so because experience may be distinguished from 
memory, from imagination, from anticipation of the future, and from intellec- 
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tual abstraction, all of which play important parts in the life of a human being. 
And each of these may inform experience.’ In attending to what is happening 
to us, these other aspects of mind make us aware of interconnections— with 
past events, with hoped-for outcomes, with true generalizations. What is of 
most interest here is imagination. Human beings have the ability to manipulate 
. their experience imaginatively. And this is one of the ways in which we may 
bring ıt more sharply into focus and find greater significance in it. 

Once again, this is just an abstract way of describing something familiar. 
We may interpret the words, or actions or gestures of another person with 
more or less imagination, the result being a greater or lesser degree of under- 
standing of their meaning. Of course, individuals are not possessed of ima- 
gination to the same degree, any more than they have equally good memories 
and it is here that we find a significant role for art and artists, namely in 
supplying the imaginative apprehension of experience in which others are 
relatively deficient. 

To see how art can be a form of understanding, it is essential to grasp that 
it involves moving from art to experience, not from experience to art. It is 
true that the images by which we are confronted in art are always images of 
particulars, but as Aristotle points out in the case of drama, images and charac- 
ters can be generalized. Bruegel’s celebrated picture can be of a country wed- 
ding, and need not be of any particular country wedding. It will not alter its 
subject to discover that the faces and objects collected in it were never 
assembled together at any one time, or even that they never existed. Art may 
be imaginary through and through, but it can still enable us to look more 
sensitively at the people, circumstances and relationships in our own experi- 
ence. The question to be asked of such a work is not, ‘Does this effectively 
capture the scene portrayed?’ but ‘Does this make us see this sort of occasion 
differently?’. 


VI 


I have been defending a version of cognitivism in art, but there is an important 
point to be stressed. Aesthetic cognitivism is plausible only as a normative 
not as a descriptive thesis. It says that in so far as art advances understanding, 
it is to be valued the more highly, not that it always does, or that this is the 
only reason for valuing it. As a descriptive universalization about art, cognitiv- 
ism is no more convincing than any other. It is clear that many poems, pic- 
tures, pieces of music, statuettes, stories, plays, tapestries and items of jewel- 
lery, which have been held in high regard, cannot be thought to have a 
cognitive dimension and it would require the most elaborate conceptual man- 
oeuvres to save the descriptive thesis that art is a form of understanding from 
straightforward empirical refutation. 

Descriptive theories of art are exclusive. If Bell, Fry and others are right 
that art is to be defined in terms of significant form, then expressivists are 
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wrong. A definition couched ın terms of necessary and sufficient conditions 
must rule out any other such definition. This is not true of normative theories. 
We can accept that art is to be valued as a form of understanding, and deny 
that all that 1s called art is to be valued for this reason or denied the title ‘art’. 
Talk of art as a form of understanding usually smacks of portentousness. 
Perhaps for this reason it is often and easily construed as implying a denigra- 
tion of the more obvious values of entertainment and enjoyment. But this is 
a false construction. However welcome the suggestion that there is more to 
art than the pleasure we derive from it, we need not deny that pleasure is 
often, though not always, one of the things that makes it valuable. The point 
to be emphasized is that a normative theory of art, of the sort elaborated here, 
is not intended to demarcate ‘true art’ or ‘art proper’ to the detriment of 
‘so-called art’ which does not or cannot fit this description. It is meant to 
explain, in the sense of rationally justify, certain discriminations between 
works and forms of art, discriminations that show themselves not only in 
express judgements but in status accorded. Whether anyone prefers D. H. 
Lawrence to P. G. Wodehouse or thinks more highly of Michael Tippett than 
Scott Joplin is not to the point. What we want to know 1s whether the different 
status frequently accorded to different artistic productions has a rational basis 
or is the result of mere social prejudice and cultural illusion.” 

And this is what the cognitivist theory—that art can enhance our under- 
standing of human experience—purports to explain. If it is a fact that some 
works of art can supply us with a deeper understanding by imaginatively 
illuminating our experience, then it is no more puzzling that we lend greater 
importance to them than to works of entertainment than it is to discriminate 
between significant scientific experiments and amusing or fascinating tricks 
that exploit a knowledge of optics or magnetism. Science no less than art can 
be entertaining; ıt can require very high levels of expertise; it can have practical 
uses. But the greatest scientific achievements are those that have made funda- 
mental contributions to human understanding. And something similar, I have 
argued, can intelligibly be said of art." 


Gordon Graham, Department of Moral Philosophy, University of St Andrews, St 
Andrews, Fife KY16 9AL, Scotland. 
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MUSIC, PLATONISM AND 
PERFORMANCE: SOME ONTOLOGICAL 
STRAINS 
R. A. Sharpe 


A PHILOSOPHER new to recent work on the ontology of music will encounter 
some familiar metaphysical positions. Thus we may contrast Platonist theories 
such as those of Wolterstorff, Levinson and Kivy' with Nominalist theories 
such as those of Goodman.? For the Platonists the work of music exists inde- 
pendently of the performance and the notation, indeed Wolterstorff is enough 
of a Platonist to think that all possible works of music pre-exist their notation.’ 
For him all that a composer does is to select a work; he does not create it. 
This extreme Platonism is distinctly at odds with commonly made distinctions 
and would, of course, apply quite generally. Nobody, it seems, ever creates 
anything. The gifted poet, scientist or philosopher is merely good at recogniz- 
ing possible propositions whose existence 1s prior and independent. 

The strict Platonist programme allows for a plethora of sound patterns. 
Every possible pattern will have a Platonic existence. It might be tempting to 
suppose that amongst these will be the good, the bad and the mediocre. 
Platonism is traditionally ambiguous about this. As well as the Form of the 
Good, is there the Form of the callous, the envious or the mean-spirited? 

Consider this fact about creativity. The composer who creates a work may 
have the experience described by writers of being taken over by the work. It 
is begun by him but then a certain remorseless logic continues the work. To 
that extent to create a pattern is to recognize the continuance of a pattern. So 
the composer naturally tends to think of what he composes as having some 
independence and this favours that partial Platonism which sees the Platonic 
heaven as inhabited only by Forms of the valuable. Because music which has 
quality also has umity and integrity such that alterations damage it, it follows 
that a work once begun can only develop in a limited number of ways. Not 
any pattern of sounds can qualify as a Platonic Form; only those which have 
the beauty of integrity. 

However, the case I have described is not fully Platonic. The musiqan 
begins, perhaps through setting himself a formal problem, and finds himself 
committed to a way of proceeding. He starts the music. Nor is there anything 
here to show that other sound patterns may not have a Platonic existence. In 
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any case a sound pattern alone is not music. Until a hearer hears it as an 
ordered sequence, an idea that develops from a beginning to an end or as a 
pattern which repeats itself, we have just a dead pattern. It is the fact that we 
hear music as a pattern and in doing so impose a foregrounding, an order on 
it, which makes it music and not mere sound. Sounds have to be heard in a 
particular way to be music rather than noise just as a painting has to be seen 
as a painting of a figure or at least of a pattern. Because music is composed 
it can be heard in a tradition and that tradition makes it possible as music. An 
uncomposed music of the spheres will not be music except in the derivative 
way that we ‘project on to it’ a pattern much as we may ‘see’ a landscape as 
a Turner dt a Constable. 

As I have hinted, a frequently aired criticism of such Platonism in music 
is that it denies creativity.* If a work of music is an abstract entity, a sound 
pattern that exists independently of the composer, then, instead of creating 
it, he merely selects it. The customary reply of Platonists is that there are two 
sorts of selectivity and that one of these is creative. On the face of it this is 
little help unless the Platonist has a theory about what it is to recognize a 
pattern ab initio and, moreover, an account of how the abstract entity enters 
into 2 causal relationship with the composing mind. Levinson distinguishes 
here between ‘implicit’ types from which ‘initiated types’ derive without to 
my mind clearing up the epistemological issue. It is as much of a problem for 
the ontologist of music as it is for the Platonist philosopher of mathematics 
who has to show how mathematical discoveries are made. We need an 
epistemology. 

Worse still, as Stan Godlovitz points out,° these abstract patterns cannot be 
heard and this failure of audibility is not because the frequencies are too high 
for the human ear. It hardly seems proper to call them ‘sound patterns’. 

There are further problems. As we have already noticed, it is a fact that 
music is composed in a certain historical setting. Beethoven’s music is, inter 
alia, an expression of romanticism and no abstract type pre-dating the founda- 
tion of the world can have that expressive character. There are then features 
of the work of music which cannot be found in the abstract sound pattern. 
Indeed if, mirabile dictu, that exact sound pattern were repeated at another time 
it would not have the same properties. Levinson makes the point in preparing 
the way for his more moderate Platonism.*® 

Finally, what makes Mozart use the Alberti bass in his K. 545 piano sonata? 
We will not explain this in terms of his apprehension of a Platonic sound 
pattern. It is rather that it was part of the lingua franca of music at that 
time. Brahms uses the St Anthony Chorale in his variations not because he 
apprehended an abstract sound pattern in a Platonic vision but because he 
came across a tune written down by somebody else. On the whole what 
music gets written is written because of models which others used before. 
(There are stylistically very original figures such as Janacek and perhaps 
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Domenico Scarlatti but they are not more creative than Bach or Mozart whose 
debts are more obvious.) My point is that explanations of both creative and 
non-creative composition fall within the second category which, on a rigor- 
ously Platonist account, seems non-creative selectivity. The more reticently 
Platonist account, that of Levinson, still thinks of the sound structures as 
existing prior to their ‘indication’ by the composer. The notes of the Tristan 
chord could have been sounded together before and Mozart or Brahms, he 
says,’ following Kivy, must have been aware that they could. Two points 
occur to me; both suggest that there is a sense of ‘impossible’ in which it was 
impossible for either of these composers to use such a chord; firstly, it was 
not in their vocabulary; secondly, it would not have counted for them as 
music. Had Mozart thought of such a combination it would have been an idle 
thought. 

The literature on the ontology of music 1s now extensive and it has been 
magisterially reviewed by Levinson.* My interests are tangential; I want to 
argue that the motive for the ontology is ideology, for there is a prior commit- 
ment to ideology which determines the choice of ontology. Ideology imposes 
certain selections upon us for it privileges certain features of art and thereby 
brings with it an ontology; a neutral analysis cannot bypass such evaluations 
without infidelity to the concept at issue. For the assumption that there ıs a 
unitary pre-analytic conception to which an analysis can do justice is not an 
assumption I share. 

Before I develop this let me turn to Nelson Goodman, who is generally 
thought to represent the nominalist alternative. For Goodman the work of 
music is the class of performances which comply with a notation.’ It 1s correct 
to suppose that this approach places a premium on fidelity to the composer's 
intentions. You might argue that a Platonist can equally well demand fidelity 
to the composer’s identification of a particular pattern. However, that con- 
sideration does not seem quite so central to the Platonist simply because a 
notation is merely one amongst a number of elements in the ontology. In 
Goodman’s ontology the pnvileged position of fidelity shows in the implica- 
tions of his notorious doctrine that a single wrong note prevents a performance 
being a performance of the work in question. One devastating question puts 
this into place. Lydia Goehr asks what it is supposed to be a theory of.’ If 
the divergence between theory and practice means so little to Goodman what 
interest does his theory have? A purely formal arrangement of definitions and 
arguments has no independent interest at all. 

What is striking and what will occupy me for the rest of this paper is the 
way that the two alternatives privilege certain aspects of musical practice and 
of talk about music. It has become usual to speak of ‘ideology’ in this connec- 
tion.!! I will follow this usage pro tem but I shall, later on, say more about 
what the term connotes. 

Platonism and Nominalism, it seems, share at least this in common; they 
propose to articulate the prevailing conception of the “work’. Now as far as I 
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can see, nothing prevents such a concept from being incoherent: after all, if, 
as Goehr argues,” such concepts are the locus of ideological pressures, then 
these pressures may lead to conflicts which are located within the concept of 
music itself; just as a member of the Conservative party may believe various 
inconsistent doctrines about freedom, opportunity and equality and a Chris- 
tian various inconsistent things about God, evil and human freedom, so a 
musician may believe inconsistent things about the sanctity of the composer’s 
intentions and about the freedom of the interpreting performer. But it might 
also be true, of course, that the apparent incoherence results from some 
misunderstanding. 

Consider, to start with, the various ways in which an analysis could go 
wrong. It might be simply that the philosopher is mistaken. This is how a 
philosopher customarily thinks of her activity. She is trying to get an accurate 
picture of some ‘conceptual facts’ and, because of the difficulty and the com- 
plexity of the case she fails to get it quite right. Perhaps she might try to give 
an analysis in Nominalist terms; it does not work and she either gives it up 
or amends it. Certainly sometimes philosophy is like this but, more often, 
not. Few philosophers are the islands of pure rationality they like to think. 

For a philosopher may have committed herself to a theory after years of 
hard thinking. Naturally she does not favour infanticide and, in any case, if 
she has published it, she is identified with the position so it matters to her 
that it is defensible. This is not a bad thing. The ideas get a run for their 
money and her protagonists enjoy the cut and thrust of argument. It is never 
much fun when a philosopher loses confidence in her ideas and then refuses 
to defend them. 

But the case we are interested in is different again. We need to consider 
the situation where the analysis produced takes some of its charge from the 
ideologically based aspects of the situation. Thus the attraction of Platonism 
might be twofold, and in both respects linked with what I have called, follow- 
ing the trend, ‘ideology’. 

Firstly, an analogy between works of music and painting and sculpture, 
whose place amongst the fine arts was assured long before music was so 
classified, might thereby be underpinned. This places music, ceteris paribus, in 
the company of the highest forms of art, those whose prestige is secure.” 
To place music among the paradigms of art means separating work from 
performance and interpretation. Such a view consorts well with Platonism. It 
1s certainly incompatible with a Nominalism which, in Goodman’s account, 
privileges the notation. For the notation is not itself a work of art but merely 
a means of producing a performance which, in the nature of the case, must 
be ephemeral. The ‘permanence’ and ‘objectivity’ which the Platonist is look- 
ing for in a work of art is absent. 

Secondly, such Platonism might connect with the long tradition of music 
as concerned with abstract formal and unheard patterns, a doctrine alluded to 
by Keats in the famous lines from the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’, ‘Heard melod- 
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ies are sweet but those unheard are sweeter’. Such music was traditionally 
distinguished from the music we dance to or sing. To defend the claim that 
this is ideological we need to show that this conception of music is deeply 
embedded in how musicians think about their art and that challenging it might 
demand painful and revolutionary adjustments. Its ideological force lies in the 
way ıt connects with a musician’s self-assessment, on his view of the place of 
his art in culture and society. 

The pressures for Platonism in music presumably also have something to 
do with the long accepted similanties between a notated art and mathematics. 
To that extent, Platonism in music is the child of traditions, analogies and 
even educational classification such as the yoking together of music and math- 
ematics in the mediaeval quadrivium. l 

If the concept of a work of music thus embodies Platonism we may well 
feel ambivalent about challenging the analysis which embodies it. Although 
we may feel it fails to accord with other aspects of musical practice and with 
the way we discuss music, we may feel that the purpose of such a concept is 
to incorporate an ideal. Undermine it and you may undermine a pillar of the 
institutions and practices of music-making. Whether it does, of course, is a 
matter of fact. There are analogies in the concept of a Deity; it has been a 
common defence of belief in God that it underpins certain moral behaviour 
which, in its absence, might be vulnerable. Finally the relation between the 
concept of music as articulated by philosophers and the practice of musicians 
might be asymmetrical. The analysis may not affect practice. It may, of 
course, fail to reflect the way musicians use the concept and, in that way, 
be inaccurate but the causal influence on the elaboration of the concept in 
philosophical analysis could, either way, be in one direction. We could cer- 
tainly imagine a parallel situation in political philosophy for example. 

So there are various ways in which the concept of music might be related 
to practice. It might be consonant with it or dissonant with it. In the latter 
case 1t might incorporate ideals which either are not put into practice or could 
not be put into practice. If Goodman accurately captures the concept in his 
Nominalism then what he captures is a conception which stands very 
obliquely to musical practice. For musicians do not count a performance with 
a single mistake not to be a performance of the work. To say that he represents 
a musical ideal in this vision of accuracy is to hold before us, by implication, 
an ideal of performance to which a performer should aspire. To this extent 
the role of the concept is regulative. So it is not ultimately irrelevant to musical 
practice as Goodman seems to conceive it that he should present the thesis in 
this way. 

To avoid misunderstanding let me say that I do not think Goodman’s 
approach is motivated by any specifically musical ideology. The motives are 
more general and metaphysical and to do with his abhorrence of abstract 
entities. Unlike Levinson, Kivy, Goebr and Meyer he shows no great under- 
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standing of music. Indeed, the nub of objections to Goodman is the sheer 
unmusicality of his concerns. How often is it said that whereas one pianist 
plays all the notes, another like, say, Schnabel, makes mistakes aplenty but 
catches the spirit of the music. What matters is interpretative depth. For musi- 
cians, the differences between a great recreative interpreter such as Furt- 
wangler or Beecham, or Solomon or Curzon, and others is a matter of central 
concern. 

It is for precisely this reason that Goodman’s ontology fails where it should 
not, It fails to encapsulate the rival non-Platonist ideology. For what character- 
izes that alternative is the idea that music is essentially a performing art in 
which recreation is central. It is not a matter of exact conformity to a notation 
for such conformity robs music of its spirit. A computer generated presenta- 
tion of sounds whose accuracy can be guaranteed does not sound like a 
performance. Yet this is Goodman’s ideal. His theory actually distorts the 
alternative to Platonism. 

Let us consider a third approach, distinct from both Platonism and Nomin- 
alism, which I shall describe as deflationary. On this view the existence of a 
work of music becomes neither a matter of notation nor of prior existence of 
a pattern. It is a matter of the possibility of performance. If the notated score 
is lost or if an orally transmitted work is forgotten, then it ceases to exist. To 
questions such as ‘where is the work really?’ or ‘what sort of existence does 
it have?’ we simply refer the questioners back to what we have just said about 
the possibility of performance. We can say no more and to persist in such a 
line of questioning shows the presence of a false picture based on misleading 
analogies with the visual arts. My reason for not pursuing such a line, an 
approach which naturally attracts any philosopher influenced by Wittgenstein, 
lies in my feeling that in art ideological factors are deeply interwoven. A 
deflationary approach merely circumvents these. 

To return to the question of ideology, we need to know what difference it 
makes that a concept is, as I would put it, ideologically charged. It’will clarify 
matters if I distinguish between two roles that ideology may have here. J am 
concerned with both of them. The first is the way in which a certain broad 
conception of the nature of music has a role to play in the content of our 
concept of music; this has been my main preoccupation so far. The second is 
the way an ideology may affect our judgement of music; this is perhaps a 
more interesting matter which I shall shortly address. 

The concept of ideology is widely seen as bearing either a broad or a narrow 
sense. In the narrow, more traditionally Marxist sense, an ideology blinds; it 
is a means of exploitation, a means whereby one class preserves its dominance 
over others. In both senses an ideology enshrines certain values; but the 
broader sense does not connote exploitation; in that sense ideology is not 
primarily a weapon and it is not necessarily the locus of self-deception or false 
consciousness. In both senses ideologies define the self-image of groups and 
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members of those groups. How one thinks of oneself and how one thinks of 
one’s society is partly contained within the ideology. When an American 
thinks of his land as the land of opportunity for all, the bastion of freedom 
in a benighted world, that thought reflects an ideology familiar to*us all. 
Characteristically he will react defensively if the component beliefs are chal- 
lenged. He thinks of himself as an American, is proud to be one and believes 
that American history enshrines certain values. Challenge his conception of 
his country and you challenge something close to his identity. In such a broad 
sense, ideologies look to be an inevitable part of human existence. Like the 
poor, they are always with us; we might even define man as the ‘ideological 
animal’. 

Ideologies involve beliefs that have a causal role not only on behaviour but 
on other beliefs. Now it might be replied that all beliefs have such causal 
powers. Faced with contradictory beliefs we may choose to resolve the conflict 
by jettisoning one or the other. The winning belief thus has a causal role in 
the rejection of the other. Certainly this is so, but ideological beliefs are privil- 
eged; we reject them at some cost and other beliefs we normally discard first. 
(Though there is a long and complicated story to be told which does not 
belong here.) The question is whether there 1s anything like this in the con- 
cepts involved in talk about music. Setting aside the case of Wagner, excep- 
tional for all sorts of reasons, you might say that there is surely no reason 
why I should not blithely set aside the music of Mozart as of no interest to 
me. Well, of course, there are reasons. In my sub-culture to be interested in 
the arts is to be worthy of respect. It is important to me that I value Mozart’s 
music and my judgement that it is of supreme value is not one I can easily or 
lightly discard. That judgement is one which I will protect. I suppose we can 
imagine that I might, like Ryle, dismiss music as ‘tunes’ but I would be 
expected to have some compensating interests for this more or less amiable 
philistinism such as a love of the novels of Jane Austen (though ‘classical 
music’ is now central to our culture in the way that poetry and fiction once 
were). But one cannot love music and not care for Mozart or Schubert. They 
are benchmarks in a way that even Beethoven is not. A distaste for some parts 
of the canon, for Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikovsky or Mahler, is permissible 
but not a lack of interest in Haydn, Bach, Mozart or Schubert. To see myself 
as a music-lover requires recognizing that I have a passion for their music. 

Now there is no doubt that we still have a history of music based on a 
canon dominated by German composers, the last relic of that German cultural 
and intellectual domination which marked the last century. (As late as the 
sixties the critic R. W. S. Mend] listed the eight supremely great composers; 
they were all Austrian or German.”) 

I believe that such a history embodies an ideology. Why do I think this? 
Clearly the ideology implicit in the musical canon 1s not an ideology in the 
fully fledged political sense; there is no economics or social theory; however 
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there 1s a strong case for saying that, like standard ideologies, it possesses 
means by which potentially disruptive facts are not allowed to falsify it. That 
is, I will downgrade my experience of music which, given the canon, I ought 
not to enjoy as deeply as I seem to. I do this by means of reservations about 
how long my enjoyment of this work will last or via a judgement about the 
idiosyncrasies of my taste. Thus the presence of the canon acts like an ideology 
in privileging responses to certain figures while marginalizing others. Just as 
an ideological belief in the market economy will tend to minimalize its defects 
so a canon filters. Figures of genuine value may be ignored. Consider the 
ambiguous position of Berlioz, the neglect of the piano concert of Hummel 
in favour of those of Chopin or the neglect of the Berwald symphonies while 
Schumann’s are in the repertoire. Thus potential falsifiers are dealt with. 

So what might be overlooked is that the canon acts like an ideology in the 
sense that it may distort our experiences of music. In that it shares one feature 
with paradigmatic ideologies, it is both inevitable and damaging. It is inevit- 
able in that we cannot do without a history and history in this ideal sense 
embodies a canon. It 1s necessary to make possible our experience of art. It 1s 
necessary because without a history we cannot make sense of the originality 
of a great figure. For it is a condition of understanding a work of art that we 
endeavour to appreciate its originality, its place ın a tradition as well as its 
place in an oeuvre. Of course, for there to be a canon music has to be available. 
It must be at hand to serve as a paradigm and for the purposes of comparison. 
For that reason, at least until the advent of recording, music had to be a 
notated art. In this way its comparatively recent standing as a fine art connects 
with its ontology, which will not surprise those readers who accept the posi- 
tion I defend here. 

I do not think that the concept of music is a coherent concept. It trails 
ideology. Indeed I believe that an analysis 1s impossible because there will not 
be agreement on what salient features of music should be enshrined in an 
analysis. We face two alternative views of what it might be for x to be a work 
of music. One sees the work of music as existing independently of us and 
views performance as a means of grasping, albeit imperfectly and partially, 
its nature. This view 1s reflected in the idea that no single performance is 
adequate to communicate the nature of a great work. The work of music 1s 
a product not an activity. (Levinson remarks that Schenkerism, with its atten- 
tion to the tonal relationships, fits ın with a Platonic view of the work as a 
sound structure). Schnabel used to say that Beethoven’s music was greater 
than it could ever be played. The other view takes the score as a recipe for 
creating a performance which, of its nature, is evanescent. Art is a matter of 
making. Curzon used to object to recording because it preserved what should 
be fleeting. On this view music is essentially a performance art. There may 
be still other views which will come into contention for the content of the 
concept of music may change again but for the moment these approaches 
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seem irreconcilable; although a form of Platonism seems currently dominant 
there is no doubt that the alternative I sketch is live and very influential. This 
appears not just in the debate about license in interpretation but about the 
place of improvisation in cadenzas and ornamentation. Consequently not even 
an analysis which is internally inconsistent would do. It would fail to reflect 
varying estimates of importance. Indeed, when there is a divergence of opin- 
ion like this it is necessary that there should be a focus for disagreements. If 
concepts can be said to have a function, this is part of the function of the 
concept of a work of music, to serve as a court for disputes. 

Now I might have seemed to suggest that Platonism determines one kind 
of interpretation in performance and Nominalism another. Things are not 
quite that simple. Obviously, performing artists are not usually very interested 
in metaphysics and they rarely have a metaphysical axe to grind. That they 
think of themselves as putting us in touch with Beethoven does not imply 
that they think of Beethoven’s thoughts as created tokens of an abstract sound 
pattern or in any other way. 

More to the point, you can think of yourself as communicating Beethoven 
to the audience in terms of Levinson’s modified Platonism, of yourself as but 
a channel through which the music passes to the ears of the audience, and 
still, at the same time, take more liberties than somebody who thinks of 
himself as a performer who creates a transitory work from a notation. Inter- 
pretative freedom is possible in either case and quite similar degrees of license 
may be displayed. 

Perhaps Nominalism is more usually associated with fidelity to the letter 
while Platonists might be expected to be faithful to the spirit of the composer. 
This latter suggests that performances might require adjustments so that the 
work speaks more directly to modern listeners. If a modern music lover is to 
receive the music as the original audience did, it might be necessary to change 
instrumentation. A Platonist too might be less inclined to allow for the variab- 
ility of interpretation. He is more likely to believe that there is a correct 
interpretation and it is that one which revivifies the composer’s ideas. So 
differences of ideology can connect with differences of practice. 

One last possible objection. There is a criticism that the claims which have 
led me to suppose that the concept of music is unanalysable confuse contingent 
truths about music with what properly belongs to the ‘central core’ of the 
concept. I would reply that the conflicting claims about music are differences 
over the heart and that practice reveals that these differences are real. What is 
‘essentially contested’ here is not the extension of ‘work of music’ which 
seems to be how Gallie thought of essentially contested concepts. Combatants 
may agree on that. What is being contested is the content.’® 


IV 


My summary question is an old one. How would the world be different if I 
am wrong? It’s a good way of checking the content of a claim if not invariably 
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illuminating. But in a case dependent on certain historical considerations it 
may be valuable. For my thesis to be wrong it would have to be the case either 
that music, in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, was regarded as 
one of the fine arts or that questions of status and of the relative value of their 
art had no concern for musicians. Secondly, it would have to be the case that 
a particular analysis of the concept of a work of music can now find general 
acceptance amongst musicians. 

Neither of these claims seems to me to be true. Indeed the search for ana- 
lyses in other areas of philosophy has largely been given up. It was, of course, 
part of a programme in philosophy which began with Russell and his theory 
of descriptions served as a paradigm of what philosophical analysis should be. 
Perhaps the criticisms of the Ayer-Chisholm analysis of knowledge by Gettier 
were salutary in loosening the grip of that particular model. But that was just 
one among many changes in philosophy in the sixties. It is, indeed, an interest- 
ing general question as to why analysis should fail so frequently and another 
interesting question why it should be live in the aesthetics of music. 

One answer to the first would be that philosophy is just concerned with 
what is contestable. The ideal of analysis is associated with an ideal of philo- 
sophy as a sort of scientific discipline, an objective recording of conceptual 
facts. But, as I have argued here, interesting concepts are too deeply inter- 
woven with those general ideas which can best be characterized as ‘ideological’ 
for an analysis ever to be uncontroversial. When talking about these ideas to 
philosophical audiences, I have been asked whether a concept such as personal 
identity might also be so infected as to be unanalysable. I don’t know of any 
argument which would show this. It will depend upon the particular belief 
structures of particular societies. I can only say that I would not be surprised 
to find it true. 


R. A. Sharpe, Department of Philosophy, University of Wales, Lampeter, Lampeter, 
Dyfed SA48 7ED, Wales. 
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MUSICAL BEAUTY AND LEVELS OF 


HEARING 
Aksak Yuktanandana 


THOUGH MODERN aesthetics tries to avoid problems of the nature of beauty, 
it cannot afford not to contribute to debates between formalism and expres- 
sionism. That means it cannot dispense completely with problems of beauty. 
For any argument in favour of formalism has implication for the problems of 
beauty. Two authors, Malcolm Budd and Roger Scruton, significantly 
advance the arguments between the two theories, Budd from the side of 
formalism and Scruton from expressionism. However, as practitioners in ana- 
lytic aesthetics they contribute to the debates through their analyses of musical 
understanding, or more specifically, of descriptions of musical understanding. 
Much discussion about musical understanding concerns music appreciation 
and criticism rather than aesthetic theory. It is only when musical understand- 
ing is specifically defined as the core of aesthetic experience of music that the 
analyses become part of aesthetic theory. 

Scruton! argues that the core of aesthetic experience of music, namely, our 
hearing sounds as melodies, harmonies and rhythms, can be explained only 
by means of metaphors. He claims that metaphors transfer extra-musical ideas 
to the experience of sounds and convert the experience of mere sounds into 
the experience of the elements of music, namely, melodies, harmonies and 
rhythms. According to Scruton, to hear a melody in a series of sounds, the 
sounds that compose the melody must be heard as moving ın space; to hear 
2 rhythm in a series of sounds, the sounds must be heard as moving in a 
particular manner, namely, as if they were dancing; to hear harmony in 
sounds, the sounds must be heard as chords, and chords must be heard as 
spaced, open, filled or hollow, for example, and as involving tension, relaxa- 
tion, conflict and resolution. But the sounds in which melody, rhythm and 
harmony are heard do not literally move, dance and so on—they move and 
dance only metaphorically. 

What Scruton appeals to is the fact that when we come to describe melodies, 
harmonies and rhythms, we tend to speak of sounds as if they are objects 
located and moving, in different manners, in space. A sound moves up or 
down, moves fast or slow: the pitches of two sounds may be close together 
or far away from each other, they can move in parallel, or move closer or 
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out of each other, etc. It is very natural for us to describe sounds in music in 
these ways. However, sounds are not objects thus it cannot be literally true 
that they are and move in space. So, it can only be true metaphorically. 

Budd? argues that even if there were an essential relation between experience 
of melody and the concept of movement, to call the description of the nature 
of the experience by means of the related concept metaphorical is not to 
specify the alleged relation. That is because a metaphor stands in need of 
interpretation unless the characterization of experience by the concept in ques- 
tion is ideally specific. That is, unless it specifies a property of the experience 
that cannot be characterized adequately without the use of the concept. That 
would lead to the conclusion that experience of melody has only a metaphor- 
ical essence. However, the concept in question may not render the experience 
only a metaphorical essence if an uninterpreted metaphorical thought using 
that concept were to be embedded ın the experience, that is, if we have that 
experience only when we think that metaphorical thought. But it is unneces- 
sary to think the metaphorical thoughts, “These sounds are moving’, in order 
to experience melody. Thus the concept of movement does not inform the 
experience of melody by metaphorical transference. 

Scruton supports his analysis of musical understanding by appealing to the 
concept of ‘intentionality’ claiming that musical understanding is ‘intentional 
understanding’, that is, it is concerned with the world as intentional object. 
Budd argues that the concept of intentional understanding cannot distinguish 
between what a person takes to be true about objects in his environment and 
what he takes to be true about his experience, that is, it cannot distinguish 
between sensational and representational properties of perceptual experience, 
in the sense given by Christopher Peacocke.’ 

Budd claims that the core of aesthetic experience of tonal music, namely 
our hearing successive tones as melodies, harmonies and rhythms, is more 
appropriately explained in terms of our auditory experience having not just 
the representational properties but also the sensational properties appropriate 
to the intrinsic properties of the music. Peacocke’s notion of a sensational 
property can capture the fact that our experience of tonal music can be highly 
structured and organized simply as the result of the interaction between 
intrinsic properties of the mind and tones, and not with our applying to the 
experience any concept referring to properties of the external world. Budd 
claims that although we normally describe aesthetic experience of music in 
terms of the manners in which tones move up or down in an abstract pitch 
space and in perceptual time, we need not think of tones under concepts of 
movement in space and time in order to hear them as melodies, harmonies 
and rhythms. To hear sequences of tones as melodies, harmonies and rhythms, 
all that is necessary is that our experience possesses organizational properties 
of a certain kind.* 
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Any transferring of concepts from other branches of philosophy to aesthet- 
ics should always be viewed with a degree of suspicion. This paper explores 
Peacocke’s notion of sensational properties and the detail of Budd’s application 
of the notion to musical experience in order to reveal merit or demerit that 
the notion has for aesthetics. It also gives an analysis of the tonal and metred 
musical experience in terms of levels of hearing. 

Peacocke defines the terms ‘representational property’ as the property that 
we take to belong to objects in the world, and the terms ‘sensational property’ 
as the property that we can have in our experience independently of our 
having concepts of the external world. He defends the distinction by means 
of prima-facie examples. He points out that there are perceptual phenomena 
that can be given alternative descriptions independently of how we take the 
world to be. For example, we can hear an interval of six semitones out of 
context as 2 diminished fifth or as an augmented fourth. We can see one 
arrangement of dots on paper as forming either a group of vertical or hori- 
zontal lines. He claims that since the ways we hear or see are not determined 
by the ways we take the world to be, we need to make a distinction between 
two different kinds of property of experience. Grouping, as well as subjective 
properties of sensory experience, turn out to be the sensational properties of 
sensory-perceptual experience since they are the properties that we can have 
in perceptual experience with no need of our possessing concepts of the 
external world. 

Budd utilizes Peacocke’s distinction by claiming that the core of aesthetic 
experience of a musical work consists in our experiencing the work in such a 
manner that the experience possesses not just the representational but the 
sensational properties required by the work. That is, the experience does not 
tell us merely what objects are making the sounds, and in what manner; 
the experience also possesses some other properties, for example, grouping 
phenomena, the descriptions of which are to be specified by music theory. 
Music theorists can specify for us, for example, the particular ways in which 
sounds in a particular piece of music are to be heard as rhythmically or 
melodically grouped together. Budd makes use of Peacocke’s notion of sensa- 
tional properties only to the extent that it embraces the organizational proper- 
ties of the tonal and metred musical experience. However, the notion of sensa- 
tional properties brings along with it the possibility for a theory of 
relationships between classifications of the sensational properties. This may 
be capable of being utilized further in aesthetics. 

According to Peacocke’s definition of sensational properties, it turns out 
that the sensational properties of sensory experience can have different levels 
of classification. For example, in a visual experience of a switch in grouping, 
as in seeing an array of dots forming either vertical or horizontal lines, Pea- 
cocke says: 
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There are at least two levels of classification of [this] visual experience ın sensa- 
tional terms: a basic level, at which terms for the properties have their references 
fixed by means of the imagined frontal glass plane; and a second level, determined 
by different possible patterns of comparative subjective similarity between experi- 
ences falling under these basic types. The difference between the case in which a 
given array 1s seen to be grouped in columns and the case in which it 1s seen to 


be grouped in rows 1s captured at this second level.” 


Another way to say this is: at the basic level, the description consists in the 
specification of dots perceived as allocated at different places in the visual field; 
at the higher level, it consists in the specifications as allocated at different 
places in the visual field of either the horizontal or vertical lines that would 
occlude all the dots if they are imagined and projected into the same visual 
field. 

Peacocke thinks that a full treatment of problems of switches in grouping 
phenomena needs a detailed theory of types of sensational properties and 
relationships among them. It is possible that we can develop a theory which 
specifies relationships between two classes of descriptions, for our experience, 
if we are to see them as similar to either bars or columns. However, I cannot 
see, by merely analysing descriptions of experience, how the theory would 
specify when any of the two alternative descriptions will be true of our experi- 
ence. Despite this limitation, I still believe this type of theory can offer some- 
thing worth while. Now, I claim that such a detailed theory of levels of 
sensational properties in the domain of musical experience can be developed 
into a theory of musical beauty. What we need to do is: firstly, make an 
intensive analysis of descriptions of musical experience, to derive classifica- 
tions of the sensational properties that we have in the experience, and to 
specify relationships of the sensational properties belonging to different 
classes. Then, we need to look for the class of descriptions which are true of 
all and only the experiences of the music to which beauty is attributed. Of 
course this ıs not easily achieved, and perhaps not without significant develop- 
ment in music theory. If current music theories are not yet sufficiently articu- 
lated to permit formulation and identification of the class of sufficient condi- 
tions of musical beauty, then we may look for the class of necessary conditions 
of musical beauty. Then, hopefully, we could be able to specify the classes of 
descriptions which are prerequisites for that class. This can be viewed as a 
theory of musical beauty in a restricted sense. 

In the following, I shall give an analysis of sensational properties in musical 
experience along this line. 

Firstly, I shall show that there is also a switch of grouping phenomena ın 
auditory experience just as in visual experience. We may take our experience 
of clicks of a clock as an example. We can hear clicks of a clock with no sense 
of metre, or hear them in duple time or triple time. When we hear the clicks 
with no sense of metre, we hear them as equal in loudness, having exactly 
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the same timbral characteristics, and separated by equal periods of silence. In 
duple tme, we hear the clicks as being subsumed by a pattern of one accent 
and one non-accent, in triple time, by a pattern of one accent and two non- 
accents. It ıs difficult to specify the difference between the accented and the 
non-accented clicks, but it is sometimes taken for granted that it can be spea- 
fied exhaustively in terms of the illusion of differences of salience, or loudness, 
of the clicks, on the one hand, or in terms of the illusion of differences ın 
sıze, or period of silence, on the other hand. This takes the sense of metre to 
be passive. On the contrary, I think the sense of metre is active: it is a kind 
of mental act upon sound sensations. That is why it is difficult to specify. I 
think specifying the sense of metre in terms of the illusions of differences in 
what we hear is wrong. This will be discussed soon. But, whatever the differ- 
ence between the accented and non-accented clicks is, it happens that we can 
also switch between hearing the same sequence of clicks as in duple time or 
ın triple time. 

Secondly, corresponding to different levels of classification of sensational 
properties, let us suppose that there are different levels of hearing, or seeing. 
But please notice that to talk about levels of hearing, instead of levels of 
descriptions, is not to suggest that we can switch between levels, or that we 
can choose the level at which we are to hear. The notion of levels of hearing 
is brought in only because I want to concentrate upon different levels of 
descriptions rather than the descriptions themselves. In the case of clicks of a 
clock, we can hear them just as equally sounded, and equally allocated within 
time. This is when we hear them with no sense of metre. Let us call it ‘beat 
hearing’. At this level, we describe clicks of a clock in terms of their intensities, 
timbral and temporal characteristics. We may say that this level of hearing 
constitutes the basis for the higher level of hearing, namely, ‘metre hearing’. 
The metre level is higher than the beat level ın the sense that there can be the 
lower level without the higher one, and not the reverse. That is, if the clicks 
were uneven and irregular, the metre hearing would not happen. So we can 
say that beat hearing 1s the basis of metre hearing. The metre level is autonom- 
ous because we can switch between hearing the clicks in duple or in triple 
time. So, in the case of listening to clicks of a clock, we can have two levels 
of hearing, namely, the level of beat and the level of metre hearing. In musical 
experience, however, there distinctively is a next higher level of hearing, 
namely, the level of sounds grouped as rhythmic patterns. Take a solo drum. 
At the basis level, we hear beats, which can be at various paces and can change 
from fast to slow or vice versa. At the intermediate level, we hear metres, 
which can be in various kinds, for example, simple duple or tiple, compound 
duple or triple, or something more complicated, and can also change back 
and forth between each of these. At the top level, we hear sequences of drum 
sounds as being grouped together and connected into distinct rhythmic pat- 
terns. In other words, the whole sequence of drum sounds is parsed into units 
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of different patterns, namely, as concatenations of short and long sounds of 
different proportions. Budd himself explains different rhythms as the different 
ways in which unaccented elements are heard as grouped in relation to an 
accented element.’ This is just to say that in order to hear rhythmic grouping 
we need to hear beats and metre. The nature of rhythmic grouping is the 
parsing of sequences of sounds according to their durational relationships. 
The latter calls for all the three levels of hearing. We can say that parsing is 
the end product and beat and metre hearings are the framework. So in the 
solo drum case, we can conclude that we have at least three levels of hearing. 
Now, if we bring this consideration about levels of hearing of the temporal 
aspect of sounds to bear on the pitch aspect, then we can specify the difference 
between atonal music and tonal music experiences in terms of levels of hear- 
ing. It would then mean that we can give an account of the necessary condition 
of musical beauty in terms of levels of hearing, for only tonal music, as opposed 
to atonal music, is attributed beauty. The difference between the experiences of 
the two types of music is: in the tonal music experience we have higher levels 
of hearing than in the atonal music experience. That is, in the tonal music 
experience, we can have multiple levels of descriptions of our experience of 
pitches; this multiplicity of levels of descriptions is absent from the experience 
of atonal music. As there is a close analogy between the metred music and 
the tonal music experiences, I will approach the latter through the former. 
Parallel to beats, think about the chromatic scale, or, in other words, pitches 
in the twelve equal temperament. When we listen to an instrument playing a 
chromatic scale, we hear a sound whose pitch changes in a regular manner. 
What is regular is the degree of pitch change: pitch keeps changing up or 
down by the same degree, namely, by a semitone. Parallel to metres, think 
about the diatonic scale. That is, think about when we hear the pitch changes 
as subsumed by the diatonic scalestep names, doh-re-me-fah-so-late. ‘The 
diatonic scale is based on the chromatic scale. The difference is that in the 
diatonic scales certain pitches, of the twelve possible pitches within an octave, 
are skipped. Thus, the twelve equal temperament level of hearing provides 
the basis for the diatonic level of hearing, in the same way that the beat level 
of hearing provides the basis for the metre level of hearing: we cannot hear 
the diatonic scales if the distances among the pitches are uneven and dispropor- 
tionate. What makes the distances between consecutive steps in the diatonic 
scale even and proportionate is that they are in a semitone or a tone. We also 
can hear either the major scale or the minor scale, in the same way that we 
can hear either the duple time or the triple time. That is, when we hear a 
sequence of sounds as subsumed by sol-fah names, we can either hear ‘doh’ 
or ‘la’ as the tonic. So hearing at the diatonic scale level is autonomous from 
hearing at the chromatic scale level. Parallel to the rhythmic grouping hearing, 
there distinctively is a next higher level of hearing in tonal music experience, 
namely, the level of sounds heard as grouped melodically. As in rhythmic 
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grouping hearing, we parse the whole sequence of pitches into units of differ- 
ent sizes and patterns, namely, as concatenations of different scalesteps in 
different orders. I think Budd would describe different melodic groupings as 
the different ways in which less stable pitches are heard as grouped in relation 
to a more stable pitch. For pitches are more or less stable according to the 
subsuming diatonic scalesteps. ‘That is just to say that to hear melodic group- 
ing we need to hear twelve equal temperament and the diatonic scale. The 
nature of melodic grouping is the parsing of sequences of sounds according 
to the pitch relationships of the sounds. The latter calls for all the three levels 
of hearing. We can say that parsing is the end product, and the twelve equal 
temperament and diatonic scale hearings are the framework. So the conclusion 
is that there are at least three levels of hearing involved in the experience of 
tonal music with respect to pitch. In the experience of atonal music there is 
only the level of hearing corresponding to the twelve semitones of equal 
temperament. 

In this way, the difference between the experiences of tonal music and 
atonal music can be explained in terms of levels of sensational properties, or 
levels of hearing. In the experience of atonal music, we can describe our 
experience, with respect to pitch, only in terms of the numbers of semitones 
between different pitches. In the tonal music experience, we can give two 
extra levels of descriptions, namely, in terms of the scalestep names and the 
parsing of a sequence of the diatonic scalesteps. In the experience of tonal 
music, it has all the sensational properties which are characteristics of the 
atonal music experience, but it also has the two extra classes of sensational 
properties. 

So, that is what the theory of levels of classification of sensational properties 
and their relationships ın musical experience is like. It is not a proper theory 
of musical beauty, because it says nothing about the descriptions which all 
and only beautiful music satisfies. Nevertheless, as tonality is claimed to be 
the necessary condition of musical beauty, we have, at least, a partial theory 
of musical beauty, captured in terms of sensational properties and levels of 
hearing. I don’t see why we cannot proceed to specify sufficient conditions 
of the musical beauty in those terms. Suppose that future progress in theory of 
music, or theory of music together with psychology, enables us to formulate a 
concept of higher level relationships of pitches in tonal music, for example, 
something in the spirit of Schenkerian analysis. And it turns out that beauty 
is attributed to a sound sequence in a tonal music if and only if the relationships 
of pitches constituting the sequence fall under the concept. Then, it is possible 
that the concept can be captured in terms of descriptions of our experience 
and levels of hearing. 

We are now ready to see, if not an inadequacy, an ambiguity in Peacocke’s 
notion of sensational properties. The notion, by itself, can be read in two 
ways. In the first reading the notion refers to all the properties of one’s sensory 
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experience which he, or she, has independently of concepts of the external 
world. These properties can be divided into two parts. The first part is the 
properties the descriptions of which are true to a sensory-perceptual aspect of 
experience, the second part is the properties the descriptions of which are true 
to the subject of the experience, in other words, to what the subject feels as 
in his body. In the second reading the notion refers to just the first part of 
the first reading. In the first reading affects and bodily sensations are also 
sensational properties of sensory experience. In the second reading they are 
not. The implication of the second reading is: if affects and dynamic properties 
of experience are not part of the sensational properties, then having musical 
understanding would not imply having an affective response to sounds consti- 
tuting the music. That is, the aesthetic understanding of tonal and metred 
music would be characterized only by the objective aspect of experience, 
namely, the parsing of a sequence of sounds according to the durational and 
pitch relationships of the sounds. But surely parsing a sequence of sounds into 
different melodic or rhythmic patterns always requires the subjects to have 
affective responses to the sounds. The second reading is thus damaging to 
aesthetics. 

Let me put it another way. If what is true to the subject of experience is 
not part of the sensational properties, then we cannot specify the immediate 
levels of hearing underlying the levels that we hear melodic and rhythmic 
grouping in tonal and metred music. What I am saying is that while the 
descriptions of beat and twelve-equal-temperament hearings, and the descrip- 
tions of the melodic and rhythmic grouping hearings, on the one hand, are 
objective, the descriptions of metre and diatonic scalesteps hearings, on the 
other hand, are always subjective. They need to refer to subjective and 
dynamic experience; that is, an adequate description of the metre and diatonic 
scale hearings necessarily involves the descriptions of what the subject feels 
in his body. It is not true that both can be described exhaustively in terms of 
the objective aspects of the experience. 

One may describe the experience of tonal music as involving a point of 
reference, for the measurement of distance, in semitones, of pitch change, and 
then claim that to be the difference between the experiences of tonal and atonal 
music. However, if we try to avoid using such an analogy, with the visual 
experience perhaps, we will never be able to describe the sense of tonality 
without referring to the dynamic elements of our subjective experience. The 
sense of tonality is normally specified by music theorists as comprised by a 
sense of hierarchical stabilities: certain scalesteps are less stable than others. 
Moving from the more stable one to the less stable one invokes tension, 
moving from the less stable one to the more stable one invokes relaxation. 
Though we can describe distance of pitch change in both tonal and atonal 
music experiences in terms of numbers in semitones, there is no sense of 
hierarchical stabilities associated with pitch change in atonal music. 

It is also true to the sense of metre that it needs to be specified in terms of 
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hierarchy of stabilities, thus, in terms of the subjective, dynamıc experience. 
We have specified the sense of metre in terms of hearing beats as subsumed 
by a fixed pattern of one accent and one non-accent, or of one accent and two 
non-accents. Our problem there was to specify the difference between the 
accented and the non-accented beats. One may describe it in terms of illusions 
of difference in salience or loudness of the periodic sounds on one hand, and 
in periods of silence or distances between beats on the other hand. But it is 
hard to specify which one is the case. And in fact we don’t need to mention 
any such illusions. The right way to specify the sense of metre is to view the 
hearing of beats as associated by fixed patterns of alternating tension and 
relaxation, either one beat associated with relaxation and one beat with ten- 
sion, or one beat with relaxation and two beats with tension. 

The patterns of alternating tension and relaxation are hierarchical because 
the difference between the beat and metre hearings is just the difference 
between scopes of hearing. A change from a smaller to a bigger scope happens 
when bars themselves are heard as beats for a metre hearing at a higher level. 
A change from a bigger to a smaller scope happens when beats themselves 
are heard as bars for a metre hearing at a lower level; that is, beats can be 
divided into ‘down-up’, or ‘down-up-up’. This way of describing the subdivi- 
sions within beats is apparently related to our tapping the beats. However, 
understanding beats in terms of tapping is not at all contingent. In fact, it 
gives an adequate account of why the sense of metre necessarily involves the 
subjective, dynamic experience, and why it is hierarchical in nature. Here 1s 
an explanation. 

To know the up and down parts of a beat is to know the timing of cycles 
of tensing and relaxing, just as when you raise your foot up and let it fall 
down. In this activity, tension occurs in that part of your body and then 
disappears. When we follow clicks of a clock, we can say that we have already 
got its time only when we come to know exactly when the next click will 
come. However, this ıs not a propositional knowledge, but a sensory-motor 
knowledge. In this knowledge of the timing of the clicks, corresponding to 
each click is a sense of relaxation, and corresponding to each silence between 
adjacent clicks is a sense of tension. In other words, we can claim that we get 
the timing, or know the timing, of the clicks only when we can synchronize 
our bodily movement, for example, tapping a foot, with the clicks. We can 
change the scope of hearing, for an example, to a bigger one by, after getting 
the timing of the clicks, taking one click as the down part of a beat and the 
next click as the up part of a beat. The answer to the question why we can do 
this simply lies in our biology. It is not difficult to see why the sensory-motor 
knowledge of the timing of periodic sounds is evolutionally advantageous. 
Individuals capable of synchronizing their movement with occurrences of 
events in the environment have more chance of survival than those lacking 
this capacity.® 

Again the diatonic scale hearing is parallel to the metre hearing. To know 
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the diatonic scale 1s to feel relaxed or tensed in a principled manner as we hear a 
sound move up or down along the diatonic scalesteps. Though in this case we 
cannot locate the part of our body within which we feel relaxed or tensed, we 
surely feel so in our body, as if our body is preparing to move or resting. When 
we listen to the diatonic scale we can say that we have got the key only when 
we know definitely where the tonic is, even when we haven’t heard a tonic’s 
token. For example, when we hear a sound tokening an ascending diatonic scale 
from ‘re’ to ‘te’, we will be able to sing a token of ‘doh’ above the token of ‘te’. 
We can say that we know the pitch of ‘doh’ ahead of any occurrence of its token 
in the same way that we know when the next click will come ahead of its occur- 
rence. We can say that we expect to hear the sound shift in pitch to a predeter- 
mined point in the perceptual pitch space, in the same way that we expect to 
hear the next click when an ongoing silence lapses up to a predetermined point 
in the perceptual time. That the former is as much a sensory-motor knowledge 
as the latter is clear from the fact that we do not have this knowledge unless we 
feel tense as we hear the sound ascending the diatonic scale up to ‘te’ and feel 
relaxed as it ascends further to the expected ‘doh’.® 

It should be clear now that the senses of tonality and metre cannot be 
specified adequately without referring to the dynamic part of our subjective 
experience. Thus to benefit aesthetics Peacocke’s notion of sensational proper- 
ties needs to be extended to include what the subject feels within his body. 
Otherwise having the understanding, which is claimed to be the core of aes- 
thetic experience of music, would not imply having affective responses at all, 
and this is contradictory. I take that to be a reductio ad absurdum. 

Now, having analysed descriptions of musical experience, we realize that 
the descriptions of what the subject feels can supervene and subvene on the 
descriptions of what are true to his or her experiences. We seem to have at 
least three levels of hearing in our experiences of metred and tonal music, and 
it happens that while the top and the bottom levels of hearing can be specified 
in terms of what are true of the experience, the intermediate levels must be 
specified in terms of what are true to the subject. A problem, then, arises 
concerning whether we have any conceptual tool to specify how the two types 
of descriptions come to have the relationships they have. Do we have to accept 
the relationships as basic and unanalysable? I have to say that I know no 
development in the conceptual analysis of sensory and perceptual experience 
that may account for the relationships. It is possible that the relatonships may 
lie too deep in our nature for them to be reflected in our conception of our- 
selves and the world. To account for the relationships we may have to under- 
stand our nature at the level of which we have no common sense conception, 
namely, at the level of psychological processes, or even at the level of physio- 
logical processes. There is no conceptual problem in seeking an explanation 
of the relationships between different levels of hearing or seeing in terms of 
psychological processes, since analysis of perceptual experience in terms of 
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types of distinctions in consciousness and logical relationships between them 
is now integrated with the information-processing psychology.” 

We may now say something about the objectivity/subjectivity of the sense 
of beauty. Firstly, as a beautiful object is traditionally defined as an object 
which is pleasurable to look at, we may say that hearing sounds as subsumed 
by the diatonic scale and as melodically grouped together results in pleasure. 
We can hold that having each of the two higher levels of hearing pitch results 
in pleasure, since there is nothing wrong in holding pleasure to be accumulat- 
ive. This applies also to hearing sounds with the sense of metre and as rhyth- 
mically grouped together. Secondly, we may say that though we do not 
literally see or hear beauty, beauty is still objective, because it concerns certain 
kinds of understanding, which can be specified objectively, at certain levels 
of perceptual understanding of what we see or hear. It should be noticed 
that the sense of musical beauty involves two types of subjective dynamic 
experience. The first type is feelings of tension and relaxation characterizing 
the senses of metre and tonality. This type of subjective experience figures in 
the descriptions of understanding of tonal music. The second type is pleasure 
characterizing the sense of beauty itself. This type does not figure in the 
descriptions of musical understanding. What we now need is an account of 
all these in terms of psychological processes. It is important to understand 
that perception of musical beauty is not something which is only contingently 
correlated with musical understanding. 

In this paper I explore the extent to which Peacocke’s notion of sensational 
properties can be utilized in aesthetics. I claim that it provides a basis for 
developing a theory of musical beauty. However, the notion does not carve 
our sensory-perceptual experience fine enough. It doesn’t differentiate, or pro- 
vide a basis for specifying the relationships, between what is true to the experi- 
‘ence and what is true to the subject. This is the area where sensory-perceptual 
knowledge is integrated with states of our body and becomes sensory-motor 
knowledge. In showing this I have sketched an analysis of tonal and metred 
music experience in terms of levels of hearing. What is important in the 
analysis is the account of the senses of metre and tonality in terms of the 
dynamic properties of experience, namely tension and relaxation. I believe 
this to restore the significance of an idea of movement in music, which Budd 
has been trying to dispel. If movement is not in music, it is in our reaction 
to sounds in music. The judgement that since sound is not an object thus it 
cannot really move need neither bar our pre-intentional mind from taking 
sounds pre-conceptually as objects moving ın the pitch space and in the per- 
ceptual time, nor bar us from synchronizing our bodily movements with the 
perceived movement of sounds. Although the idea of movement is essential 
to music it must be placed in the pre-conceptual psychological processes.” 


Aksak Yuktanandana, Faculty of Humanities, Khon Kaen University, Thailand. 
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A NOTE ON SOME MEANINGS OF THE 


TERM ‘AESTHETIC’ 
T. J. Duffey 


I 


THERE ARE distinctions, not always properly observed, to be drawn between 
the adjective ‘aesthetic’ and the noun ‘aesthetics’. Thus, to make an aesthetic 
judgement or to have an aesthetic experience is not to do aesthetics, notwith- 
standing George Sturt’s comment: ‘I might look away to Hindhead and rejoice 
in the sense of vast warm distances; I might admire the landscape, and practise 
my aesthetics; but he [Bettesworth] was becking in amongst the potatoes, and 
it is his point of view, not mine, that has survived and given its tinge to these 
talks’.' Nor is to practise aesthetics, say, to make aesthetic judgements or seek 
aesthetic experiences although these may contingently or by happy chance 
occur in the doing of aesthetics, for example as when we might read some 
particularly fine passage in The Sense of Beauty by Santayana. Confusion is 
born of the failure to pay proper regard to the differences. 

‘Aesthetics’ denotes a branch of inquiry, more or less controversial 
depending upon the time and place, and in some quarters a scepticism obtains 
whether there is any such subject. For the unsceptical, however, ‘aesthetics’ 
generally denotes a branch of some more extensive or parent discipline, for 
example of psychology or sociology and most famously it denotes a branch 
of philosophical inquiry.* Whatever discipline, however, aesthetics finds itself 
to be a branch of, the same problems tend to recur, such as the nature and 
defining characteristics of art, the meaning works of art are said to have, how 
they may be judged, valued or interpreted, the nature of imagination and of 
creativity, the kinds of experience offered by art, &C, though naturally the 
approach to them is determined by the host discipline concerned. 

If this is aesthetics, what does the term ‘aesthetic’ mean? This is a word 
with a significant history. At different times ‘aesthetic’ has been variously 
identified with one of three main ideas: the perceptual, the beautiful and the 
artistic. There is hardly anything of the first, the perceptual, surviving in 
contemporary usage, except in the negative form, ‘anaesthetic’.* But the other 
two, the beautiful and the artistic, survive in contemporary usage though 
none, I believe, is sufficient, either individually or conjunctively, to capture 
all the contemporary nuances of the term. 
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Sometimes, just to note a stylistic complication, and not one of any philo- 
sophical significance, the word ‘aesthetic’ is used as a substitute for ‘aesthetics’. 
For example, we find Croce, or at any rate one of his English translators, 
speaking of ‘the science of aesthetic’, which would be like speaking of ‘the 
science of economic’. One can find the usage in American writing too, with 
the additional refinement there that the ‘a’ of the diphthong is often dropped 
to give ‘esthetic’ and ‘esthetics’. 

Of course we cannot be too rigid in distinguishing ‘aesthetics’ from ‘aes- 
thetic’, important though the differences are, since the fortunes of the one, 
not surprisingly, are to some extent bound up with the fortunes of the other; 
but this does not mean that the terms are identical in meaning. Nor is this 
situation in which there is some divergence of meaning between the noun 
form and adjectival form peculiar to this pair of terms, ‘aesthetics’ and ‘aes- 
thetic’. Consider for example: ‘economics’ and ‘economic’; ‘politics’ and ‘pol- 
itic’. Thus somebody may be economic with money, meaning anything from 
careful and prudent to mean and tight-fisted, whereas economics is a body of 
theory the study of which is not intended to make its students mean or frugal. 
So far as I know, this outcome is not used as a performance indicator by the 
Higher Education Funding Councils in their so-called quality assessments of 
the teaching of economics. Likewise I may decide that it is politic to keep on 
the right side of a certain colleague but this has nothing to do with the aca- 
demic study of politics. Or to bring the examples nearer home, a course in 
aesthetics does not aim to teach the improvement of taste. 

The term ‘aesthetic’ was originally derived from the Greek word “aesthesis’, 
meaning ‘to perceive’, and most familiar to us, as I have suggested, in the 
word ‘anaesthetic’, for an anaesthetic before a surgical operation renders us 
insensible or unperceiving. 

Kant at first defended this original perceptual meaning of the term against 
changes proposed by a fellow philosopher, Alexander Baumgarten. So in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, we find a section headed “The Transcendental Aes- 
thetic’, where the material discussed is not about art or beauty, which Kant 
makes separate provision for in his later Critique of Judgement. Rather, what 
Kant offers under ‘The Transcendental Aesthetic’ is his theory of space and 
time, which is given early prominence in the First Critique since Kant 
regarded space and time as structuring the conditions of sense perception. So 
for Kant ‘aesthetic’, at least in his Critique of Pure Reason, denotes ‘the science 
of all the principles of sensibility’.* This science was to concern itself with the 
‘capacity for receiving representations . . . through the mode in which we are 
affected by objects’,> which sounds like but nevertheless should not be identi- 
fied with what we would now call the psychology of perception. 

Explaining what he means by the term ‘aesthetic’ in a footnote in the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, Kant says: 
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The Germans are the only people who at present use this word to indicate what 
others call the critique’ of taste. At the foundation of this term lies the disappointed 
hope, which the eminent analyst, Baumgarten, conceived, of subjecting the cnt- 
cism of the beautiful to pnnaples of reason, and so of elevating its rules into a 
science. But his endeavours were vain. For the said rules or cntena are, in respect 
to their chief sources, merely empirical, consequently never can serve as determin- 
ate laws a priori, by which our judgement in matters of taste 1s to be directed. It 
1s rather our judgement which forms the proper test as to the correctness of the 
principles. On this account it is advisable to give up the use of the term as designat- 
ing the critique of taste, and to apply it solely to that doctrine, which is true 
sclence—the science of the laws of sensibility —and thus come nearer to the lan- 
guage and the sense of the ancients... . 
or to share it with speculative philosophy, and employ it partly in a transcend- 
ental, partly in a psychological signification.°® 


Baumgarten, on the other hand, proposed to appropriate the word ‘aesthet- 
ics’, and in this he was successful, to name his new science of the beautiful. 
Not the least of Kant’s objections to Baumgarten’s programme was that, like 
Wittgenstein, Kant did not believe that there could be a science of the beautiful. 
He took the view that while indeed we can make aesthetic judgements, there 
is no science from which such judgements are derived or to which they 
belong. To make a judgement that something, a rose for example, is beautiful, 
is to make a judgement of taste. 

Notwithstanding Kant’s protest, Baumgarten’s sense of ‘aesthetic’ survived. 
It seems to have been introduced into England around 1830, that is, not much 
more than about 160 years ago. In consequence of this recent introduction of 
the term into English, all those eighteenth-century British and particularly 
Scottish philosophers, such as Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart and Lord Kames, 
who were engaged in what Kant calls a critique of taste, and whom in our 
modern histories and textbooks of philosophy we label as ‘doing aesthetics’ 
had no idea that this was the banner they were labouring under. Terms such 
as ‘taste’, ‘genius’, ‘criticism’ occur frequently in their works but never the 
pair ‘aesthetics’ and ‘aesthetic’. 

When ‘aesthetic’ was first introduced into English, its use was resisted. The 
Oxford Dictionary for example cites the Philological Museum, 1832, as saying: 


some writers used ‘aesthetic’ to designate the principles of beauty and ugliness 
upon which taste depends. [But] Perception in general to which it properly 
referred is something very different from that peculiar and complex modification 
of it, which takes cognisance of the beauties of poetry and art. Aesthetics would 
naturally designate the doctrine of perception m general. 


As late as 1859 Sir William Hamilton was making a similar objection, 
although he conceded that ‘aesthetic’ in Baumgarten’s sense had by now estab- 
lished itself in Britain. 
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It is nearly a century since Baumgarten, a celebrated philosopher of the Leaabnitio- 
Wolfian School, first applied the term ‘Aesthetic’ to the doctrine which we vaguely 
and periphrastically denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the theory of the Fine 
Arts, the science of the Beautiful and Sublime, &C, and this term 1s now in 
general acceptation not only in Germany but throughout the other countries of 
Europe. The term Apolaustic (from the Greek, to enjoy,) would have been a 


more appropriate designation.’ 


Hamilton’s protest was in vain. The Concise Oxford Dictionary nowadays 
defines ‘aesthetic’ as ‘Belonging to the appreciation of the beautiful; having 
such appreciation, in accordance with principles of good taste’. 

Hegel, who is the next step in the story, held that aesthetic is co-extensive 
with the entire realm of the beautiful but: ‘More specifically described, its 
province is that of art’.* This was quite a momentous step leading to the 
identification of aesthetics with art and the philosophy of art, and generally 
to the displacement of enquiries into the beautiful in nature. 

In line with this, ‘aesthetic’ has increasingly come to be used as a synonym 
for art, though the ideas which underlie this have not gone unchallenged. 
Thus Arthur R. Howell protests: ‘the aesthetic spirit has been limited far too 
exclusively to the work of art and artists. We behave very differently towards 
the ethical-religious spirit. When thinking of what is religion and its expres- 
sion, we do not think only of the religious service . . . Neither is the priest 
looked upon as the only exponent of its expression’.’ l 

Nevertheless the identification of art with the aesthetic has had the upper 
hand this century. For example, in the work of formalists such as Clive Bell, 
‘aesthetic’ is taken to refer to a specific kind of emotion allegedly felt for 
works of art and only works of art, and caused by the presence in the work 
of the so-called quality of ‘significant form’.!® On this usage it became legitim- 
ate to distinguish the aesthetic interest which we might take in a picture 
from matters of allegedly non-aesthetic interest such as narrative or story! 
Elsewhere, Bell proclaims that in literature there is ‘an immense amount of 
stuff which is not purely aesthetic, which is cognitive and suggestive, and 
which an intelligent bourgeois can understand as well as anyone else’."’ On 
these sorts of premisses (or prejudices) Bell also excludes nature as a proper 
object of aesthetic appreciation, in this respect following Hegel. 

To the identification of art and the aesthetic we may, J think, trace the 
following contemporary usage of ‘aesthetic’ as a synonym for ‘artistic’. For 
example, some years ago, a newspaper, I think it was the Sunday Times, 
carried the headline ‘Aesthetics in the sky’; the report below was a discussion 
of contemporary architecture. This usage of ‘aesthetic’ as a synonym for ‘art- 
istic’ can already be found in the nineteenth century in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
novel The Marble Faun, where the phrase ‘An Aesthetic Company’ means a 
company of artists. Elizabeth Bowen in her book, A Time in Rome, offers a 
more recent example. Discussing paintings by Claude, Van Heemskerk and 
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Canaletto, which depict the Forum, she remarks: “These, the aesthetic records, 
remain our only ones’. 

Anglo-American aesthetics in the twentieth century has been devoted to 
the philosophy of art, and scarcely at all, although the situation is at last 
beginning to change, to the philosophy of beauty. This commitment, trench- 
antly expressed by R. G. Collingwood to the effect that ‘aesthetic’ is the 
theory of art and has nothing to do with beauty, that rather is the philosophy 
of love,” shows most strikingly in the titles of classic works in this tradition 
such as Monroe Beardsley’s Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism. 
The subtitle says everything; in the work which follows I do not recall a 
single mention of beauty. 


H 


I suspect, however, that the term ‘aesthetic’ ıs now taking on in general usage 
meanings and resonances which cannot be captured by restriction to that 
which pertains only to art and/or beauty. I have suggested elsewhere” that we 
should regard the term ‘aesthetic’ as a term that extends thought by pointing to 
new and not as yet entirely understood territory. The idea is that by means 
of inadequately understood expressions such as ‘aesthetic experience’ our lan- 
guage is leading us to new possibilities of experience of which philosophy is 
not yet fully cognisant. This assumes, not unreasonably, that there is more 
in a language than is at any one time articulated in philosophy, and that in 
the case of such expressions as ‘aesthetic experience’ usage implicitly indicates 
that which it is the task of philosophy to clarify and explicate. The idea is 
that language implies more than we know by having hit upon new possibilities 
of experience when it was not necessarily engaged in such a search but was 
busy about other tasks. Language does not go in search of new experience 
but makes it possible. 

Examples of uses of the term ‘aesthetic’ which I do not believe can be cashed 
out in terms of art or beauty without remainder include: ‘It is the aesthetic, 
intuitive factor that is declared to be ultimately real, while the theoretically 
designated factor in our experience is only relatively so’; ‘It was not only a 
blow to her love, to her pride, to her happiness. It was a blow to something 
deeper than these, to that innate respect for life as a thing of quite definite 
aesthetic values, which made up the very illusion of her soul’;!® and: 


You tend to accept the mud and cold as permanent surroundings, and you are 
seldom detached enough from factual thinking to remember seasons, ideas, and 
other broad and only semrtangible influences. This putting aside of aesthetic life 
is going to have its advantages because it will make the day-off and especially 
leave (touch wood!) much greater occasions than they would otherwise have 
been, ?’ 


My suggestion is that reflection on these sorts of uses of the term ‘aesthetic’, 
may, to breach my own ordinance on the need to distinguish the aesthetic 
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from aesthetics, make us more sensitive to ranges of experience beyond 
domains entrenched within aesthetics as hitherto established within philo- 
sophy. For example we might profitably look at the overlap of aesthetics and 
the philosophy of religion where the latter is not, as it generally is in our 
tradition, tacitly identified with Christianity. 


T. J. Diffey, Arts Building, University of Sussex, Falmer, Brighton BNr 9QN, 


England. 
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ENJOYING HORROR FICTIONS: A 


REPLY TO GAUT 
Noél Carroll 


IN THE October 1993 issue of this journal (pp. 333-45), Berys Gaut presented 
2 very interesting and challenging dissolution of what I have called ‘the para- 
dox of horror’ in my book The Philosophy of Horror (New York: Routledge, 
1990). Moreover, in the course of dissolving the paradox, Gaut criticizes my 
own attempted negotiation of the problem. In this brief note, I would like to 
defend my original solution against Gaut’s objections and I also wish to raise 
some problems for Gaut’s own theory. 


I THE PARADOX OF HORROR 


The paradox of horror is this: many people enjoy horror fictions; horror , 
fictions typically raise fear and disgust in their audiences; but fear and disgust 
are unpleasant. So, does this entail that people enjoy that which is unpleasant? 
That sounds paradoxical. 

In The Philosophy of Horror I dealt with the paradox by arguing that in 
addition to fear and disgust, horror fictions also engender fascination and 
curiosity in audiences. Such fictions do this in virtue of possessing a certain 
sort of monster, an impossible being that is not only the object of fear 
and disgust but which, in addition, commands our fascination in virtue of 
its anomaly. On my account, the pleasure derived from horror comes from 
the fascination it instils. That fascination, ultimately, focuses on the anomaly 
of the montrous being, who, being impossible, is an apposite object of 
curiosity. 

However, the self-same features of the monster that give rise to fascination 
also give rise to fear and disgust. Thus, I argue that fear and disgust are the 
price the audience pays for fascination. Furthermore, enjoying horror fictions 
is not paradoxical; for our enjoyment resides in our fascination. 

Gaut, however, maintains that people can enjoy being horrified (a com- 
pound of fear and disgust) —at least, in atypical situations, or if they are atyp- 
ical people. Thus, for Gaut, there is no paradox of horror because it is not 
necessarily the case that people find being horrified (being frightened and 
disgusted) unpleasant. Gaut defends this view by dialectically objecting to 
competing theories, such as my own, and by carefully qualifying the claim 
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that people may enjoy being horrified. I will now deal with each of these lines 
of thought in turn. 


II GAUT’S OBJECTIONS TO THE FASCINATION HYPOTHESIS 


Gaut has three objections to my resolution of the paradox of horror in terms 
of fascination. First, he relies on the supposition that the object of horror is a 
monster, an impossible being that in virtue of being impossible 1s an appropri- 
ate object of fascination. But, Gaut objects, what horrifies us need not be a 
monster. Consider Hannibal Lector in The Silence of the Lambs. He is a psych- 
otic, and, therefore, all too human and not a monster. So, it is not necessary 
that horror fictions require monsters; so horror fictions cannot make the spe- 
cial claim to fascination that they could were they always inhabited by imposs- 
ible beings. l 

Second, Gaut points out that horror fictions are so formulaic that it is hard 
to imagine that they could sustain fascination of any sort. And lastly, Gaut 
points out that frequently people complain that horror fictions displease them 
exactly because they are not horrifying enough—e.g., Norman complains that 
the movie wasn’t scary. But doesn’t that indicate that the pleasure Norman 
seeks is that of being scared? 

Concerning psycho-slashers: in The Philosophy of Horror, I claimed that 
horror fictions contained a monster, a being—to follow Anstotle— whose 
existence is not countengnced by science. I further claimed that Psycho was 
not a horror fiction because Norman Bates was a psychotic—a type of being 
psychiatry countenances—and not a monster. J am still not convinced that we 
should consider things such as Psycho and The Silence of the Lambs to be horror 
fictions. However, if these are horror fictions, then I think that I may say 
that, though my theory is correct, my previous interpretation of it may have 
been wrong. 

For I say that horror fictions contain monsters, and Norman Bates, along 
with Hannibal Lector, may be seen to be monsters in the same class as those 
beings that inhabit the Alien series and the Predator series. For whereas the 
latter are science fictions of the body, Norman Bates and Hannibal Lector 
constitute science fictions of the mind. 

Horror fictions may contain lizards larger than small towns and, though 
science countenances the existence of lizards, lizards larger than, say, North- 
field, Minnesota, are not creatures of science but of science fiction. Likewise, 
the relevant psycho-slashers are not the kind of psychotics one finds cata- 
logued in the third, revised edition of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders. They are either fanciful, fictional extrapolations thereof, or 
drawn from wholly mythological material. Hannibal Lector, for example, is 
merely our most recent version of Mephistopheles—erudite, omniscient, 
satanic, and out to seduce Starling’s very being with the promise of know- 
ledge. Thus, horrific psycho-slashers may be regarded as science fictions of 
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the psyche, veritable monsters from the viewpoint of science proper. Con- 
sequently, if you are disposed to classify Psycho, The Silence of the Lambs, and 
the like as horror fictions, it can be done from inside my theory. That is, 
psychotic thrillers need not constitute counterexamples to my theory. 

Gaut rejects the fascination hypothesis because most horror fictions are ‘so 
formulaic in their plots, and their monsters and killers so stereotypical, that 
it as difficult to believe that our curiosity could very often be sufficiently 
stimulated to overcome the purported disadvantages such works incur...’ 
(Gaut, 335). 

There are at least two cases to be considered here: that of the prospective 
consumer and that of the active consumer. Is it unreasonable for the prospect- 
1vé consumer to buy a horror novel since horror novels are often formulaic? 
No —at the very least because there are enough unpredictable horror novels 
to warrant taking a chance on the next one. But what of the person actively 
involved in consuming a formulaic horror fiction? Can she possibly be suff- 
ciently fascinated by formulaic plots and monsters? 

Of course, she can. Gaut forgets that though these plots are formulaic, these 
formulas were arrived at precisely because they are so effective at capturing 
our curiosity. Consider the non-question-begging example of mystery. Clas- 
sical detective plots are extremely formulaic, but no one denies that they 
provoke irresistible curiosity. Given more space, I would like to show that 
the same argument can be made for horror plots. 

But what of the formulaic monsters of horror? In The Philosophy of Horror, 
I isolate some of the principles that can be used to generate these figures. But 
even if there are these underlying, abstract principles, instantiations of them 
can nevertheless be unexpected and riveting. Indeed, they are designed to this 
purpose and very frequently discharge it. Surely, the current vogue of special 
effects in the horror film supplies a wealth of evidence for the capacity of a 
figure, albeit formulaically generated, to dazzle and to enthral. Think of the 
Thing in John Carpenter’s film of the same name. 

Norman complains that a novel is not scary enough; Gaut concludes that 
Norman takes pleasure in being scared. But I am not convinced that we must 
take Norman’s pronouncements at face value. On the basis of my own— 
admittedly unscientific—sample of such pronouncements, I think that, when 
they are assessed contextually, these assertions (generally uttered by men, 
especially adolescent men) most often mean ‘I’m too tough to be moved by 
something like that’. 

Moreover, I think that in remaining cases, people, like Norman, may be 
confused about the source of their dissatisfaction. They will report that the 
fiction 1s not scary enough, for example, when the problem is really that it is 
plotted lackadaisically—i.e., the narrative fails to hold the reader’s attention 
or is not gripping enough. Or, complaints that the monster is not scary 
enough may often be complaints that it is not ultimately interesting enough. 
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Gaut expertly demonstrates that theorists are frequently confused about the 
source of our attraction to horror fictions. Why should we suppose that ordin- 
ary speakers, like Norman, are not equally confused? 


I THE ENJOYMENT HYPOTHESIS 


Gaut solves the paradox of horror by arguing that when the claim is appropri- 
ately qualified, it makes sense to believe that some people in some situations 
enjoy being horrified. Thus, in effect, there is no paradox of horror for those 
people and situations. And that is enough to scotch our puzzle. 

Gaut reaches this conclusion by denying that there is any intrinsic relation- 
ship between being horrified and feeling any unpleasantness and by main- 
taining that the nature of the conceptual relation between being horrified and 
displeasure can be captured by noting that when people are horrified they 
necessarily typically will experience the objects of their emotions and the emo- 
tions themselves as unpleasant. This way of construing the relation—in terms 
of what is necessarily typical—leaves room for the possibility that sometimes 
being horrified may not be unpleasant. And “This being so, there is plenty of 
scope for the enjoyment of these emotions [being horrified] in atypical situ- 
ations or by atypical people’ (Gaut, 343). 

Gaut’s argument begins with the contention that there is no intrinsic relation 
between being horrified and displeasure. But I am not persuaded by the 
considerations he raises. First he introduces two counter-examples. Mountain- 
eers are said to enjoy the fear of heights, while aficionados of midnight cult 
films love to be disgusted by such things as incidents of coprophagy ın movies 
such as John Waters’s Pink Flamingos. But these examples are not com- 
pelling. 

Though I have never scaled a mountain, I have enjoyed riding white water. 
However, during such experiences, I have noted that one cannot afford to be 
in an occurrent state of fear. One must block fear from one’s mind by concen- -. 
trating on the situation exclusively in terms of practical emgencies and instru- 
mental details. Similarly, when one’s car goes into a spin on ice, one must 
focus one’s attention narrowly on turning the wheel in the direction of the 
skid; one does not indulge occurrent states of fear. One may be exhilarated 
by such situations; but not if one gives in to an occurrent upwelling of fear. 
I imagine that the same applies to mountaineers. 

Moreover, connoisseurs of films such as Pink Flamingos do not enjoy the 
experience of disgust. Rather, they take pleasure in the flaunting of good 
taste in the same way that the avant-garde savours outraging the bourgeoisie. 
Confronted with spectacles that would disgust their grandparents, the fol- 
lowers of John Waters squeal with laughter. It is the laughter of superiority, an 
adolescent gesture towards forging an identity in opposition to the ‘benighted’ 
etiquettes of their forebears. 
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Gaut appears to think that the denial of an intrinsic relation between being 
horrified and experiencing displeasure follows from the sort of cognitive- 
evaluative theory of the emotions to which I am committed. However, the 
deduction is mistaken. The cognitive-evaluative theory maintains that emo- 
tions are not identified by virtue of the psychic qualia or physiological per- 
turbations that attend them; horror, for example, is not identified by virtue 
of feelings of nausea. However, this is compatible with saying that whatever 
feelings correlate with episodes of horror—or at least most of them—are 
intrinsically unpleasant. That is, denying that emotions are identified by spe- 
cific feelings is not incompatible with saying that the wide range of feelings 
that can be thought to be correlated with a given emotion are limited; if people 
respond to the excesses of Hellraiser by having orgasms, we would begin to 
suspect that the emotion that they are undergoing is not horror. 

Though emotions are not identified in light of their constituent feelings, 
there may be constraints on what feelings, froma range of feelings, can go 
with certain emotions. With horror, one such constraint might be that the 
feelings are generally unpleasant intrinsically and at least not pleasurable. 

Certainly, Gaut cannot deny that many of the feelings that typically attend 
being horrified are intrinsically unpleasant; for they include gagging, nausea, 
choking, stomach churning, tenseness, a ‘creepy’ or ‘crawling’ sensation, felt 
in the flesh, and so on. If such sensations were induced chemically, they would 
be deemed unpleasant. So if even the cognitive-evaluative theory denies that 
the relevant sensations are intrinsically unpleasant, the theory would have to 
be adjusted to fit reality. 

Finally, Gaut argues that, in so far as it is only the case that when horrified, 
people are necessarily typically experiencing displeasure, then that leaves room 
for some people—atypical people—or perhaps all people—in atypical circum- 
stances—to be horrified. But frankly, I can glean no sense of what Gaut thinks 
typicality involves here. 

Think about the recent horror film Jurassic Park and the best-selling horror 
novel that preceded it. The movie promises to be the first billion dollar film; 
moreover, reliable predictors indicate that it will do more business outside 
the United States than it has already done in America. In what sense can its 
world-wide consumers be said to be atypical? Likewise is it plausible to suspect 
that Stephen King’s statistically monumental readership is atypical in any reas- 
onable sense of the term? 

Nor does it seem acceptable to suppose that the conditions of being horrified 
by reading horror fictions or by seeing horror films are atypical. Indeed, as I 
argue in my book, I wonder if we ever are in the relevant state of horror 
except when consuming horror fictions. However, even if the universality of 
my claim is spurious, it is still undoubtedly the case that, in the sanitized and 
highly patrolled industrialized nations, we are rarely horrified, in the pertinent 
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sense of art-horror, except by fictions. I, for one, can’t remember any experi- 
ences of horror outside aesthetic contexts; and the viewers who keep returning 
to see Jurassic Park again and again are horrified more frequently by it than 
by what they encounter in ‘real life’. 

Thus, being horrified by fictions is the typical circumstance of being horri- 
fied, not an atypical situation. So if necessarily typically people who are horri- 
fied experience the emotion itself to be unpleasant, then at least most of the 
normal viewers of Jurassic Park must be experiencing displeasure. The enjoy- 
ment hypothesis leaves their case unexplained. If overall they enjoy the film, 
they must enjoy something other than being horrified. 

I suggest that they are fascinated by the monsters. 


Noél Carroll, Department of Philosophy, University of Winconsin-Madison, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706-1475, USA. 
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Aesthetics and Education By MICHAEL J PARSONS 
and H. GENE BLOCKER. University of Minois 
Press 1993 pp. 186. $12.95, dothbound, 
$34.95. 

For sOME ime now m the USA there has been 

much thought given to what might constitute 

an art education more comprehensive than that 
traditionally limited solely to practical art 
making. Endless ‘creative’ exercises based on 
loose assumptions of self-expresmon taught 
students little about the art of the past or, for 
that matter, about modern art, or gave them 
any rahonale or vocabulary for coherent opin- 
10n8, or inclination to wonder about the 
assumptions upon which ther ideas were 
based. What has emerged 1s the concept of Dis- 
cipline-Based-Art-Education; that 1s, an art 
educanon based on Aesthencs, Art History, 
Art Making and Critasm. However, the 
advocates of this new thinking are anxious that 
these ‘cisciphnes’ are not taught as isolated 
packages but that each should infuse the gen- 
eral art education programme in a manner 
appropriate to the students concemed. Clearly, 
m practical terms this means somethmg of a 
re-education and a reappraisal for the teacher 
but, be that as it may, at least there is consider- 
able effort being put mto pilot schemes up and 
down the country and a thoroughgoing exam- 
ination and explanation of the underlying prin- 
ciples to this approach. The whole endeavour 1s 
generously supported by the Getty Foundanon 
through its Centre for Education im the Arts. 

Thus the book under consideration 1s one of a 

short series under the general editorship of 

Ralph A. Smith, one of the most distinguished 

and sane of Amencan art education theonsts. 

A noteworthy feature of the series is that cach 

volume 1s co-authored by an art educator and 

a scholar m the particular field in question and, 

m this instance, the co-operation of Parsons 

and Blocker has worked most successfully 
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Aesthetics and Education 1s aimed primarily at 
art teachers and one of its several merits is that 
it 18 never patromimng m tone, mdeed, in a 
book that must necessarily grve a bnef over- 
view, much of the wnting is a model of danty 
and economy. Occasionally the writing has a 
somewhat anodyne quality as the authors steer 
so carefully to avoid the extremes of sngle- 
issue politics that bedevil so much of American 
thought but yet are so careful to be pohncally 
correct. they scrupulously use the third person 
singular ‘she’ and, for example, in discussing 
the problem of the artist’s intentions and pos- 
sible subconscious motives, give the instance 
of ‘anger at Father’ (p. 121) It 1s also unfortu- 
nate that m their eagerness to recognize multu- 
culturahsm they appear to accept the tenden- 
tous use of the term ‘culture’ and the misplaced 
notion of ‘it’, m whatever context, as an 
exclusive entity On the one hand, this leaves 
them perilously close to cultural relativism — 
the art or great art of one culture is determmed 
solely by that culture, whereas another culture 
has its own different standards and one 1s just 
2s good as any other But, on the other hand, 
there 1s a tendency to speak of art as if ıt were 
a universal concept, m the way they apply ıt 
generally to the products of diverse cultures. 
In spite of these reservations, when Parsons and 
Blocker do discuss actual examples they do so 
with sound knowledge and sensinvity. It must 
also be said that they are alrve to the daunting 
challenges presented by much of today’s art 
and philosophy and as they recognire: ‘many 
of the principles and goals that we learned... 
are now challenged as inadequate or irrelevant. 
There is a temptation to ignore or resist these 
challenges or to jump on the bandwagon’ 
(Preface xxx) They do none of these thmgs but 
try to identify some of the current positons 
pointing out strengths and weaknesses which 
they think we should be aware of 
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The book is divided into mx chapters: Aes- 
thetics; Art and the Aesthenc Object, Art and 
Audience; Art and the World it Represents, Art 
and the Artist, Art and Context and Aesthetics 
in the Classroom. Perhaps the most admirable 
sections are the first two in which the authors 
unravel the many complexines under the broad 
catch-all heading of Postmodernism. Generally 
speaking, they do this by outhning some of 
the main tenets of Modernism (agam broadly 
conceived) and follow these with the attacks 
made by more recent Post-modern wnting The 
vanous assumptons and counter-arguments 
are clearly articulated, e.g., those on the auto- 
nomy of the artwork, the incompleteness of 
interpretation, the plurality of art histories 
against art history as progress or, agamn, art 
history as politics and the traditional canon as 
social dommance. Pontons are not simply out- 
hned and left standing; Parsons and Blocker do 
mdicate their misgivings and rebut arguments 
where they think they are weak or over ambr- 
tious. Although necessarily fairly brief, their 
judicious and careful analyses are superbly 
lucid, they make issues clear and understand- 
able without grossly oversimplifying them. 
References are made to artworks, some of 
which are illustrated, and to vanous authors 
but one 1s not overwhelmed or distracted by a 
plethora of references or quotations; they are 
used sparingly and to the point but there are 
excellent lists for further reading. I was at first 
disappointed to find the authors turned to well- 
worn paths in the chapters dealing with repres- 
entahion, with arustic expression and mtentions 
and with formalism as against mstitutional 
theory. Howover, here again, their discusson 
of these areas 1s so clear and well developed 
that it 1s both refreshing and illummatng 
Throughout the book, each chapter uw closed 
with a summary and these are helpfully suc- 
cinct and stress the major points without fuss. 

The closing chapter, which deals with Aes- 
theocs in the Classroom, offers sensible and 
informed discussion of some of the problems 
facing the teacher and the ways in which these 
may be addressed. There is emphasis on the 
need to keep the questions relevant to the stu- 
dents, ther knowledge and experience of art 
and the problems which they may, somenmes 
unwittingly, identify. Useful pomters are 


given to techniques of questioning and discus- 
sion although there is nothing especially mnov- 
anve m the suggestions, they indicate sound 
practice It 1s also clear that art history and criti- 
cism may casily become part of the discussions 
and perhaps the greatest problems for the 
teacher will concern retaining a balance to their 
overall programme. Underlying the book 1s the 
assumption that Disapline~Based-Art-Educe- 
tion will enable the students to not only be more 
informed but also more sensitive, articulate and 
considerate m therr judgements. It ıs a well- 
argued viewpoint but ıt is interestmg to observe 
how easily, perhaps too easily, it blurs into the 
assumption that this will affect the students’ 
opinions and judgements generally When, for 
mstance, the authors are referrmg to the desirab- 
ility of teachmg students to recogntre the norms 
they have assimilated and previously not ques- 
tioned, they state: “This would make their 
jadgements more reflective and tolerant’ (p. 89). 
Well, one hopes so, perhaps art really 1s good for 
you However, this 1s an excellent book, as rel- 
evant to art teachers m this country ast is to their 
colleagues in the USA and I hope ıt will become 
essential reading. 


ALAN SIMPSON 


The Mind and Its Depths By RICHARD WOLLHEIM. 
Harvard U.P. 1993. pp. 214. £19.95 
THESE THIRTHHN essays, just one, on Grum 
baum’s cotque of the testability of Freudian 
material, newly published, others revised, cover 
Wollheim’s famuiar span of ethics, aesthetics 
and the theory of psychoanalyms. Their back- 
ground 1s The Thread of Life and Painting as an 
Art. The latest essay dates from 1991, the earliest 
from 1977. It would, however, be unfair to see 
this as merely an exercise m re-cycilmg, the 
whole here is considerably greater than the sum 
of 1ts parts In the short preface that needs to be 
taken quite seriously Wollheim says, ‘I have left 
the area of the target sprayed with shot and hope 
that my readers can sec better than I have what I 
have missed’. The challenge to the reader 1s to 
identify the target. Attempting this, however 
familiar the material, is to attend as he wishes us 
to, to new and strange features of the mind’s 
depths. He instances as his recurrent themes ‘the 
nature of expression’, what he calls the “corpor- 
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ealiration’ of thought, ‘the relation of pictures 
to language’ and finally, whether there ‘really 1 
such a thing as morality, or whether it 1s a 
dream, or perhaps a mghtmare’. Art, he says 1s 
‘more deeply rooted in human nature than mor- 
ality, and I am surprised that philosophers make 
httle of the fact that, though good art 1s more 
likeable than bad art, virtuous people do not 
enjoy the same advantage over those to whom 
we are drawn primanily for their charm, or their 
gaiety, or their sweetness of nature, or therr out- 
ragcousness’. A natural reaction might be to 
deny these final thoughts (perhaps by msisting 
that such virtues as he lists really are more part of 
the moral virtues than he supposes), or to accept 
them, deplore the state of the world and pass on 
to thier matters. One way of not doing so is 
then to see the nature of pleasure, not as the easy 
ground-floor concept of Unhtananism as stand- 
ardly presented, but as somethmg far more 
deeply puzzling than we unreflecongly take it to 
be. Then the reflections he mvites of us are to see 
the connections between the fact that it 1s desol- 
ate to live a life that seems to lack meaning, the 


fact that we obtain a corresponding delight in 
findmg human significance in the natural 
wornd—mduding our own bodies (whether by 
projection or by what he calls the recognition of 
“correspondences’) and thus to connect the cent- 
ral themes of how Wollheim responds both to 
the psychoanalyuc tradition, to visual art, and 
to Utilitarianism. Thus the first two papers are 
concerned respectively with mtual and the 
meaning of our Irves and with the complex roots 
of Utlitananism, the second group of four 
papers with broadly post-Preudian topics, and 
the final section with topics in the visual arts For 
me the most interesting paper 1s the Hart Lecture 
on Pale Criminality. However famuliar, the 
smaller scale here, compared with his larger 
books, helps to reconstruct the overall picture- 
One way 1s to begin with his final paper on Pic- 
tures and Language where he attacks those who 
would ‘assimilate’ pictonal to linguisuc sign- 
ficance. His arguments centre round the familiar 
facts of the arbitrary signs of language and the 
non-arbitrarmess of the depictmg surface and on 
the lack m pictures of anything that corresponds 
to the syntax of language. But who, really, 
surely not those he identifies as his opponents, 
either assimilates these two areas of significance 


or denies these facts? The real point 1s elsewhere. 
As in Painting as an Art, he says that his ‘psycho- 
logical’ account of pictorial representation 1s ‘the 
kind of account that Wittgenstein, quite rightly, 
deplored m an account of linguistic meanmg’ 
but that it 1s not here vulnerable to Wittgenstein- 
1an objections. He never tells us why. It cannot 
be simply that language ıs rule-governed m 
ways that the pictorial is not, for the problem 
is still the general one of publiaty. So why does 
Wollheim thmk that with painnng, for him the 
paradigm case of the ‘corporealiration of 
thought’, there ıs no such problem? I suspect 
that this 1s because for him the answer lies all 
about us ın all those areas m which he invites us 
to make ourselves at home. He has steadily 
maintamed that the condrtons of successful 
painting are that what the spectator sees in the 
depicting surface 1s given criteria or correctness 
by the intentions of the artist, so that ‘the extent 
to which the artst’s mtenton 1s fulfilled fixes 
what the spectator ought to project onto the sur- 
face’. He insists that it ıs the business of the 
mformed spectator, or informing critic, to grasp 
the mtennon thus manifested m the surface 
Certamly we could agree, but this 18 not enough. 
Somehow the mtentuonal thought of the artist 
has to be made manifest m the public domain. 
Wollheim clearly believes it 1s, and that this is 
deeply connected with his general conception of 
the ‘corporealization’ of thought. But we still 
lack an analysis of how 2 spectator's recogninon 
of the ‘self-realisation’ of the artist may be co- 
extensive with his response to the power (or 
authonty) of the work itself, and of how some- 
thing like this might extrapolate to his other 
areas of concern. He never qute focuses on this 

ANDREW HARRISON 
University of Bristol 


Bighteenth-Century Aesthetics and the Reconstruc- 
tion of Art. Edited by PAUL MATTICK jr. Cam- 
bridge U.P. 1993. pp. 256. £30 00. 

In aos iuluminating introduction to this new 

volume of essays, Paul Matuck evaluates 

modern responses to eighteenth-century writers 
on aesthetics ‘in their own historical terms’. Tins 
sense of scholarly perspective lends a striking 
plurahty of mterpretation to the eight accounts 
published here. And while, as is claimed, this 
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volume may form the first recent publicanon to 
place early aesthenaans within their historical 
context, Elghteenth-Century Aesthetics and the 
Reconstruction of Art presents the reader with 
such a bewildering array of theoretical constate- 
tions, that the most striking umpression elicited 
by the book is that the very eclusiveness of the 
concept of the aesthetic itself reflects a desperate 
attempt to prevent the consequences of a cata- 
strophic breakdown of the unrversal sense of 
theoretical order. 

It ıs Martha Woodmansee who isolates the 
most profoundly revealing quotation from 
Schiller’s Aesthetic Letters. ‘if man 1s ever to solve 
that problem of politics ın practuce he will have 
to approach ıt through the problem of the aes- 
thetic, because it is only through beauty that 
man makes his way to freedom’ Schiller was 
not alone. Hume’s attempt to discern a com- 
munality of response to works of art ıs shown 
up as seriously flawed by Richard Shusterman, 
who argues that Hume’s prinapal concern was 
to shore up the socio-economic status quo In 
effect, the fullness of aesthetc response was 
available only to that chosen few with a sufh- 
ciency of wealth and leisure. Here one may char- 
acterize the fragmented exclusivity of aesthenc 
movements at the end of the mneteenth century 
as the reductio ad absurdum of the Humean pnn- 
ciple. In face of the manifest unfairness of such 
class self-yustificanon sheer moral compunction 
might tempt one to ‘abjure’ the entire artistic 
hentage as the fruits of privileged man’s 
exploitation of his leas sensitive brothers. In this 
connection Kant fares better than Hume. He 
shifts the communal ground of aesthetic 
response fromart to nature, and idenofies a uni- 
versal potentiality of response that David Sum- 
mers associates with the ongins of the modern 
audience for art Yet despite the urgency of their 
commitment to search for a common ground of 
senmninhty ecghteenthcentury aestheticians 
were steadily losing out to siren voices advocat- 
ing the primacy of individual ımaginanon and 
the attracoon of compihng recipes for the 
heightening of aesthetic sensation. While philo- 
sophers wrung their theoretical hands, novel- 
ists, poets, even landscape gardeners asserted 
their absolute rights to seek out beauty and sub- 
lime sensations. 

The fine artst got on with the task in hand, 


theory lagging behind practice One misses in 
this collection the voice of Hogarth whose ‘An2- 
lysis of Beauty’ put the case for the empirical 
designer explomnng beauty and fitness in every- 
thing, from Ghcon’s Hercules to race horses, 
but the foundanon of the Royal Academy in 
Augustan London is nghtly considered a crucial 
episode m the aesthetc history of the penod. 
Prom the very first Discourse, Reynolds envis- 
aged his Presidency as that of philosophical 
intermediary between art students, the cognos- 
centi and literati, a role he took sufficently ser- 
10usly to conduct a radical promotion of umiver- 
sal aesthetics as a means of benefiting a largely 
uminstructed society. ‘Most people err, not so 
much from want of capacity to find their object, 
as from not knowing what object to pursue’, he 
proclaimed m his Third Discourse, an observa- 
tion which could well have been grounded on 
the new philosophy of aesthencs. After all, 
Reynolds was speaking fewer than twenty years 
after the publication of Alexander Baumgarten’s 
Aesthetica, and more than a century after Dom: 
mque Bouhours had wnitten Les Entretiens d’Art- 
iste, both of which had elevated the term je me 
sais quoi to the plane of philosophical discourse 
Nevertheless, the indistinct nature of aestheucs 
made it particularly vulnerable to extremism: 
"The Man who does not know what Object to 
Pursue is an Idiot’, Wiliam Blake starkly 
asserted m a marginal jortng to the Discourses. 

Reynolds’s commitment may be seen as yet 
another vain theoretical rearguard action agamst 
the encroaching forces of revolution. Even the 
dustcover of the book under review with its 
reproduction of Johann Zoffany’s The Acedemi- 
clans of the Royal Academy of 1772, where Reyn- 
olds himself 1s portrayed supervismg the 
arrangement of a nude male model mn a classical 
pose, exudes that faint sense of futility and 
remoteness as the shadows gather m dark cor- 
ners of the studio, shrouding the flickering can- 
delabrum and chipped plaster casts, emblematic 
of ancient ideals so dearly cherished yet so soon 
to be superseded. Elizabeth Bohls shows Reyn- 
olds at bis most self confident m Discourse 
Three. Here he actually sounds like the Classic 
Revivalist of Zoffany’s paintung, m which a 
domimant male artist among male colleagues 
explores reassuringly logical neo-platonic con- 
cepts of beauty The rhetoric, like the painted 
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gestures, seem as conventionally Augustan as 
the relegation of the female associates of the 
academy, Angelica Kauffmann and Mary 
Moser, to mere portraits on the Academy's 
background wall. But after comparatively few 
years, ın 1794, when Mrs Ann Radcliffe and her 
husband sailed down the Rhine ın pursunt of aes- 
thetic enlightenment withm a sublime setting, 
the democracy of the ‘universal’ audience was in 
sight, and the battle for the unversal means of 
judgement had already been lost. Reynolds 
must have realized this when he subtly altered 
his tactics in Discourse 14, delivered in 1788, and 
pondered aloud over the surface pamtwork of a 
Gamsborough, marveling at ‘all those odd 
scratches and marks. . . this chaos, this uncouth 
and shapeless appearance, by a land of magick, 
at a certain distance, assumes form’ The Reyn- 
olds of eighteen years earlier who was to exhort 
his students to ‘get above all singular forms, 
local customs, particularities and details of every 
kind’ had himself found the ‘kind of magick’ 
which formed a fragmentation of artstic 
method which the spectator’s vision trans- 
formed into a coherent masterpiece This reveals 
a profounder development of Reynolds’s under- 
standing of artistic creativity, and demonstrates 
too the theoretical ‘magick’ essennal to the sur- 
vival of gemus The changing nature of creative 
onginahty during the penod, so usefuly ana- 
lysed by John Hope Mason, set up yet another 
source of aesthetic destruction and change. 

The crisis of aesthetics obliged writers as well 
as arusts to mdulge in a type of theorencal 
adroitness, a necessity which has dictated the 
plurality of mterpretatons discernible m these 
seminal texts. Gainsborough was to characterize 
Reynoldsian aesthetics with: ‘Damn him, how 
various he is!’ Butif Reynolds was vanous, how 
equally changeable was Baumgarten’s projected 
discipline for sensate or ‘confused knowledge’, 
which Jeffrey Barnouw equates with Leibniz’s 
‘marginal awareness’. This converted the confu- 
sions attendant upon the onguns of aestheucs 
mto a valuable cnucal activity The logical and 
distinct style of reasoning, current ın the eght- 
eenth century, was set at odds with the fluidity 
of perception discernible here, and little sense of 
the order of Augustan aesthetics underlines the 
new categories of physical reactions produced 
by sensory expenence. Annie Becg’s essay 


shows how both perception and marketing of 
the work of art itself became endowed with new 
possibilines. The profound disquet of early 
writers, who foresaw the aesthetic free-for-all 
following on the French revolution, was sup- 
planted by a wild search for sensations, m which 
figures as extreme as the Marquis de Sade might 
claim to have found the truest means of exper- 
encing aesthetic enjoyment. It took Marx to 
bring a new sense of unity to the debate and tum 
away from that mdefinable frisson which Dide- 
rot had characterized as ‘palpitations of the dia- 
phragm’, and which relied so heavily on that 
positive sense of individual freedom, legium- 
ized by the Romantc divermty of aesthetic 
concepts 


SARAH SYMMONS 
University of Essex 


The Garden as an Art. By MARA MILLER. State 
Unrversity of New York Press. 1993. pp 233. 
$16.95 

IN THIS engaging book, Mara Muller is able to 

discuss aesthetic theory; and to explore the art- 

istic nature of gardens. Her overall thesis is that 

a garden can be a work of art, and from this 

standpoint she asks us to rethink our aesthetic 

theories which exclude gardens. She takes a line 
sımılar to that of Amold Berleant (whom she 
acknowledges), which rejects the trachtonal 

‘distanced’ aesthetic atntude as too restrictive. 

Berleant argued, m Art and Engagement (1991, 

reviewed British Journal of Aesthetics vol. 33.4, 

October 1993), that to maintam an zesthetc dis- 

tance denied a vital am of the artist and fimction 

of the work — to encourage us to engage with the 
work and to be drawn mto its world Berleant 

did not discuss gardens, although he did sub- 

sequently wnte a book on environmental aes- 

thetcs (The Aesthetics of the Environment, 1992) 

Muller’s work carries on naturally from Berle- 

ant’s, and she is able to bring to her discussion a 

good knowledge of both Western and Japanese 

gardens. Between them, Muller and Berleant 
seck to knock down some convennonal restric- 
uons on the way we divide artworks from the 

‘natural’, although neather claims to have done 

more than open up this area. 

Miller begins with some paradigm garden- 
cases and defmitions. It may not be necessary to 
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take Alice’s request too seriously and start with 18 representative of a misunderstanding as to 
the OED definition of ‘garden’, butat least there what art 1s all about (p 91) 
can be no doubt as to where Miller is starting Stepping off from the views of Susanne 
from We soon discover that itis no more easy Langer, Muller argues that there can be sgn- 
to define ‘garden’ than ‘art’, or ‘music’. She goes ficant human content ın artworks. Such a con- 
on to discuss what she calls the metaphoncal tent is usually expressed in language, so Miller 
rôle of gardens, which is based on the ‘perceived feels obliged to discuss the connections 
simularities between human beings and plants’ between art and language. She eluadates Lang- 
(p. 26). Plants, lke us, grow, change and die; er's views and then turns to a chapter on gar- 
and they depend on their environmentjustaswe dens and language Art and language must be 
do. The tendency to make metaphors for distinguished m virtue of the inability to ‘trans- 
human hfe drawn from the plant kingdom ıs late’ in art; the mseparabihty of fomm from con- 
universal, cutting across cultures, as Miller tent; and the desire to maintain contact with 
widely demonstrates with examples. Wherever and return to a work of art, even after one has 
there are gardens, people have related therr lves come to ‘understand’ it Gardens are meaning- 
to them (p. 31). ful in ways ahen to language Having discussed 
Gardens invanably produce a synaesthetic the ‘language’ of flowers, and ways m which 
effect, not least because we move among them. gardens can embody conventions and codes, 
Like architecture, they have funcnon as well as Miler concludes that ‘the comparison between 


aesthetic value, and they may alsoserveasstatus gardens and language 1s trivial and misleading’ 


symbols. Some gardens, Miller points out, are (p 170) Sin that gardens can 
not meant to be walked in—they are to be rks, this means that we must admit a 
viewed from a distance. Both are umque relanonship between the arts and real 


tial, and both are temporal, since they change— ity; which may be parallel to language; but 
hke us—m real time, varying from season to which must be distinguished nevertheless. 
season Asa result they are very difficult to rep- So for Miller, gardens are ‘constitutive of 
resent in two dimensions (p. 47). This may bea socal and personal reality’ (p. 177). In this 
pertinent observanon, but I wouldn’t have much some art 1s consttunve of reality—it 
thought that gardens were any different to any does not solely represent our world, it can 
other natural environment m this respect. appropriate it. If artworks can be consotutve 
Miller proceeds to discuss the problems of reality, then the hegemony of language must 
which gardens present to the concept of art. be challenged. ‘Por if art has these capacities, 
She observes that many theories have a pred then the limits of my language are not the 
lection for unified objects which can be attrib- limits of my world’ (p 177). Miller’s presenta- 
uted to a smgle autonomous arust, and which tion of gardens as artworks raises important 
minimize their dependence on phymcal mat- questions about the activities whose arustic 
erialg (i.c., a. preference for fme arts over status we do not doubt. Whether it is abso- 
crafts), and which can best be appreciated from lutely necessary to call gardens artworks in 
an aesthetic distance (p. 73). Miller believes order to challenge the hegemony of language 
that ‘the distmcnon between fine and applied 1s doubtful though For example, many mus- 
art serves no useful purpose’ (p. 88). It merely cians might argue that music also appropriates 
distinguishes between artworks which have a an environment, and so 18 also consututve of 
useful function, and those which have no func- reality. If so, then the fact that gardens are con- 
tion other than to be the focus of aesthetic stitute of reality may not be as significant as 
interest. Art itself has a functionality, which Miller thınks ıt is; and we do not need to include 
the simplistic disunction fals to recognize—it gardens m the art world to deny language this 
is a tool for developing self-consciousness unique relationship to reality 
Some gardens, created by important gardenists Ulumately, though, Miller has wntten a 
both aim to and succeed in achieving such dear and fascinating book, not least m respect 
awareness. Ultimately for Miller—any theory of its exposition of the art of gardening As 
of art which ignores those gardens that do so she herself seems to admit—it 1s not whether 
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gardens are an art or not that 1s at issue It 
need not matter if we do not agree with her 
mtuitively or philosophically (although I think 
many readers will). Her man aim—m which 
she has largely succeeded, 1 to discuss the way 
in which we have allowed our conception of 
art to be influenced by outdated views about 
the world. Art changes, just as gardens and 
human beings change, but our theories do not 
Perhaps it is about tme they did, and if Muller’s 
work, among others, can contribute to a creat- 
rve theoretical response to the art of the world 
around us, then ıt 1s to be applauded; and future 
work m this area to be encouraged. 


GORDON J GILES 
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Landscape Architecture’ An Illustrated History in 
Timelines, Site Plans and Biography. By wu- 
LIAM A. MANN. Wiley. 1993. pp. 452 
Paperbound, £32.95. 

Tuns 1s a fully revised and greatly expanded 

version of the author’s 1981 volume Space and 

Time in Landscape Architectural History. It has a 

new section of biographies and new coverage 

of the design contributions of ‘racial and ethnic 
minorities, women, and non-westem civilisa- 
tions’. It 1s essentially a book of reference rather 
than interpretation, and consists of a section on 
Timelines; an outlme of landscape architectural 
history; location maps of major works of land- 
scape architecture; design plan drawings (the 
largest section of the work); biographical 
sketches; and a glossary The plan drawmgs 
range somewhat unnervingly from the Great 

Pyramid of Cheops to the State University of 

New York at Buffalo, via the Palazro Farnese 

and Gas Works Park, Seattle! 

The volume 1s aimed at students of landscape 
architectural history and at current profes- 
sionals m environmental dengn. Nevertheless 
it may help many interested ın the aesthetics of 
landscape to fill in some of the basic back- 
ground facts behind the world’s best-known 

BRIAN SHORT 

University of Sussex 


Sacred Architecture. By A. T MANN. Element 
Books, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 1993. pp 192 
inc. colour plates. Paperbound, £12.95. 


‘SACRED’ 53 explained m the glossary of A. T. 
Mann’s Sacred Architectwre as ‘Contact with the 
absolute archetypal domain at the centre of 
reahty, but outside of space and nme’. Mann 
tramed at Ponceton as an architect, where be 
learnt that the only way to make a respectable 
career was by makmg imitations of Le Corbus- 
xer’s designs, a course of acnon which he pur- 
sued for a while and then rejected. He now 
hves m Denmark and not only practises archr- 
tecture, but is also a professional astrologer, 
and has been since 1972 ‘Astrology’ ıs defined 
as “The celestial art and science of determiming 
the meaning of time’, and his previous books 
mclude The Round Art. The Astrology of Time 
and Space, Millenium Prophecies, and The Divine 
Plot: Astrology and Reincarnation, which fall well 
outside the bounds of the analytic tradition. 

Sacred Architecture 1s a survey of the world’s 
holy buildings, attracnvely presented and 
superbly ıllustrated, mamly in colour, and 
seems destined for a popular audience. There 
is interesting matenal here, which could serve 
as an mtroduction to some ways of thinking 
which give a high prionty to symbolism, but 
sometimes ıt convinces and sometimes it does 
not. The great problem with the book is that 
despite a worthwhile conviction that there 1s 
something valuable about sacred buildings, A. 
T. Mann 1s no historian and his efforts will not 
persuade the unconverted. He seems to have 
had no contact whatsoever with any primary 
source matenal, but works with his own 
responses to the buildmgs, helped along by 
such authorities as Aleister Crowley (The Kab- 
balah of Aleister Crowley) and William Lethaby 
(Architecture, Mysticism and Myth). 

The reconstruction of a histoncal pomt of 
view, however, is not Mann’s project, as is 
clearly shown in hus discussion of the Great 
Pyramid at Gireh. Mann does not actually 
make any lunatic claims for it, but rather sug- 
gests that it has special value because it has 
attracted so many interpreters, reflecting what- 
ever an individual wishes to find there. Never- 
theless m going on to cover the theories of the 
‘many astronomers, archacologists, mystcs, 
psychics, seers and crackpots’ who have cited 
the pyramid as evidence, Mann suspends cnt- 
ical judgement. When we find perfectly plaus- 
ible but surpnsing statements set alongnde 
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absolutely dotty ones, our inclinanon 1s to 
reject all that ıs being said. For example m con- 
nechon with the pyramids, it ıs one thing to 
say that chere are shafts within the mass of the 
building which were once aligned with stars, 
but ıt 1s quite another to say that the ancient 
Egyptians could have used the Grand Gallery 
as a telescope by making a gigantc lens from 
the abundant sand of the surroundmg desert, 
or that the stones within the pyramid are par- 
ticularly smoothly jointed because every hun- 
dred years or so ıt was taken apart and com- 
pletely rebuilt as the stars shifted ther 
alignment. There 1s absolutely no appeal to his- 
torical evidence ın these discussions, only to 
books by deluded obsessives, and to ‘facts’ such 
as the notion that pyramid forms can sharpen 
razor blades, for which there 1s no respectable 
evidence and which has not been widely 
believed for some time 

Grven this lack of evidence of a disciplined 
critical faculty at work, one is not persuaded 
by Mann’s more startling assertions, such as 
his attempt to brand Le Corbusier a Narı col- 
laborator (without adducing any evidence), 
which falls flat and seems merely to be Oedipal 
negativity directed against the ‘god I was 
forced to pay obeisance to in unrversity’. Le 
Corbuser’s death by drowning, a particularly 
terrible way to he m astrological terms, 1s 
mentioned im the text, but surprisingly his pil- 
grimage chapel at Ronchamp 1s not. The omis- 
non 1s especially notceable because, as one of 
the greatest religious buildings of the rwenneth 
century, it 18 given 2 full page colour ilustra- 
tion, the caption to which tells us that ıt us ‘one 
of the more organic and effective of Le Corbus- 
xer’s biuldmgs’ The fact that it 1s pnnted back 
to front seems, in this context, to mvite elabor- 
ate mterpretation. 


University of Newcastle 


Iconography at the Crossroads: Papers from the Col- 
loquium sponsored by the Index of Christian Art, 
Princeton University, 29-34 March 1990 
Edited by BRENDAN cassipy. Princeton U.P 
1993. pp 249 inc. b & w plates. £13 50, 
clothbound, £27.00. 

THIS VOLUME comprises a series of papers pre- 

sented at a conference sponsored by the Index 


of Chnstian Art at Princeton University in 
1990 The sixteen papers cover a variety of 
topics including a fascinatng discussion of 
mediaeval perceptions and representatons of 
the gemtalia of the crucified Jesus, in Richard 
C. Trexler’s Gendering Jesus Crucified, 2 com- 
prehensive account of the ‘Mystical Signature’ 
of Christopher Columbus by John V. Fleming; 
an analysis of image and experience ın Jan van 
Eyck’s Madonna in a Church by Craig Harbison, 
Ynez Viole O'Neill’s Diagrams of the Medieval 
Brain A Study in Cerebral Localization, V. A 

Kolve’s study of Chnstine de Pizan and her 
The Book of the Ladies; H. Colin Sim's Images 
of Music in Three Prints after Maarten van Heems- 
kerck, and much else besides 

Such a range of topics, having no relation to 
each other apart from the facts that have to do 
with mediaeval and Renaissance art, illustrates 
very well the crosscurrents now flowing 
through art history. The days are over when 
the study of art was the very carefully guarded 
academic and esoteric preserve of an élite estab- 
hshment of art intellectuals Then, such funda- 
mental questions as ‘How are umages to be 
mterpreted?’ were answered im the light of crr- 
teria laid down by them alone Now even the 
terms ‘iconography’ and ‘iconology’ are open 
to debate. The introduction and first four 
papers in this volume carry definitions of one 
or the other which can be said to be m only 
broad and general agreement. 

To be at a crossroads can be as exciting as 
it can be dangerous. One never knows whom 
one may meet A student of mediaeval 
German agronomy has as much nght to study 
a pamting of Adam m the Garden of Eden 
from his period because he 1s interested in 
the shape and use of a hoe as has any repres- 
entative of the ‘Old’ art history who wishes 
to place the picture according to some canon 
of style. Richard Trexler’s article 1s of at 
least as much interest to the student of the 
psychology of rehgion, and particularly of 
the psychology and psychopathology of 
prayer and worship, or to a sociologist inter- 
ested ın male/female relationships in 
mediaeval Swabien village culture, or to the 
theologian tracking through the theones of 
the relanonship between Chnst’s humanity 
and his supposed divinity, as it ıs to the 
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art histoman concerned to trace the stylisnc 
development of mediaeval and Renaissance 
representations of the crucfix One reason 
for this new openness is that, as Brendan 
Cassidy unplies in his fine mtroduction, m a 
post-modern world we are no longer as con- 
fident as once we were about what we are 
doing as historians (or for that matter 
theologians), and ‘confident certanty about 
what works of art mean 1s beginning to give 
way to a more modest and realistic acceptance 
of therr ineluctable ambiguity’ (p. 11). Com 
sequently the boundaries between disciplines 
are increasingly breached 

The introduction and first frve of the sx- 
teen papers in this volume are of general 
interest and are alone well worth its modest 
price. I will comment on them bnefly. Bren- 
dan Cassidy offers some defimtions and raises 
some questions. Iconography ‘describes, clas~ 
sifies, and interprets subjects represented in 
the visual arts’. That is clear enough. In prac- 
tice, as he notes, of the three verbs the third 
is the problem Interpretation 1s a vastly dif- 
ferent and more problematic business than 
descnption and clasmfication (though neither 
of these is value-free by any means) for we 
have to ask, ‘what is the epistemological 
status of the interpretation we elicit from the 
mute umage and how do we choose among 
conflicung mterpretations of the same work?’ 
(p. 3). Contemporary art histomans (with 
scholars in any field) must shed the ideolo- 
gical baggage bequeathed by thar predeces- 
sors What they cannot do 1s easily to recog- 
mize their own prejudices and the sources 

Michael Ann Holly’s essay 1s a reappraisal of 
Aby Warburg. This extraordmary man anticip- 
ated many of the questions raised by the ‘new’ 
art history In a paper that surveys, inter alsa, 
the contnbution of semioticans and feminist 
critics to the disaplme of art history Holly 
takes Warburg’s mde and opposes those who, 
to quote Warburg in two memorable passages, 
would be the ‘border police’ of art interpreta- 
tion rf for no other reason than ‘there is mmply 
no deciding just what 1s intrinsic to the artwork 
and what belongs ether to or outmde the 
frame’ (pp aa, 23). 

In The Politics of Iconology Keth Moxey 


argues that no art history can possibly be value- 
free. He urges us to recognise the ‘centrahty of 
polincs to any act of mterpretanon’ and pleads 
for a paradigm-—shift which will transform the 
conception of knowledge which has been cent- 
ral to art history ‘from one that purports to 
afford us access to historical verities to ane that 
provides us with mterpretanons that are con- 
sciously inflected according to specific social 
and political views’ (p. 31) 

Irving Lavin, m Iconography as a Humanistic 
Discipline, surveys Erwin Panofsky’s semmal 
contnbution to the study of art history. He 
argues that the intellectual revolution that owes 
so much to Panofsky has now reached the pomt 
where ‘the study of the history of art. . has 
become the study of the story of the meaning 

. of umages’. There 1s no gomg back to the 
ald art history ideologies 

In his onginal contribution Mouths and Mean- 
ings: Towards an Anti-Iconography of Medieval 
Art, Michael Camile questions Panofsky’s pre- 
occupation with written models in mterpreting 
the art of the Middle Ages and notes percept- 
tvely that ‘only in a culture suffused with texts 
can things “‘refer’” (p. 46). 

Herbert L Kessler agrees. In his excellent 
paper Medieval Art as Argument he pomts out 
that whereas scholars often assume that 
mediaeval pictures contain arguments, that us, 
that they ‘present messages drawn from writ- 
ten and visual sources structured in reasoned 
steps’ in fact the oppomte was true for theolo- 
gians m the Middle Ages who frequently 
employed art in their exegems Pictures them- 
selves possessed authority and could be ated 
m theological argument. In this essay, as no 
doubt m others, practittoners of cognate discip- 
hnes will spot the occasional error thus on p. 
65 Kessler misreads and so misinterprets Rom 
3:23 But that is a mere quibble. Generally, as 
a fme insight on Bible and myth in Wolfgang 
Kemp's Medieval Pictorial Systems (pp. 125-6) 
Illustrates so well, those theologians, like this 
reviewer, who have so far escaped the atten- 
tions of the theological border police who 
patrol the ngid boundanes of religious ideo- 
logy will find much to excite and mform them 
m this splendid book. 

MICHAEL AUSTIN 
Southwell Minster 
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Art and Christhood. The Aesthetics of Oscar Wilde. 
By GUY WILLOUGHBY. Associated University 
Presses. 1993. pp. 170. £27 50. 

OSCAR WILDE'S symbolic relations to this age 

seem to be proliferating. This 1s hardly surpris- 

ing given Wilde’s outsider status withm the 

Enghsh socety of his time—an Irish national- 

ist, sociahst and queer holds mtriguing pos 

sibilities for those who would attempt to rescue 
hm from taming critical orthodoxes. But 
those projects of recovery are m some respects 
compromised by the fact that Wilde himself 
was 2 contradictory figure—one whose social 
ism, for example, was imdividualistic and 
whose attitudes to the struggles of nationalism 
was tempered by a hosnhty to what he saw as 
the sacrificial act of martyrdom (as he declares 
in ‘Sonnet to Liberty’). Indeed, Wilde con- 
sciously raised contradiction to the level of an 
art, emphammng m his critical writngs the 
importance of the multiplicanon of personalit- 
1es and damming expliatly ın “The Decay of 

Lying’ that ‘a truth in art is one whose contra- 

dictory 18 also true’. 

In the face of this admittedly compromised 
radicalism and promotion of the contradictory, 
Guy Wiloughby’s recent book attempts both 
to recover Wilde for a Christian aesthetic and 
to emphase his conmstency. His ambitious 
aim is to demonstrate ‘exactly how important 
the writer’s holistic impulse. or vinon, really 
1s, realized as it was amid a collapse of intellec- 
tual consensus as profound as that traced by 
Derrida, Le Man [sic], or Hartmann’ (p. 18) 
The analogy seems to me rather spunous, and 
demonstrates rather Wulloughby’s distance 
from current-critical emphases than any real 
histoncal insight In any case, m the rest of the 
book there isn’t much to support this claim for 
the mmportance of the ‘collapse’ of intellectual 
consensus to Wilde’s work, and mstead we are 
presented with a straightforward account of the 
mmportance of the figure of Christ to Wide’s 
writing, fmally emphasizmg Wilde’s penitence 
in De Profundis and his sense of the necessity of 
community (no less) in "The Ballad of Readmg 
Gaol’. 

According to Willoughby, Wilde sees Christ 
as analogous to the creative artist through the 
relationship of sacrifice to artistic creation: the 
process of tmagmative sympathy is funds- 


mental to both. For Christ and for the modern 
arust, life 1s a form of self-realization, but there 
1s a distinction between the two. Christ’s real- 
izahon was appropnate to an age of suffermg 
which, according to the postvist creed to 
which Wilde assented m “The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism’, the progress of science and 
socialism was rapidly making redundant m the 
mineteenth century. Hence, Wilde’s valoriza- 
tion of pleasure and his reyection of the neces- 
sity of Irving for others ın this same text. This 
optimism is obliterated, though, m De Pro- 
fundis, where mstead Wilde realizes the neces- 
sity of penitence as a simner’s means of realizing 
his past more completely ‘In focusing at last 
on the inner change that must shape all wider 
conduct’, writes Willoughby, ‘the writer of De 
Profundis is m accord with the “secret” of 
Amold’s Jesus—except that, of course, for 
Wilde the rmagimative feat involved is an mitt 
ation mto a more complex mode of aesthetic 
apprehension rather than a moral enactment 
per se’ (p. 117) Of course. 

Whether ıt is of an aesthetic or simply an 
ethical nature—the distinction 1s elided rather 
than resolved here—such an emphasis on inner 
change has a provenance within English culture 
which reduces Wilde’s text to something of a 
cliché. Moreover, it is a cliché which is at odds 
with Wilde’s flirtanon with established rebh- 
gion. Both m his early life and in his years of 
exile he was attracted to Catholicism, a religion 
which in English culture was still popularly 
associated with the insincerity of its allegedly 
purely formal works as opposed to the con 
scienhousness of Protestantism. The high 
moral tone of Protestanusm, of the ‘Puritans’, 
was consistently targeted and parodied by 
Wilde Surely, then, the ‘mner change’ pro- 
posed by Willoughby smacks too much of 
earnestness even for the cowed post-prson 
Wilde 

Certamly Wilde’s work is consistently 
drawn to the figure of Chnst, and there may 
be some truth in Willoughby’s account. The 
problem, though, 1s surely that m his concen- 
tration on the ‘holism’ of the texts he does con- 
sider (he dismussively ignores the comedies) 
Willoughby suppresses their relationship to 
Wilde’s biography, his self-realizanon through 
‘stn’ and the brutal consequences that were vis- 
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ited on him by the Brush state. The consist- 
ency which 1s proposed for the writings here 
lies in their final penitence as telos, that truth at 
which they quite properly armve, reproaching 
the justification of transgressive individualism 
m the early works. The role played by coeraon 
m this is ignored; Wilde’s repeated determm- 
isc claim in De Profundis that all that ıs reahzed 
is nght ıs ssmply endorsed 

Fortunately, this was not the end for Wilde, 
though it frequently is for his more conservat- 
rve critics: his unashamed recidivism succeeded 
his penitence, once agam opening up the whole 
question of the conmstency and smcerity of 
Wilde’s pose in his autobiographical letter 

DAVID ALDERSON 

University of Northumbria at Newcastle 


Careers and Creativity: Social Forces m the Arts. 
By HARRISON cC. WHITE. Westview Press, 
Oxford 1993 pp. 219 inc. b & w plates. 
Paperbound, £11.50; The Author, Art, and the 
Market: Rereading the History of Aesthetics. By 
MARTHA WOODMANSER. Columbia U.P. 
1994. pp. 200. $34 00 

THE CURRICULAR status of courses m the soc- 

ology of culture and ‘the arts’ has advanced 

that study far beyond what has been called an 

‘afterthought of aesthetics’ and contemporary 

students now benefit from a growing number 

of increasingly sophisticated texts from which 
to select—a welcome development from an 
earlier generation’s dependence on the three 
volumes of Hauser and the lke. Some such 
texts can tend to am at breadth at the expense 
of depth and seek to provide ambitious, single- 
volume mtroductions for students new to the 
field Others offer more considered, cnucal 
analyses of a restricted range of issues. It would 
be unfair to charactenze these two volumes too 
strictly in this way, although White’s account 
of ‘social forces m the arts’ ıs both structured 
and wmitten ‘to be used as an investigatrve tool 
for students and general readers’. Wood- 
mansee’s 18 a more critical attempt in part to 
undermine the very notion of a consensually 
accepted body of knowledge in the arts and 
aesthetics of a kind which can be considered 


manageable at all m any single text. 
White’s book ıs concerned to ask a range of 


questions familiar enough to students m this 
area. Is art an escape from life or a control over 
1t? Are changes in style socially produced? How 
are art worlds built and maintamed? Something 
of the sometimes too wide ranging mtenton 
of the book can be gauged by the author’s 
intention that her perspective ‘can serve mter- 
ests m traditional art history, musicology, hter- 
ary cntiaism, and so on, as well as interests m 
the social sciences’. She is also keen to avoid 
the extremes of ‘microscopic examination’ and 
the ‘Marzst vein’ of society and its class struc- 
ture ‘mirrored by art’, and to concern herself 
with ‘understanding systems of production of 
art’, itself perhaps a fairly ambitious undertak- 
mg m a book of this length. This she does by 
means of chapters on careers in the arts, mainly 
dramatic and musical, and the emergence of 
artistic identity, on style-shifts, using wood 
sculpture and music genres 2s examples, and 
on professionals and publics, considermg the 
emergence of the fulltime professional artist m 
pamting. A useful chapter on ‘paths through 
Broadway’, with mteresting mformation on 
the role of the American National Endowment 
for the Arta, benefits from a closer focus on a 


particular issue in a specific art form. Other 
chapters attempt to cover a larger range of mat- 
erial at the expense of detail, and sometimes 
connections could be made more directly. A 
chapter on the Pre-Raphaelites, for example, us 
but a final section on the use of colour m 
McDonalds fast-food outlets ıs startling and 
stimulating enough to warrant extension. The 
book contains an excellent bibbography, and 
each chapter concludes with a guide to further 
reading and ideas for fieldwork. As a well 
organized introduction to the somology of art 
and as a sumulant of ideas for student discus- 
sion, it could hardly be bettered. 

In a usefully context-setting foreword to 
Woodmansee’s ‘rereading’ of the history of 
aesthencs, Arthur Danto notes how students 
of the arts can be asked to make connections 
between apparently disparate writers—to com- 
pare Aristotle and Niectrsche on tragedy, or 
Plato and Hegel on beauty, to write term 
papers analysing Dewey’s cntcisms of Platon- 
ism, etc. Following ın pert the methodological 
recommendations of Foucault’s epistemic his- 
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tonography, Martha Woodmansee allies her- 
self with cntcs of such a canonic account of 
aesthetics and advances mstead a ‘discontinuist’ 
analysis of the relationships of aesthetics to 
modernity This argument has been advanced 
before by Woodmansee m provoking and eleg- 
antly written pieces, and this present volume 
1s ın part a compilation of previously published 
articles. These essays, on such apparently dis- 
parate topics as the links between copynght 
and genrus, on Schiller’s Aesthetic Letters, and 
the uses of Kant m England, all share a concern 
for an understanding of that ‘cultural moment’ 
m Western history, ın Germany in the eight- 
eenth century, when the noton of ‘art’ as we 
largely understand ıt today emerged. The argu- 
ment is thus both a cntuque of ‘evolunonist’ 
histories of aesthetics and of narve Addisonian 
accounts of the ‘invention’ of the arts as spec- 
tacles for refined connoisseurs and a carefully 
worked argument for considermg romantic 
aesthetics m terms of the sommo-economic status 
of the eghteenth-century German wniters on 
the subject. That the argument itself appears 
consistent and viable 1s testimony to the pro- 
giess which materialist aesthetics has made in 
this area since Paul Kusteller’s mintal formula- 
tion of it in 1951. That the hypothesis reads so 
convincingly in Woodmansee’s book 1s largely 
due to the elegant and expert way in which she 
marshalls her evidence and presents her case. 
Of course, the spirit of Kant’s Critique of Judge- 
ment is present m this volume, but she wisely 
elects to regard him as a ‘specter’ laying behind 
her essays which instead give prionty to lesser- 
known though no less important figures. 
Hence, her discussion of the links between 
gender and art take the form of a dissertation 
on Sophie von La Roche, Germany’s first 
well-known woman novelist, and the fas 
anang analyms of artistic copyright advances 
the idea that debates over what legally const- 
tuted ‘a book’ spilled over mto laws of mtellec- 
tual property and the notion of ‘authors’ 
nghty’ 

Woodmansee’s 1s an important book m the 
field of the sociology of culture, an area m 
which the methodological approach can seem 
less agreed upon than the substantive area to 
be explored Whute’s and Woodmansee’s books 
are aimed at different readerships and make dif- 


ferent demands on them, but whereas White’s 
readers can ‘expect a heightened appreciation, 
not only of artists and arts, but also of the social 
forces through which art . comes into 
being’, the more histoncally informed and 
methodologically sophisticated essays m 
Woodmansee’s rereading offer an understand- 
ing of ‘how a cultural formation that evolved 
as recently as “art” could have entrenched itself 
so thoroughly that we immagine it always to 
have existed’. 

BRIAN TAYLOR 
Univernty of Sussex 


Parody: Ancient, Modern, and Post-Modern By 
MARGARET A. ROSE. Cambndge U P. 1993. 
pp 316 £11.95; clothbound, £35.00 

Rosz’s BOOK is a scholarly account of the his- 

tory and uses of the concept of ‘parody’, an 

account which she says is inspired by the ser- 
10usly misleading definition of the concept in 
the OED as a ‘burlesque’ poem or song The 
way to re-establish the proper understandmg 
of the concept, then, 1s a more critical and his 
torical approach, which Rose conceives of as 
the exphcaton of the vanous views of theoreti- 
cians and an analyms of the uses of parody in 
ficuonal texts m different epochs from 

Antiquity to the present day. 

The central thems is that the understanding 
of the concept of ‘parody’ was seriously ar- 
cumscribed to more or less the OED defimtion 
m the modern period, which ın this context is 
the epoch post-renaissance and into the present 
century. The ancient use of the concept to 
cover both, and at the same time, the meta- 
ficuonal and the comic has been regamed with 
what Rose calls the post-modern use of the 
concept in writers and theonsts such as Brad- 
bury, Eco and Lodge. Rose shows that their 
artistic and creative use of parody has not trav- 
elled very far from the ancient understanding 
and use of ıt m works which were both comic 
and metefictonal, and ambivalent towards 
their targets, such as Anstophanes’ Frogs 

In the first part of her book Rose discusses 
ways of defining parody. Most of the examples 
concer the classics’ understanding of parodia 
and paratragoedia (Anstophanes), and the ety- 
mological foundation for the discussion of 
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parody us laid here. She conunues, after defin- 
ing ‘parody’ m general terms as ‘the comic 
refunctioning of preformed linginsuc or arnstc 
matenal’, with ways of distinguishing parody 
from related forms, such as pastiche, bur- 
lesque, satire and meta-ficuon This is a most 
useful discussion, and clanfies the concept 
admurably. However, it does make much of 
the rest of the book rather predictable in terms 
of what Rose has to say about the concept 
when she provides extensive extracts from, and 
comments on, vanous theorists’ discusnons 
and understandings of parody. Not surpns- 
mgly, nearly all of these are found wantng m 
the light of her own clanficanon. 

The second part, on modem and late- 
modern theones and uses of parody, 1s in many 
ways the story of ‘the fall’. Rose’s discussion 
shows that the  post-seventeenth-century 
definition of ‘parody’ as ‘burlesque’ has lived 
on with its negative connotations into this cen- 
tury and has even affected theones dealing with 
more complex general parody works, such as 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Sterme’s Tristram 
Shandy. These theories, including those of 
Bakhtin, Jauss and Iser, as well as Foucault and 
Dernda, represent a fall despite developing a 
more sophishcated theoretical understanding 
since their views on parody are largely nega- 
tive. It is worth noting that in this context the- 
orists and philosophers such as Foucault, Baud- 
rillard and Dernda are not considered 
‘post-modern’, but ‘lafe-modern’, What war- 
rants this label in the case of these prominent 
writers 1s that, in addition to seeing it as a nega- 
tve form, they have mhented an incomplete 
understanding of parody. Rose keeps stressing 
that a theory ‘will only be post-modern if it 
both challenges and overcomes the modem and 
late-modern reducnon of parody to either meta- 
ficnon or the comic, and understands the latter 
to be something positive’, which brings it back 
to the understandmg of parody m ancent 
Greece. 

In her Parody//Meta-Fiction (1979) Rose did 
much to distinguish the phenomena of the ode, 
and the first two chapters of the present book 
extend and clarify the discusmons first 
developed there. Parody: Ancient, Modern, and 
Post-Modern serves two purposes. One 1s to cla- 
rify the concept of ‘parody’ further, and the 


other 1s to provide us with a scholarly investr 
gation into the vanous theories and the manr- 
festanons of parody The latter part ıs much 
too elaborate to serve the first purpose well, 
and the theories dominate the examination of 
artistic uses of parody. For the student of the- 
ones of parody, however, this book 1s a God- 
send, and the scholarship 1s impressive 

In fact, the extent of both the scholarship and 
the summary of the work of theorists can be 
indicated by the unusually high number of 
footnotes 895 ın a book of some 300 pages. 
Quite often they take up half the page, which 
in itself ıs an obstacle to the enjoyment of a 
book Another quibble I have with the produc- 
tion 1s that Rose’ s extensive use of quotation 
1s not typographically set apart from her own 
text This makes reading quite confusing at 
times, but perhaps extensive quotation per- 
meating the main text 1s mevitable given the 
scholarly nature of the work? 


OLE MARTIN SKILLEAS 
University of Bergen 


The Fictive and the Lnaginary’ Charting Literary 
Anthropology By WOLPGANG isar Johns 
Hopkins U.P. 1993. (Originally published m 
German 1991 ) pp 347. £13 00; cdothbound, 
£45.50. 

REVIEWING IsEr’s The Implied Reader (1974) in 

the TLS (11 July 1975), Frank Kermode 

lamented the omission of Iser’s early essay 

‘Indeterminacy and the Reader’s Response in 

Prose Fiction’ (1971) as bemg the clearest single 

statement of its author's purposes. Nearly 

twenty years on this sentiment gains an extra 
validity for, with hindsight, this early paper 
now takes on the character of a profesmonal 
manifesto Not only did it sketch out a histor- 
ical perspective on indeterminacy to be elabor- 
ated in The Implied Reader, and the main con- 
cepts of a theory of aesthetic response to 
fiction, later developed in The Act of Reading 
(1978), but it ended with a question which was 
not to be answered fully until this most recent 
work. In 1971, Iser wrote ‘What is it that 
makes the reader want to share m the adven- 
tures of literature? This question is perhaps 
more for the anthropologist than for the liter- 
ary cnuc’ By 1989, m the last chapter of Pro- 
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specting: From Reader Response to Literary 
Anthropology, he had begun to explore the phe- 
nomenon of why such a medium as literature 
should est and what its presence, almost since 
the beginning of recorded time, indicates about 
our ‘anthropological needs’. “What are these 
needs, and what does this medium reveal to 
us about our own anthropological make-up? 
These are the questions that would lead to the 
development of an anthropology of literature’ 
(Prospecting, p 264). The present book repres- 
ents just such a development. Grven the plural- 
ism of modern hterary theory, Iser’s project 
over two decades stands not only as testimony 
to the intellectual development of a major hiter- 
ary critic, but also as an alternative agenda for 
literary studies For Iser offers literary anthro- 
pology as nothmg less than the proper function 
of literary theory, the philosophical foundation 
in which all subsequent theory might be 
grounded. 

The premiss of Iser’s argument is his rejection 
of the old ficuon versus reality opposition in 
favour of a new triad. the real, the fice and 
the imaginary The real is the empirical world, 
the fictive is an mtentional act, and the magm- 
ary 1s 2 neutral term to describe, not a Coler- 
idgean human faculty, but ‘a featureless and 
inactive potennal’ (p xvn) which, liser 
remarks, accounts for all the failed attempts to 
grasp it cognitvely Fictionalimng acts 
(Chapter 1) are fundamental to the human con- 
dition and involve us m ‘“boundary-crossmg’ 
between the empincal world which w our 
shared human property and the private worlds 
of the mmd, our idiosymcranc inventions 
which ‘double’ the empincal world to which 
they refer m the sense that they create illumons 
which set out not to deceive but to mvolve 

The crux of Iser’s argument comes at the end 
of Chapter 4 when he discusses the mterplay 
of the fictive and the imaginary and redefines 
these terms. He stresses that his purpose is with 
‘literary fictionality’ as the deep structure of lt- 
erary works—the latter phrase being one that 
he avoids but umples when describing his task 
as extrapolatng ‘the banc structure that ıs a 
generative matrix ..; hterary ficnonality 1s 
not the work itself but what makes the work 
possible’ (p 225). The fichve is what gives 
form to this generative matrix, whereas ‘the 


nmaginary—even when compelled to take on 
form—can never by (sic) fully grasped, and so 
m itself is a kind of “nothimgness’” (p. 234). 
Iser makes repeated efforts to pm down this 
ungraspable nothingness m language but leaves 
the reader with the feeling of starmg into a 
psychic ‘black hole’. One of his extended foot- 
notes (pp. 333—5) is suggestive where he com- 
ments on a celebrated passage from Sidney's 
Defence of Poesie. Indeed, Iser’s purpose could 
be seen as an effort to theonze Sidney’s distinc- 
tion between ‘ficnon’ (the fictrve) and ‘mven- 
tion’ (the tmmaginary) and to extend it by 
accounting for the operation of each upon the 
other Iser elevates the concept of play to 
describe this mteracton. He distinguishes ‘free 
play’ (unrestncted fictionalizing) from ‘“instru- 
mental play’ (purposeful, goal-onentated) and 
concludes: ‘But the very mterachon between 
the fictrve and the imaginary becomes palpable 
in this play movement when free and imstru- 
mental play enter mto a relanonship, ultrmately 
playmg with and against each other Play arises 
out of the co-existence of the fictive and the imagin- 
ary‘ (Iser’s italics) (p. 238). Play 1s thus seen as 
the motive force or catalyst to energize the 
fictive and the imaginary: to ‘fill’ the otherwise 
empty form of the one, to give shape and direc- 
tion o the otherwise inchoate, insubstanual 
nature of the other. 

Chapter 5 extends this notion of text play 
by applying four categories of game (after R. 
Caillois, Man, Play and Games, 1958) to hterary 
texts: agon (contest), ales (fate, um 
predictability), mumicry (illusion, disguise), and 
ilinx (verngo, subvermon) Iser argues that 
these four operate together as components of 
the ficnonal game He provides a thought- 
provoking scheme but, ultimately, it all seems 
too neat and mechanistic to appropriate four 
categones and apply them to literature Are not 
other formulatons or categones (carnrval?) 
plausible? Are these four equally applicable to 
ficuon, poetry and drama? Is there not a sense 
of strain ın making thmgs fit when Iser dis- 
cusses the last two—somethmg he all but 
acknowledges in respect of ilinx (p. 262)? Ind+ 
vidually, they offer helpful msights. the pre- 
dominance of egon in the plot structures of fic- 
tions from the Middle Ages to the eighteenth 
century, alea in Hardy’s novels; mimicry m the 
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disguises of Shakespearean comedies; the role 
of ilinx in terms of character (The Fool) and 
narrative (Tristram Shandy) But, as a template 
to account for the totality of text play they 
suffer from a sense of self-contradictory arbit- 
rariness For, if the movement of play “bears 
within itself its own unfathomableness’ (p. 
235), or if the play structure of the text has 
rules that ‘are not marked, let alone revealed’ 
which ‘are always changmg and always undis- 
coverable’ (p. 273), does this not invahdate 
attempts to systematize its structural make-up 
just as it does attempts to account for its om- 
gins? The pillars on which this theory is erected 
are two substantial and complementary chap- 
ters on “Renaissance Pastoralism as a Paradigm 
of Literary Ficttonality’ (Chapter 2) and ‘Pic- 
tion Thematred in Philosophical Discourse’ 
(Chapter 3) The study of pastoral romance 
allows Iser to explore the relationship between 
the two worlds implied by his representative 
texts, especially in Spenser—the ‘historical’ and 
the ‘artificial’. Literary fichonality ıs lodged 
exclusively in nerther but in the mteraction 
between them—suggestive of the idea that 
when the reader activates this process he or she 
expeniences a virtual, umplied world created by 
therr coming together. Iser avoids the phrase 
‘mphed world’ as, perhaps, too predictable but 
one suspects this is what he means. Pastoralism 
provides a strong example of Iser’s concept of 
fictionality because of its self-conscious artifice. 
To contrast the overt hterarmess of pastoral 
romance with the role of ficuon m another type 
of discourse, Iser tums to philosophy and 
charts the nse of fiction’s philosophical status. 
He ıs particularly interesting on Bentham, 
secing his work as marking ‘a paradigm switch 
regarding the understandmg of fiction’ (p 
112). In philosophical discourse prior to the 
eighteenth century, Iser argues, fiction was 
generally regarded as an aberration of the 
human mind, only since the Enlightenment has 
fiction been used for purposes of cognition — 
a development that he links mtumartely to the 
growing importance of the concept of imagina- 
tion after Locke. 

This is an important and challengmg book 
both m 1ts ideas and its language. There is some 
repenoousness both withm this volume and of 
concepts and examples used in his earlier 


books. None the less, Iser has charted literary 
anthropology in two senses—psychologically 
and historically. Whether he has answered his 
question about our anthropological make-up 
through this procedure ws less certam. In 
attempting to theorize the elusive nature of 
fictional experiences there 1s often the sense of 
Iser clutching at ghosts; and there are no con 
cessions to his implied reader whom the text 
defines as one patient with polysyllables and 
comfortable with a sustamed high level of 
abstraction Real or mmplied, Iser’s reader has 
no easy ride. 

MICHAEL BENTON 


University of Southampton 


Fictional Realities The Uses of Literary Imagina- 
tion. By J J. A. MOO. John Benjamms, 
Amsterdam. 1993. pp. 290. H fl. 120.00 

Pror MOO] spent fifteen years m the Univer- 

nity of Gronmgen (Dept of General and Com- 

parative Literature) He has produced poetry ın 

Dutch, and hterary theory in Dutch and 

English, though his first published work was 

a thesis in Prench: La Philosophie des Mathéma- 

tiques de Henri Poincaré (1966) If this book 1s 

disappomting, perhaps the Preface shows why. 
the publishers, series editors (the book belongs 
to the Utrecht Publicanons in General and 

Comparative Literature Senes) and author 

seem to have persuaded each other that by 

means of an ambitious title and sub-nde, a 

jacket showing a rearing ‘Pegasus’ by Odilon 

Redon, an Introduction and an impressive Bib- 

ography of nineteen pages—the proposed 

contents, mostly not new, should be cobbled 
together to pass for a contnbution to present- 
day theory. That was unwise The book has 
something to offer to readers of this Journal, 
but ıt 18 well concealed, partly because Moo1y’s 
more extended commentaries are on Dutch 
fiction available in English but not easy to find. 

A further disadvantage is the English written 

by Prof Mooy, though probably when he 

appears as “Distinguished Visiting Lecturer’ at 

Alberta, his errors are less notuceable and more 

forgivable than they are m print. His style is 

free of jargon, but also unpretentious to a fault, 
sometimes reaching an acceptable theoretical 

positon by a clumsy scramble rather than a 
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cogently presented argument. (See for instance 
p 99, middle paragraph, on the illocunonary 
force of a ficnonal story ) 

If these essays are considered separately, we 
find Prof. Mooy well informed about other 
theonsts’ work, but not often umpressive in his 
own right. As a practical critic, his examples 
from poetry are sometimes well chosen, espe- 
cially in Chapter IX, ‘Literature in the Mirror 
of Her Sister Arts’, introducing Keats and 
Yeats, and Chapter X, ‘On the Value of Liter- 
ature in Relation to Science’, but not always 
well commented on When wnung on novels 
he doesn't mention enough standard works to 
support his generalizations (e.g, at pp. 131, 
143-7). 

I found the first two chapters, telhng what 
selected thmkers, from Plato to the Romantics 
and beyond, have said about maginaton, 
mformative but curiously uncommitted, When 
Mooy turns to topics such as * . the Theory 
of Speech Acts’ (Ch. IV) and ‘Realism m Fic- 
tion’ (Ch VI), he seems even more detached. 
He doesn’t write like one eager to present his 
own positive contribution More mportant, he 
doesn’t formulate exphcitly the relevance of 
those topics to his main concern. This applies 
even more to Chapters VI ‘Symbolism and 
Realism’ and VIII ‘Metaphor, Truth and 
Poetry’ Despite the author’s claim (p. ix) to 
have spent years working on this book—it 1s 
noticeable that Prof Mooi hasn’t developed 
ideas of his own about its main topic. Mooy 
never addresses the question of imagination for 
himself, except very bnefly in the Introduc- 
tion He mmply takes for granted that all ‘fic- 
ton’ 1s the work (or result, or product) of ıma- 
gination, and sees no difficulty in recognizmng 
any of those, being content to find them wher- 
ever they are commonly supposed to occur, 
contrasting with ‘truth’ and ‘reality’. On p. 142 
he adopts a very plain man’s view that ‘reality’ 
is represented in ‘realistic’ novels, saying that 
to doubt ıt ‘needs a lot of brainwashing’ (That 
Mooi ıs less conformist, less submissive to 
brainwashing than many literary criucs, 1s wel- 
come But I think he shows correspondingly 
less sensibility than they) As to the wider 
philosophical issue: Moor doesn’t fret over 

‘whether we require imagination in order to 
construct or construe reality. At p. 255 he 


nearly recognizes that this problem lies ın his 
way, but he doesn’t take it up Nor has he 
formulated his own theoretcal account of ‘fic- 
tional realities’ (the reality of fictons); Ch. V 
‘Ficnonal Objects’ 1s weak. 

I don’t want to rule quite out of order 
Mooiy’s rough-and-ready, layman’s idea of 
‘ficuon’ It has a useful corollary. it enables lit- 
erary fiction to be seen as a continuum —a view 
that should encourage aestheticians to define 
what us common to diverse forms of imaginat- 
ive literature. 

In Ch. VII Mooi introduces mteresung 
examples, but he operates with a strange view 
of poetic metaphor, saying hardly anythmg to 
jusufy it, and not definng the term. 
Respondmg appropmately to a poem 1s 
descnbed by Moog (p. 199) as ‘taking the 
metaphors hterally’ (p 5 also). Readers are 
recommended to ‘grant poets the hberty to 
create strange, fascinating, grotesque or 
(indeed) even absurd situations and events’ and 
should ‘acknowledge and (eventually) sym- 
pathrze with or admire the result’ (p 199) So 
they should, mdeed! In fact, they do Moo’s 
is a very low-keyed, even philistme, account 
of what appreciative readers grant to poetic 
Inventions without any bidding. So whom 1s 
Moog correcting? I suggest, psychoanalytic 
critics, including himself as mfluenced by 
Bachelard (see pp. 48ff), ın so far as they tend 
to treat products of the human imagination as 
symbols to be explained (reductively) by 
depth-psychology, or symptoms requinng 
therapy. But symptam, symbol, metaphor are 
different, even if the concepts overlap. Literary 
readers must ‘realize’ the poets’ fictons, as 
Mooij sees, but not by ‘taking the metaphors 
hterally’ ‘That advice 1s, m the first place, a 
contradicnon. If it has also an element of para- 
dox, which pervades discusnons of metaphor 
in the philosophy of language, literature and 
rhetoric, Mooy shows no awareness of all that. 

In general, Prof. Moo doesn’t do justice to 
the imagination. He 1s impervious to Romantic 
views of it, and doesn’t even seem to observe 
its workings m himself and those around him 
It is, I think, significant that Mooyj is a math- 
ematicaan—and, m literature a formalist and 
structuralist (the latter doctrine making Ch. M 


‘Imaginative Reporting’ unprofitable) — who 
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writes of ‘the “telf-acovity” of the human. . 
mind (p 6, my emphasis), not feeling the need 
to disnnguish intellectual from other mental 
actrvities. His Chapter X, on literature in rela- 
tion to science, offers some comparatively fresh 
ideas, but even they don’t testify vividly to 
first-hand expenence of practising m ather of 
the two fields. 


OLGA MCDONALD MEIDNER 


William Empson The Critical Achievement. 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER NORRIS and NIGEL 
MAPP. Cambndge UP. 1993. pp. 319. 
£35.00. 

THIS COLLECTION of essays on William Empson 

consists of ten chapters by different hands but 

it is dommated by Chnstopher Norris’s Intro- 
duction. At one hundred and twenty pages, it 
takes up more than one third of the book. It 1s 

a particularly significant essay since it argues 

that Empson was not only a great cnitic but 

also made a mgnificant contribution to literary 
theory. 

The essay is also mteresting because ıt tells 
one as much about Chnstopher Norms as ıt 
does about Empson. Indeed Empson and 
Norris emerge as parallel figures in some 
respects. Norns’s first book was a study of 
Empson though it was only later that he 
became one of the best known of Bntish hter- 
ary theonsts with his pioneering study of 
deconstrucuon which led on to numerous 
other books and artcles on the subject. In this 
essay on Empson as literary theonst he tells us 
that he attempted to mterest him in modern 
developments m theory such as deconstruchon 
but without success. Empson’s response was 
decidedly neganve. One of the mterests of 
Norris's essay is that he now feels that 
Empson’s negativity was largely justified. 

Norns lays great emphasis on the later 
Empson's opposition to the New Cntucsm and 
close verbal analysis in general despite the fact 
that Empson’s early wntmgs, partcularly 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, had been a major 
mfluence on the New Crta and their suc- 
cessors in the Yale deconstrucnomst school. 
According to Norms, ‘Empson ruefully 
acknowledged that [Seven Types] had to take 
some of the blame for that mt-picking style of 


verbal exegesis, coupled with a cavaher disreg- 
ard for questions of biography and authorial 
intent, whose upshot was this latest appalling 
phase of high mandarm “textualist”” mystfica- 
tion’ (p 42) Norms’s early work on decon- 
struction in which he is clearly as much a pro- 
pagandist for deconstruction ın both theory 
and practice as well as an explicator of ıt 1s a 
land of equivalent of Empson’s early commit- 
ment to close textual analysis. As the later 
Empson became disillusioned with New Cnt- 
ical close readmg with it rejection of inten- 
tionahsm, paraphrase, cognitive engagement 
with a text’s ideas, so Norms likewise has 
become disillusioned with Yale school decon- 
structionist criticism and post-structuralism 
generally. Thus cntics such as Barthes and J 
Hillis Miller, both of whom are discussed sym- 
pathetically in Norris’s early study of decom- 
strucnon, are treated much less favourably in 
this essay. Barthes ıs identified with ‘a theory 
that reduces cnticism to little more than an 
exercise in applied crypto-analysis’ (p. 112) and 
Normis claims that Miller’s vew of deconstruc- 
hon as an ‘ethics of reading’ does not go 
‘decisively beyond the formalist tenets of “old” 
New Cnticism’ (p. 98). 

What Norns 1s attempting to do in his Intro- 
duction 1s to enlist Empson’s support m his, 
Normis’s, attack on various bêtes noires post- 
modernism, new pragmatism, particularly the 
work of Stanley Fish, recent developments ın 
Amenican deconstructionmst cntacsm. The later 
Empson, with his support for biographical and 
intentionalist criticism, his advocacy of Ben- 
tham—for Leavis one of the most malign 
mfluences on the modern world—had not been 
taken seriously by a critical establishment that 
had inherited many of the basic assumptions of 
New Cntiasm, but Norns argues that 
Empson anticipated the relaovism and scepter 
csm which have been ushered ın by textualists, 
post-modermusts, and new pragmatists In par- 
ticular, he suggests that The Structure of Com- 
plex Words 1s 2 significant theoretical work: ‘I 
am not suggesting... that Complex Words can 
best be viewed as a work of anti 
poststructuralist polemics avant la lettre But it 
does seem to me that he raises such questions 
with a degree of argumentauve clanty and 
force that has not yet been matched among the 
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apostles of recent literary-cnitical fashion’ (pp. 
112-13). 

Clearly a re-examination of The Study of Com- 
plex Words 1s called for, but those quotations that 
Norris adduces from Empson to support this 
view of him asa significant opponent at the level 
of theory of what Norris sees as the forces of 
unreason do not mspire confidence. What comes 
across forcefully ıs that Empson was a strong 
ideological opponent of the New Cntcs and 
their successors but that he had little m the way 
of theoretical arguments to put forward against 
them. Rather his opposition to antrintentionak 
ism and notions such as the heresy of paraphrase 
was of the Johnsonian Jackhng the stone’ var 
ety, that 1s, bluff common sense confronting 
what he saw as sophisticated irrationalism Thus 
Norris refers to Empson’s ‘sturdy reyecnon of 
“bother-headed” theories like the ant 
intentonahst doctrine’ (p. 18), his ‘sturdy 
defence of the rationalist-humamist postion’ (p. 
38), hus ‘tortuous and groping passage of argu- 
ment’ (p. 111). Norms contmually applies a 
theoretical gloss to Empson’s opposition to 
formalism and textuahsm but he fails to con- 
vince that Empson’s arguments ın themselves 
constitute an interesting theoretical alternative. 
But even 1f Norms fails to prove that Empson 
was a significant contmbutor to literary theory, 
the very fact that one of the most gifted close 
readers in the history of critiasm should tum 
against textual analysis and argue, as Norris puts 
it, ‘that interpreong literature requires the same 
skills, the same kands of jomtly cogmitive, ethical 
and speculative interest, that are needed for the 
conduct of our practical, everyday lives’ (p 
117), 15 a matter of great cnucal interest m itself. 

Though Norris’s essay dominates this book, 
virtually all of the other ¢ssays are of interest 
to any student of Empson. They vary from 
essays on the relationship between Empson and 
de Man to Philip Hobsbaum’s memor of his 
experience of Empson as a research supervisor. 

K. M. NEWTON 
University of Dundee 


Tina Modotts. Photographer and Revolutionary 
By MARGARET HOOKS Pandora, London 
1993 pp. 277 unc. b & w plates. £25.00. 

IN APRIL 1991 Tma Modotn’s photograph Roses 

was sold at a Sotheby’s auction to Madonna 


for $165,000, the highest price ever paid for a 
photograph. Tma Modotti produced relatively 
few works in her short career as a photographer 
but smce her death there have been many 
exhibitions of her work in the United States 
and Europe and she may be seen as a pioneer 
among women photographers ın the 19203 and 
as a major mfluence on Memcan photography. 
Margaret Hooks’s book focuses on two aspects 
of Tina Modotu’s life, as a photographer and 
as a revolutionary. She deals with the extent to 
which they were related and later separated. 

In her preface Margaret Hooks writes that 
her aim has been to demythologize the life of 
Tma Modotu from the legends which 
developed about her. This 1s a difficult task m 
woting about a beautful woman who led a 
short but eventful life She was born in Italy 
but left at the age of seventeen to jom her par- 
ents in San Francisco where she later marred 
a poet and artist known as ‘Robo’. She had a 
short career as an actress in silent films. She 
and Robo also held salons where she met the 
American photographer, Edward Weston 
After the death of her husband, Tma Modotn 
urged Weston to go with her to Memico. She 
became his student, the model for many of his 
photographs and his lover In Menico she also 
met the Mexican arbsts, Rivera, Orozco and 
Siquieros and joined the Communist party 
After Weston left Mexico she earned her hving 
as a photographer and worked for the Com- 
mumst Party newspaper El Machete. Here she 
became involved in a pasmonate relationship 
with Julo Antonio Mella, a Cuban Commun- 
ist revolutionary who several months later was 
assassinated. Tma Modotn was accused but 
later acquitted of his murder. Later she was 
deported from Mexico. She lived in Berlin, 
later becoming involved with a fellow Italian 
revolutionary, Vittono Vidalo, and moving 
from Moscow to Spain. She retumed to 
Mexico where, after attending a dinner party, 
she died alone in a tam apparently of a heart 
attack at the age of forty sx 

Margaret Hooks’s book opens sensationally 
with the assassmanon of Tma Modotti’s Cuban 
Communist lover The second part of her 
book, which consists of four parts, concludes 
with his death and the third part opens with an 
entire chapter devoted to the accusation of Tina 
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Modotnu of his murder, her tral and eventual 
acquittal. The detailed approach to these epis- 
odes ıs perhaps to be expected from a writer 
who 1s a journalist living m Mexico 

Margaret Hooks deals well with the way in 
which Tina Modotti’s photography related to 
her political actrvity. She writes that to begin 
with, working ın Mexico in the 19208, Tina 
Modotu believed that her photography could 
be mtegrated with her political activity. Per- 
haps her first photograph to combme the 
themes of art and politics was Workers Parade 
with its concern for composition and its form- 
alist qualities, but with its subject of marching 
peasants m large straw hats on the 1926 May 
Day march. Later, she was to use the camera 
to depict social justice and political events. In 
1927, the year she jomed the Memcan Com- 
munist Party, she took several photographs of 
dramatic still lifes symbolizing aspects of the 
Menican Revolution, such as Ear of corn, sickle 
and bendolier and Hammer and sickle In 1928 her 
work for the Commumst newspaper HI 
Machete marked her first venture into photo- 
journalism. She and Julio Antonio Mella 
worked together for ıt on photographic assign- 
ments. Her photograph of Mella’s typewnter 
(1928), a symbol of the fight for hberation, was 
seen by hım as the photograph m which she 
had successfully combined her pohtics and 
photography. 

Margaret Hooks wntes that later, though, in 
the different poliucal clumate of Europe m the 
19308, she no longer felt that the two could be 
mtegrated. She was offered the post of offiaal 
photographer for the Soviet Commumust Party, 
but turned this down. Her photography would 
not have fulfilled the Soviet Communist con- 
cepts of art Margaret Hooks wnites that she 
was too much of an artist to sacrifice her artistic 
standards and finally deaded to stop photo- 
graphy in favour of pursumg her political 
activity. 

Margaret Hooks’s book does not discuss the 
aesthetics of Tina Modotti’s photography m 


great depth. For example, she does not analyse 
it m relanon to the work of Edward Weston 
who taught her. Gary Higgins in his arucle 
"Tina and Edward’ m Creative Camera 
(February/March, 1992) whites that Weston 
had more interest m formahsm and abstracnon 
whereas Tina Modott had more interest m pic- 
tonal narrative and social issues, which she 
later pursued to a greater extent, and finally 
abandoned to pursue her politcal activity. 
Michael Newman in his article “The nbbon 
around the bomb’ in Art in Amenca (Apnl, 
1983) writes that the abandonment of photo- 
graphy for political acovity was an outcome of 
the contradiction between the form and con- 
tent mbherent in her work. 

Margaret Hooks does not discuss her work 
as being specifically that of a ‘woman’ photo- 
grapher. Desmond Rochfort ın his article “Tina 
Modotti and Pnda Kahlo’ m Creative Camera 
(June, 1982) wnites that they were both artists 
working under the shadow of two male arusts, 
Edward Weston and Diego Rivera. Margaret 
Hooks does descnbe Tina Modotti’s feelings of 
inadequacy in comparing herself with Weston’s 
single-minded dedicanon to photography but 
does not discuss whether she felt herself 
inferior as a woman photographer. Also, she 
does not discuss her photography m relation 
to other women photographers working at the 
same ome, such as Dorothea Lange and 
Imogen Cunningham. 

It is, however, good to have such an mform- 
ative book about Tma Modott. The wnotmngs 
of her companions, Edward Weston, and later, 
Vittorio Vidal, have obviously put forward 
their own perspectives of her. The other main 
biography in English of her, Tina Modotti A 
fragile life by Mildred Constantme, was unul 
recently out of pnnt but was published m a 
new edition in 1993. Margaret Hooks has given 
us a detailed, readable, well-illustrated book 
about a fascimating subject. 

HELEN JAMES 
University of Plymouth 
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THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
AESTHETIC RESPONSE 


` Marcia Muelder Eaton 


As IN many other disciplines, there has recently been what might be called a 
‘contextualist turn’ in aesthetics. In part this turn has amounted to a move 
away from formalism or universalism —away, that is, from theories insisting 
that the only things aesthetically significant are formal properties responded 
to directly and without reliance on external information such as artist bio- 
graphy or historical setting. The move has also sometimes involved denying 
claims for the universal accessibility and appeal of (even great) artworks; 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for example, are no 
longer thought by all to be masterpieces that only ‘inferior’ cultures would 
fail to admire. In this paper, I wish to examine a contextualist move that 1s 
becoming more and more influential in a variety of disciplines and determine 
the extent of its applicability in aesthetics. Several theorists in the humanities 
and social sciences support so-called ‘social constructionist’ theories of human 
social phenomena. These theories shed light, I believe, on the nature of aes- 
thetic experience. I intend here to examine social constructionist theories of 
emotion, and to discuss the extent to which they apply to aesthetic response. 

One argument might go something like this: 

1. Emotion is socially constructed. 

2. Aesthetic response, at least to some extent, involves or is significantly 
Similar to, emotions. 

3. Thus, aesthetic response is socially constructed. 

However, this argument is far too simple, and far too fast, to convince 
people who resist contextualization. Instead, one must look in detail at the 
first premiss and then see if it is also true of aesthetic response. 


EMOTION 


The main tenet of SC! is that emotions cannot be reduced to physiological or 
psychological states of individuals. As Errol Bedford puts ıt, “Emotion con- 
cepts ... are not purely psychological: they presuppose concepts of social 
relationships and institutions, and concepts belonging to systems of judge- 
ment, moral, aesthetic, and legal. In using emotion words we are able, there- 
fore, to relate behaviour to the complex background in which it is enacted, 
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and so to make human action intelligible’? SC does not deny that inner 
physiological or psychological states are part of emotion. It rather insists that 
additional components figure, e.g., experience, displayed behaviour, cogni- 
tive interpretations, and moral assessment.’ This is particularly obvious, SC’s 
argue, when one considers emotions such as grief and remorse, or shame and 
disappointment, where the distinctions between them are not made on the 
basis of inner feeling but rather on the basis of situations ın which the agents 
find themselves. It would be impossible to distinguish grief from disappoint- 
ment merely by a physical examination—of one’s pulse, muscle tension, tears, 
etc.—for these alone will not establish the difference. Instead one looks for 
the necessary evidence in the context—at whether a loved one has recently 
died or a lottery ticket has not paid off. Emotion is an open, or as James R. 
Averill describes it, ‘polythetic’ concept, where there is no list of necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the occurrence of an emotion but instead some 
combination or sub-set of physiological changes, subjective experience, and 
expressive reactions that are ‘institutionalized’ interpretations and responses 
to particular classes of situations.* Understanding emotions requires not just 
a study of individual bodies or minds but of language, moral systems, social 
functions, rituals, and other sociological and anthropological phenomena— 
including art. 

To see how SC relates to aesthetic response, we must look at details of the 
theory. Different theorists, of course, emphasize different points or aspects. 
None the less, there are three common claims that one can describe and try 
to apply to aesthetic experience: 

I. Emotions are learned. 
2. Emotions are culture-bound. 
3. Emotions are socially prescribed and proscribed. 

I shall first discuss each of these points separately, and then turn to a discus- 
sion of the extent to which each is true of aesthetic response. 


I Emotions are Learned 


According to SC, emotions depend upon one’s ability to make appropriate 
judgements. As knowledge and capacity increase, emotional responses 
develop and change. How one feels depends to a great extent on how one 
learns one is expected to feel. One reads, like David Copperfield, ‘as if for 
life’, and learns what culture expects and admires emotionally as well as, 
indeed concomitantly with, behaviourally and morally. ‘Having by this time 
cried as much as I possibly could, I began to think it was no use crying any 
more, especially as neither Roderick Random, nor that captain in the Royal 
British Navy had ever cried, that I could remember’.* David does not just 
learn to hold back tears; he learns to be and feel brave by imitating the heroes 
of children’s fiction popular in his community. 
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There is a significant developmental component to emotion: what one feels 
as a child one does not necessarily feel as adults in similar situations. One 
learns appropriate attitudes, the logic and rules for expressing emotions, and 
the language used to describe, prescribe, and proscribe them. We even learn 
what bodily states are appropriate and permissible. (In some cultures, women, 
but not men, can faint from grief or shame; little boys but not grown men 
are allowed occasionally to beat their fists and feet on the floor in anger.) 

As people mature they internalize more and more complex logical and 
strategic directions for what they should do. Much of the work done on the 
logic of emotion concerns its intensionality: there must be an object of an 
emotion —something or someone that one loves, fears, takes joy in. To a great 
extent learning the appropriate object enables one to differentiate emotions, to 
distinguish sorrow from remorse, or disappointment from shame, for 
example. People do not just feel grief, they feel grief at the death of a particular 
loved one. I am not just ‘in love’, J am in love with someone. Lust is not 
general, it has a particular object or set of objects. One learns which objects 
determine that this is annoyance, that indignation. Learning, thus, is not only 
a matter of introspection, but of coming to understand the context—the 
objects, our and others’ relation to it and us. 

One of the most convincing elements of SC is the claim that language plays 
a crucial role in emotion. Having or not having ‘a word for it’ often determines 
whether or not an individual will have or not have a particular feeling. Thus 
one must learn the language of a community before one can have or under- 
stand specific emotions. Thus learning a language is an essential component of 
emotion. Examples of this will be discussed in the next section. 


IT Emotions are Culture-Bound 

Since language is crucial'to emotion, and since language is culture-bound, it 
is not surprising that SC views emotion as culture-specific. Emotions develop 
in and are shaped by a community’s beliefs and values. Like philosophers of 
language such as Hilary Putnam who argue that meaning is not just ‘in the 
head’ but world-dependent, SC believes that two individuals can be particle- 
for-particle identical and have different emotions in different worlds. Emo- 
tions are internalized community values; one hates what one’s culture hates, 
for example. 

Strong versions of SC maintain that all emotions are culture-dependent, i.e., 
that there are no natural emotions. Weaker versions allow for some natural, 
unlearned, universal emotions, but insist that most are cultural products. If 
all people feel fear when chased by a large animal or when their shelter catches 
fire, not all people fear the hill folk or certain cloud formations. What counts 
as a ‘delinquent’ emotion will vary from culture to culture and even differ 
between sub-cultures. Age, gender, class—all serve to determine what some- 
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one feels in certain circumstances. All are relevant to norms that operate loc- 
ally, and which must be internalized if one is to be considered emotionally 
‘normal’. 

A great deal of fascinating research has been done on emotions across cul- 
tures and times. Rom Harré and Robert Findlay-Jones have discussed accidie— 
an emotion often referred to in mediaeval Europe but no longer mentioned 
in the West. Accidie was a feeling of guilt that those leading often tedious, 
lonely religious (e.g., monastic) lives experienced, not because they failed to 
do their duty, but because they failed to do it with proper fervour. One 
prayed, but one’s heart wasn’t ın it, and one felt acadie. Work such as Paul 
Heelas’s on emotions across cultures shows that even basic emotions such as 
fear and anger show little cross-cultural constancy.’ The Javanese of Ponor- 
ogo, for example, use liver rather than heart-talk to describe their emotional 
responses. (I cannot help wondering whether they say such things as, ‘My 
liver was in my mouth’) 

In general, the way in which cultures make sense of their world influences 
the emotions felt and vice versa. For example, when ‘self is defined socially 
there are enormous differences in how emotions are constructed and described 
from cultures in which ‘self’ is defined individually. The way emotions are 
understood presupposes a whole view of the human and of human action. 
What one considers oneself responsible for is a crucial part of a community’s 
emotional scheme. Guilt and a sense of responsibility are conceptually and 
logically linked. 


III Emotions are Socially Prescribed and Proscribed 


Cultures have histories at least in part because their interests, purposes and 
needs change. As these change, so do emotions. SC takes this as evidence that 
emotions play a role in serving the functions of a society; in other words, 
emotions have a social function. 

It follows that there should be a socially prescriptive and proscriptive aspect 
to emotion, and this is exactly what one finds. Emotions function to promote 
desirable and regulate undesirable behaviour and attitudes. One learns to hate 
what one’s community views negatively and to feel guilt when one trans- 
gresses. One learns to feel angry towards attackers, affection for small chil- 
dren, pity for the infirm—all serve obvious social, not simply individual, 
interests. The ‘rules’ one must learn are a cultural creation that serves to 
internalize social strategies for promulgating mores. ‘I’m ashamed of you’, 
expresses not only the speaker’s emotion but a direction to the hearer that he 
or she should also feel shame. Sorrow too openly demonstrated or disappoint- 
ment too long indulged brings criticism: ‘Stop feeling sorry for yourself and 
get on with your life’. ‘Cheer up’, or, as in American slang, ‘Deal with it!’ 

Such demands on requests or advice would not make sense if emotions 
were not, to some extent at least, within one’s control and valorized by a 
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community. Of course the methods a community has for prescribing and 
proscribing emotions can be very subtle. David Copperfield succeeds for a 
while in modelling himself after Roderick Random, but has a relapse. He asks 
a coachman to give him back the handkerchief they had set on a horse’s back 
to dry. The driver suggests that it is probably best left there. Davy’s agreement 
is a step on the road to emotional maturity, at least as conceived by Victorian 
culture. 

One of the basic tenets of SC is that the use of emotion words is heavily 
dependent upon the moral order of a culture, for example on rights and duties. 
Feeling jealous, for instance, depends upon believing that you have certain 
rights with respect to another persons. Accidie will be felt only in communi- 
ties that for some reason value tedious activity that must be dutifully and 
enthusiastically performed. 

The social functions of emotions are not only furthered by prescriptive 
language (‘Stop feeling sorry for yourself”) but also by justificatory language. 
Everything from fear to surprise to love can be described as ‘unjustified’. Such 
language would be meaningless, or at least vacuous, if emotions were, like 
breathing or retching, pure physiological states. And it requires shared analysis 
of context, e.g., mutual understanding that a situation is dangerous. “You 
ought not be afraid of snails’. “You ought not to love such a scoundrel’. ‘You 
ought not to have been surprised by the salesman’s tactics’. All of these oughts, 
according to SC, prove that there is a social element to emotion. 


AESTHETIC RESPONSE 


There ıs, of course, no single aesthetic response, let alone a single aesthetic 
emotion. However, there are several emotions picked out by English terms 
(and terms of other languages, of course) that refer to what we might think 
of as emotions, and that frequent discussions of aesthetic experience: ‘uplifted’, 
. ‘sentimental’, ‘amused’, ‘suspenseful’, ‘bored’, ‘moved’, ‘exhilarated’, and 
‘entranced’, for example. Though we do not feel ‘pangs’ of these the way we 
feel pangs of fear or regret, there are even some bodily states associated with 
these responses. One’s heart pounds as one reads a novel. One is overcome 
with the view and grabs one’s chest. There are goosebumps, tears, constric- 
tions of the throat as one listens to a song. The hair on the back of one’s neck 
stands up as one watches a film. One’s ears hurt when the choir 1s off-key, 
or the organ goes into too low a register. But none of these states, indeed, 
no bodily state, ıs a necessary component of aesthetic experience. Nor is any 
of them sufficient; all occur in other types of experiences. Furthermore, | 
doubt that all aesthetic response has a physiological component. Analysis of 
a fugue or comparison and contrast of Chinese and Indian Buddha statues 
may be enjoyable aesthetic experiences in the complete absence of flutterings 
or palpitations. 

None the less, there does seem to be something which is loosely referred 
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to by the term ‘aesthetic response’, and ıt is this complex which I want to 
examine in the light of SC. I do not think that this response can be precisely 
defined. I shall, however, use the following characterization: ‘An aesthetic 
response is a response to aesthetic properties of an object or event, i.e. to 
intrinsic properties considered worthy of attention (perception or reflection) 
within a particular culture’.® The fact that the properties attended to are consid- 
ered worthy of that attention does not necessarily imply that the response is 
‘positive’. Colour or intonation or rhyme may be characteristics that repay 
perception and reflection in general. Some may be vibrant, pure, intriguing, 
others boring, flat, tute. The response will correspondingly be positive or 
negative. Furthermore, positive aesthetic experiences often involve emotions 
generally identified as ‘negative’—fear or pity, for example. There has recently 
been a great deal of discussion of this phenomenon.’ Here all one need 
acknowledge is that the experiences one identifies as aesthetic are directed at 
certain properties of things and events and that one is conscious that one’s 
response is causally connected to those properties. Worthiness of attention is a 
matter of what communities consider worth drawing attention to in general. 
One’s response to particular colours would be neither positive nor negative 
in the absence of any sustained attention whatsoever to colour. As the defini- 
tion stands the question of SC is not begged, for it is consistent with the 
definition that all cultures will pick out the same intrinsic properties for atten- 
tion because there is a ‘natural’ human response to some specific properties. 
To what extent, then, do claims I, I, and IJ apply to aesthetic response? 


Ia Aesthetic Response is Learned 


If emotions depend upon a capacity to judge and compare, this 1s equally true 
of aesthetic response. Even at the most naive level, learning that a flower is 
pretty or a garbage dump ugly depends upon contrasting these objects with 
other sorts of things not picked out for such assessments. Appreciating the 
clever ending of a Mozart sonata or the exuberance of a Shivah figure 1s only 
possible when sophisticated listening and looking skills have been developed. 
The aesthetic lives of children and adults differ just as their emotional lives 
do, with pronounced cogmitive and behavioural variations. We do not expect 
senior citizens to swoon or scream at classical music concerts. Experienced 
readers of spy novels often fail to feel suspense when less sophisticated readers 
are on the edge of their seats. 

We also respond according to learned aesthetic roles: performer, critic, audi- 
ence member, artist, tourist; such roles with their special logic and strategies 
must be learned. People learn to play the audience game, the critic game, and 
so on. One learns to express being uplifted differently from being bored 
(although there may be some behavioural overlaps, e.g., closed eyes) and 
learns how to distinguish the objects appropriate to them (e.g., boredom, not 
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upliftedness, is appropriate for tnte interpretations). Training is at least as 
important as physiology. 

One possible objection here is that one often hears such phrases as, “There’s 
no word for the way I feel’, in what one identifies as an aesthetic discussion. 
Don’t such utterances show that aesthetic responses are inner states that are 
independent of specific language communities? 

Rather than undermining the centrality of language in determining aesthetic 
response, this objection actually supports it. Consider the sorts of occasions 
in which such statements occur. They are never uttered in isolation. That is, 
in aesthetic as in non-aesthetic contexts, the speaker always goes on to (or has 
just) describe the context of the response. ‘I can’t tell you how I felt when my 
mother died’. ‘My experience upon first seeing Guernica was simply indescribable’. 
‘The sound of the saxophone affects me as nothing else does—there’s no word 
for it’. In every case, identifying the object of the emotion does provide ‘a 
word for it’ (typically a phrase) and hence picks out or individuates a specific 
feeling. Were the speaker to believe that the hearer really had no idea how 
the speaker felt, the utterance would be pointless. The speaker assumes some 
shared understanding — understanding that springs from a shared community. 
‘I just can’t say how I felt at all’, would only make sense, I think, if the 
speaker and hearers were members of radically different societies— when even 
specification of the object or circumstances would leave the hearer without a 
clue. 

Just as the linguistic determinedness of emotion is one of the most compel- 
ling arguments for SC theones of emotion, so, I believe, it is for aesthetic 
response. One is not born able to distinguish a fugue from a gigue, nor an 
early from a late Buddha figure. Doing so depends upon acquiring a very 
specialized vocabulary. Appreciating these things, and the differences between 
them, is also language-dependent, as is the particular response shaped by the 
- words used to describe something. A guidebook tells us when to be uplifted 
or amused, deeply impressed or contemptuous. It is hard to imagine feeling 
sentimental where there is no word for this kind of self-indulgence. As recog- 
nition of the linguistic-dependence of emotion leads directly to a recognition 
of its culture-boundedness, so too with aesthetic response. 


Ha Aesthetic Response is Culture-Bound 


If such remarks as, “They have a word for it that we just don’t have’, apply 
in the case of emotion, so too do they apply for aesthetic response, and hence 
SC is strengthened in both domains. Having a word for it is a cultural phe- 
nomenon, and having certain kinds of responses is also a cultural phenom- 
enon. Roger Scruton writes of music (and what he says is true of all art forms, 
I believe), ‘To aim to produce music is to aim to produce a musical response. 
And only in the context of a musical culture is such an aim coherent. It is 
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custom, habit, the intertwining of music with everyday life, which generates 
the basic discriminations’. One person learns to be thrilled and exhilarated, 
another to be repulsed, even depressed, at the spectacle of boxing. Rap gives 
some hope; causes others fear. A fugue enraptures one, bores another. 

I have said that aesthetic response is a response to intrinsic properties that 
a culture values for their capacity to engage and repay attention. Several com- 
binations, therefore, are possible. Culture A picks out P and most members 
enjoy it. Culture B does not pick out P—doesn’t even have a word for it— 
sO no one attends to it with either pleasure or displeasure. But members of B 
do pick out Q and some sub-cultures of B delight ın it while others do not. 
Culture C picks out P and most members are displeased by it. Within Culture 
A a few individuals fail to learn either to pick out or to respond to P. Sub- 
cultures develop; paradigms shift. 

In order to understand how an emotion-word differs across cultures or 
across time, one must obviously know a lot about these cultures. Accidie 
provided one clear example. This is true of aesthetic response as well. I have 
written elsewhere about the negative connotations of ‘sentimental’ as used in 
English. Eduardo Crespo points out that being sentimental is much more 
positive in Spanish culture.'' Aesthetic response-talk as well as emotion-talk 
varies with languages, and hence one must be fluent in a language in order to 
understand its nature within a given culture. For people not fluent in Japanese 
language (and hence in Japanese culture) the term ‘makoto’ can at best only 
be glossed as ‘a sincere or genuine expression of an appropnate emotion’. 
For one thing it is most often attributed to haiku, a genre with which most 
westerners have at most a fleeting acquaintance. For another it involves not 
just an indication of ‘real’ feeling, but requires knowing which emotions are 
appropriate to the particular kind of place being described and what constitutes 
the improper use of forms and techniques with respect to a particular magni- 
tude of feeling. Clearly these will all be socially determined. How should one 
feel about a lake in the sun as opposed to a lake in fog? Which forms would 
be improper when describing a frog jumping into a foggy lake? 

Of course, one has an aesthetic analogue to the problem of whether any 
emotions are completely ‘natural’, i.e., not socially constructed. There may 
be situations that stimulate aesthetic response cross-culturally. While admit- 
ting that responses to Bach are not universal, standing on a cliff on the Oregon 
coast watching waves crash against rocks, it is hard for me to believe that 
there 1s anyone who would not feel as I do—that way that experience which, 
as I suggested above, perhaps can only be called ‘the-way-you-feel-when-you- 
see-waves-crashing-against-rocks-experience’. None the less, a typically 
American response on the cliff (saying ‘Wow!’, shouting, ‘Hey, Joe, You 
gotta see this!’, hurrying on to the next viewpoint, etc.) will probably not be 
exactly the same as the response of a person from a more subtle culture. ‘Oh, 
isn't it lovely’, may be as exaggerated as it gets. And there will be age, 
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gender, and class variations within a single culture. Enthusiasm is not always 
obstreperous; it may or may not be accompanied by reaching for one’s heart 
or camera. These behaviours, varying as they do across cultures, will result 
in different teaching and learning methods and styles. Just which practices 
result in which aesthetic responses will, of course, themselves be largely soci- 
ally constructed. 

Aesthetic response, like emotion, has a history. Research is required for 
specific responses. As I said above, I do not claim that aesthetic response is 
only possible within socially constructed contexts; I do not know this and I 
doubt that at this stage of cognitive science anyone does. But some aesthetic 
responses certainly are. The one I know something about in detail, sentimental- 
ity, certainly has changed, and the changes tell one a great deal about how 
social constructionism applies to aesthetic response. In its original eighteenth- 
century British use it was positive, but within a generation had become nega- 
tive. In some periods it was permissible for women, but not for men to be 
sentimental. There is some indication that now, as it becomes permissible, 
even laudable, for men overtly to express their feelings, sentimentality is 
becoming more generally positive again. ‘Lacks a sentimental tug’ was a 
derogatory remark recently made about a play.’ We have seen convincing 
arguments within SC that emotion is a complex of which inner states are only 
a single component. So it is with aesthetic response. It too is a complex of 
behaviour, attitude, belief, object, and physiology—all of which can and do 
change over time. 


IIIa Aesthetic Response is Socially Prescribed and Proscribed 


With respect to emotion SC asserted that there is a history because cultural 
interests and purposes change. Emotions have social functions, and so are 
prescribed and proscribed. Can the same be said of aesthetic response? This 
is, I think, the most controversial or at least most difficult claim to articulate 
and to justify. But in many ways it is the most interesting and important. 

Two arguments, analogous to ones we met in SC, support the position 
that aesthetic response 1s socially prescribed. The first is that some aesthetic 
responses depend upon a culture’s moral order and since the latter is obviously 
a matter of social prescription, so 1s the former. The second is that aesthetic 
responses are justified, and justification of such responses only makes sense 
in a context of prescription. A nagging question remains, however. But first 
the arguments. 

There are two important ways in which aesthetic response is connected to 
a culture’s moral order. One must, first of all, know and understand a culture’s 
moral system in order to appreciate much of its art. Novels such as 
Middlemarch or Things Fall Apart cannot be understood without a deep under- 
standing of the moral values both explicit and implicit in them. A grasp of 
accidie may be required if one 1s to have access to a particular painting of a 
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religious hermit such as St Jerome. Examples such as these can be found in 
all the arts. What one does not understand one cannot fully respond to. Thus 
aesthetic response to such objects is often connected to understanding 2 cul- 
ture’s moral order. 

In the second place, certain experiences themselves will not obtain in the 
absence of shared moral values. An emotion such as jealousy or pride depends 
upon sophisticated internalization of a society’s system of rights and respon- 
sibilities. There are equally convincing examples of such a connectedness in 
aesthetic experience. J have argued elsewhere that sentimentality is, and 
requires, both an aesthetic and moral component."* Indulging sentimentality 
like indulging grief not only has moral parameters but cannot be understood 
without attention to such moral notions as self-deception, shallow character, 
or failure to act in approved ways. There are, I suspect, other aesthetic 
responses and judgements where this interplay is at the core: sincerity, 
cleverness, offensiveness, poignancy, for instance. 

The fact that some emotions are justified, some unjustified, proves, accord- 
ing to many social constructionists, that emotion is more than an involuntary 
feeling. “Your surprise was not justified’ says more about beliefs than it does 
about physiology. Are there examples of justified and unjustified aesthetic 
responses? The constructionist Claire Arman-Jones writes, ‘[Assessment of 
emotions] as warranted depends not only upon judgements concerning the 
extension of the object (e.g. that there really is an x of which M is afraid) but 
also upon agreement over the agent’s construal as being 2 plausible construal 
of the object (e.g. that x can be construed as menancing or dangerous)’. 
Does this apply to aesthetic response? Are there plausible and implausible 
construals of objects that make some aesthetic responses appropriate, others 
inappropriate? Or, if someone responds positively to an object—exclaims at 
its joyfulness for instance—no matter how disgusting most members of his 
or her culture find it, does it simply end there? If someone stands looking 
down on a garbage dump, feels goosebumps (positive ones), says, ‘Wow! 
Hey, Joe, wait’ll you see this!’, grabs her camera, etc., do we, should we, can 
we meaningfully say, “Your aesthetic response is not justified’? 

Barrie Falk in a paper on the communicability of feeling makes some obser- 
vations that may help us to answer these questions. Feelings of emotions such 
as pity, he says, are marked by resonance and salience. Resonance is ‘a certain 
current conative state’—one in which the agent is absorbed by certain features 
of an object or event; salience is a sense that ‘this... is what the world is 
like’.'®© Suppose a scene 1s pitiful and I in fact feel pity. Falk writes, ‘all that 
has been required of me is the ability to perceive pitifulness when it is there. 
And when, in such a situation, I do feel pity, the feeling will therefore be the 
proper one, no more in need of justification than my belief, in appropriate 
circumstances, that there is a daffodil before me. .. . If my feeling is right, 
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my state will be a communicable one, its proper description transcending 
reference merely to events occurring within 2 discrete subject of sensory and 
affective states’. No more in need of justification —but in need none the less. 
We suppose that both we and others (in our culture, though Falk is not exphat 
on the culture-specifiatty of what is communicable) will be sensitive to what 
we are sensitive to. Our beliefs, says Falk, ‘bestow’ resonance and saliance.” 
Where such beliefs are shared, feelings can be communicated. This lies at the 
heart of the communicability of feelings via art, he argues.” The belief and 
the feeling that a daffodil is beautiful are part of the same phenomena; hence 
where beliefs differ the response will differ. Beliefs about and attitudes 
towards garbage dumps make it unlikely that someone in Minnesota culture 
will have positive goosebumps. 

But are aesthetic responses socially prescribed and proscribed to the extent 
that one is justified in saying, ‘You ought not find garbage dumps beautiful’? 
Do aesthetic responses have a social function; if so, what 1s it? Do aesthetic 
responses ‘sustain and endorse cultural systems of belief and value’,” as many 
social constructionists believe emotions do? Do they help to regulate undesir- 
able behaviour and promote desired attitudes? 

I do not believe that aesthetic response has a single function any more than 
art (or specific emotions, for that matter) does. But that they have some social 
functions does appear to be the case. We teach art appreciation (i.e., aesthetic 
response) because we believe it enriches life, but not just individuals’ lives. 
Shared aesthetic experiences are often parts of rituals that serve to bind com- 
munities. Ellen Dissanayake has developed an almost Darwinian argument 
that art is for survival.?’ The connoisseur culture from which many influential 
aestheticians have come in this century has underplayed the social nature of 
aesthetic response. But even among ‘us’ there are aesthetic responses that 
depend upon collective rather than individual experience: attending concerts 
and plays, singing in choirs, going to museums with friends or classes; some- 
thing is absent when we sit in a darkened movie theatre and watch a film all 
alone. Perhaps one of the failures of contemporary mainstream western art 1s 
that it divides the ‘in’s’ from the ‘out’s’. 

The force of ‘You ought not to respond to that garbage dump with delight’ 
clearly depends upon shared, i.e., collective values. Only a heartless bean- 
counter such as Gradgrind would find most mid-twentieth-century low 
income housing developments beautiful. As technological societies come to a 
better understanding of causes of social deviance, more and more cities have 
given up plans that revolve about high-rise concrete structures that have come 
to be recognized as perfect environments for breeding and supporting criminal 
behaviour. Many have literally been abandoned. The idea that beautiful beha- 
viour and beautiful surroundings go together is gaining credence. “You ought 
to find the architecture in the Mother Cabrini development in Chicago ugly’ 
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is not a meaningless statement. And it indicates that aesthetic response, like 
emotion, is tied to a culture’s moral order, and like emotions will be used to 
prescribe and proscribe the sort of life one has and leads. 

I have tried to show that claims made by SC about emotion are true of 
aesthetic response. The dependence upon language and culture for a full under- 
standing of the latter as well as the former is thus underscored. The contex- 
tualist turn away from formalism and universalism is to that extent justified. 
It is as difficult to specify what ıt is in the context that demands and deserves 
attention as it is to define ‘social’. Aesthetic response, like the individual emo- 
tions prominent in so many of them, must be investigated as particulars, I 
urge. Case histories of accidie or sentimentality will disclose factors that shape 
them. It is unlikely that the same factors will always be present or will play 
equally determinant roles in all cases. The door is open, I think, for a greater 
connection between moral and aesthetic considerations than has been allowed 
by anti-contextualists. Since my own interests lie in examining this connec- 
tion, SC provides a particularly helpful approach to understanding aesthetic 
response. 


Marcia Muelder Eaton, Department of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota 55455, USA. 
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NATURE’S MOODS 
J. M. Howarth 


INTRODUCTION 


How can the sky be angry, the season melancholy, the brook joyful? A great 
deal has been written about the application of emotion terms to artworks, 
most especially to music; less has been written, at least philosophically, and 
at least since Hegel, about the application of such terms to nature. Hepburn, 
in his discussion of natural beauty, explores nature mysticism or our ‘oneness’ 
with nature.’ One element in this, he observes, is that we do ‘humanize’ 
nature, and indeed ‘naturize’ humans by predicating emotion terms to nature 
and nature terms to humans. Dewey, in a similar vein, sees expressiveness in 
nature as an inevitable consequence of our interaction with it: “Through habits 
formed in intercourse with the world, we also in-habit the world. It becomes 
a home and the home is part of our every experience. How, then, can objects 
of experience avoid becoming expressive? Yet apathy and torpor conceal this 
expressiveness by building a shell about objects’.? He goes on to claim that 
art ‘throws off the covers that hide the expressiveness of experienced things’. 

More recently, environmental philosophers have explored the notion of a 
significant environment, a field of meanings to which humans relate 
intentionally, and upon which they depend not just contingently for 
sustenance but conceptually for their very being.? One aspect of this 
significance might be thought to show itself in the application of emotion 
terms to the natural environment. 

It is in point, therefore, both for an exploration of an aesthetics of nature, 
and for environmental philosophy more generally, to ask what we mean when 
we speak of angry skies, melancholy seasons or joyful brooks? Are we, in 
making such ascriptions, finding something in nature, in ourselves or, as 
Hepburn and Dewey have it, in the relation or interaction between the two? 
And if so, what is the character of that relation? 


I 


I shall focus my enquiry on what I take to be the hardest cases to explain: 
inanimate nature: the weather, the wind, the sky, sea and rocks, with occa- 
sional reference to vegetation. The problem is, at first sight, that, given what 
‘angry’ means, the sky cannot be literally angry, because anger 1s an emotion 
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and only creatures with minds are capable of having emotions. Nor can the 
sea and sky, or for that matter a cloud, be lonely, the wind grieve, be 
bewildered or forlorn, nor the river be lazy. So, if what these sentences are 
apparently saying is false or senseless, we need to look for something else 
they might be saying. 

One suggestion must be got out of the way immediately. This is that the 
connection between human emotions and emotions we ascribe to nature is a 
causal one: an angry sky is one which causes anger in those who perceive it. 
Whether this is being offered as a definition, or as a causal hypothesis is 
unclear, and it is unclear how one would formulate or test a genuine causal 
hypothesis. But it is scarcely worth going into those sorts of detail to articulate 
a thesis which so widely misses the mark. An angry sky might be a cause of 
anger, if, for example, it ruins my photograph or threatens my afternoon’s 
golf; but equally, it might not: it might just make my day, elate and delight 
me, or it might leave me emotionally unmoved. Conversely, a bright, sunny 
sky might make me angry because I have to stay in and work when I want 
to enjoy a walk. We would not on that count be inclined to call such a sky 
angry, or to suppose we had a counter-example to the claim that angry skies 
are dark and turbulent. Without going into detail, it is clear that these sorts 
of causal roles are not what we mean by ‘angry sky’. 

A more promising proposal is that, when we apply emotion terms to 
nature, we are to be construed as saying that nature is expressive of those 
emotions: the angry sky expresses anger, the babbling brook expresses joy. 
An initial problem with this proposal is that we do not use the language of 
expression and expressiveness of nature or natural features. Such language is 
firmly in place with respect to human behaviour and to artworks. It is not so 
for nature: it is not normal to say that the sky expresses anger, or that it is 
expressive. It is normal to speak simply of an angry sky. 

None the less, perhaps light can be shed, if only by contrast, on the issue 
by looking at explanations of emotion terms which are construed as expressive 
uses. We ascribe emotion terms to human and some other animal facial expres- 
sions and gestures. When we say of a human face or gesture that it is angry, 
we mean that such a face or gesture expresses anger, typically the anger of 
the person whose face or gesture it ıs. The ascription of anger to the sky 
cannot be understood this way. The sky does not relate to a mind as a face 
or a gesture does. 

We also sometimes apply emotion terms to things without minds in a way 
which can plausibly be construed as expressive. In so doing, we are treating 
those things as if they had minds, or fancying them to have minds. When a 
child claims that its teddy bear is sad, the emotion ascription is part of the 
ascription of a mind. Teddy is sad because his ear is falling off, and he wants 
someone to make it better again, and he wants an anaesthetic for the operation. 
Teddy has thoughts, pains, desires and, being a polite bear, no doubt post- 
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operative gratitude. Some emotion ascriptions to nature may be of this sort. 
When we say that the man in the moon is angry, we might plausibly be 
construed as projecting human feelings onto or into nature. We see the moon 
as having a more or less human face, which is looking angry. We imagine a 
man, with a mind behind the face, who is feeling angry; we perhaps wonder 
what he is angry about and what he is likely to do to vent his rage. Of course 
this ‘projection’ is fanciful; my point is that it is a different fancy from the 
fancy, if fancy it be, involved in ascribing anger to the sky. In most cases of 
emotion ascriptions to nature, we are not, or not obviously, imagining nature 
to have a mind: it 1s not in point to ask what the sky is angry about or how 
it might act out its anger. Someone who asks such questions 1s, wilfully or 
otherwise, misunderstanding the ascription. 

Some cultures, but I think not our present one, have understood emotion 
ascriptions to nature as involving ascriptions of mind to nature, usually the 
minds of gods or spirits. That would be more like the man in the moon or 
the teddy bear case. 

So, we cannot understand most emotion ascriptions to nature as we under- 
stand emotion ascriptions to faces or gestures. Can we interpret emotion 
ascriptions to nature as we interpret emotion ascriptions to artworks? That 
will depend on how the ascriptions to artworks are to be understood. We 
must surely dismiss some traditional theories of expressiveness in works of 
art as appropriate for nature. Tolstoy, Croce and Colingwood all put too 
much emphasis on the role of the artist or on the ideal character of the work 
for any acceptable application of their theories to nature to be possible. Even 
supposing nature had a creator, I find ıt implausible to suppose either that the 
creation was an expressive, aesthetic act, or that the application of emotion 
terms to nature commits one to the existence of such a creator. 

More recent discussions of the expressiveness of artworks focus less on the 
artist and more on the artworks or the responses to artworks,* and these 
accounts might be more helpful. Broadly, these accounts acknowledge that 
emotion terms do not apply literally to artworks, but do so in a metaphoncal 
way, Or in a secondary sense, which those who respond with sensitivity to 
the work will find an entirely natural extension of application of the emotion 
terms in question. The crucial difference between these two suggestions seems 
to be that proponents of metaphor will be obliged to find some similarities 
on which the metaphor can sensibly be based, while proponents of secondary 
sense will look rather to natural tendencies in us to transfer a vocabulary from 
one area of application to a different one. 

As I understand these accounts, it appears to be a corollary of them that 
the literal or primary application can be fully understood but the metaphorical 
or secondary one not: that failure to grasp the application of emotion terms 
to artworks ın no way casts doubt on the competence to apply emotion terms 
to oneself or to others. To comprehend the application to people but not to 
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artworks would be strange, unusual, perhaps insensitive, but not logically 
problematic. 

I am not here concerned to explore or challenge those accounts of express- 
iveness for art. I do want to challenge such accounts as adequate for emotion 
ascriptions to nature. I want to claim that a failure to understand certain 
emotion ascriptions to nature implies a depleted concept of the emotion in 
question. 


I] 


What, then, are emotions? The standard account of emotions is that emo- 
tions involve three elements: an inner feeling, an object, and some character- 
istic behaviour.* So, for example, when one is angry, one feels angry, 
there 1s something one is angry about, and one’s behaviour is motivated 
by anger. These three elements of emotion are not to be understood as 
separately identifiable events which might be causally related; the connection 
between the three is a conceptual one. The object does not cause but 
‘specifies’ the emotion. Part of what this means is that it is the object, 
and not the character of the inner feel, which determines whether that 
feeling is one of anger or not. 

So, for example, a small child rushes ın shaking and out of breath. In general 
terms, its inner state of turmoil is evident. ‘What 1s the matter?’ we say. The 
story the child tells will enable us to identify which emotion the child is 
feeling. If it says: ‘there was this dog and it was going to bite me and I had 
to run all the way home to get away from it’, we conclude that the child is 
afraid, and might use the episode to teach the child what ‘fear’ means. Altern- 
atively, the child might say, ‘I was kept in after school and it wasn’t my fault 
and I wanted to hit the teacher and I still want to get Johnny who landed me 
in it’. The child is clearly angry. Notice, here, that it ıs the object, together 
with the characteristic behaviour or intended behaviour, which serves to 
identify or ‘specify’ the emotion. 

To generalize from the particular case, emotions have proper objects which 
specify them. The proper object of fear is perceived or believed danger; the 
proper object of anger is perceived injustice. The characteristic behaviour of 
fear is avoidance of the perceived danger; the characteristic behaviour of anger 
is attack or revenge. l 

Emotion concepts, so construed, serve an important role ın explaining 
human activity. Behaviour is explained when it is shown to be motivated by 
some appropriate emotion and perception or belief. These explanations serve 
to render our behaviour rational. This emerges most clearly in cases where 
the emotion involves some misperception of its object. Here, what stands in 
need of explanation ıs usually some apparently unintelligible behaviour; for 
example, ‘Why is Geoffrey talking to that tree?’ There are various possible 
explanations. He is worried that the tree is not flourishing as it should and 
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believes that talking to it will help recovery. Or, he has just walked backwards 
into the tree, thinking that it was a person not a tree, felt remorse and is 
apologizing; as soon as he realizes his mistake, he will stop. These explanations 
make the behaviour not just intelligible but, given the beliefs, rational. Emo- 
tion concepts typically lınk proper objects to characteristic behaviour in such 
a way that the behaviour is a rational response to the object. 

If this analysis of emotions is correct, 1t becomes even more obscure how 
we can or why we should apply emotion terms to nature. Nature has no inner 
feels. It is incapable of intentionality; its states do not have objects, they are 
not about anything. It does not have beliefs. It is not normally thought to 
engage in purposive behaviour. Overall, it is not susceptible to explanations 
geared to making its activity rational. 

However, the standard account of emotion does not fit all cases of human 
emotion. The account applies reasonably well to those emotions which oper- 
ate as motives. But the class of emotions is rather wider than that. Not all 
emotions motivate; some interfere with motivation, disrupt an organized life. 
Not all behaviour issuing from emotion is ‘rational’; some is expressive, some 
decidedly irrational. Fear of the bull might motivate one to run to safety; but 
it might render one incapable of all purposive action, one might just freeze 
or become a gibbering wreck. Two recent accounts of emotions have focused 
on those emotions, or that aspect of emotions, which does not relate to 
rational activity. William James® notes how emotional turmoil can disrupt 
rather than motivate sensible behaviour, and asks why we have these emo- 
tions. Sartre’ similarly begins with the problem of the apparent purposeless- 
ness of certain emotions in human life. But each of these thinkers then goes 
on, in different ways, to offer an account of emotions which makes them 
intelligible as inaugurators of purposive behaviour. For James, emotional 
behaviour has, or had, a point long ago in our evolutionary past. Emotional 
behaviour is an evolutionary ‘left-over’. Frowning no longer protects the eyes 
against the expected blow, but we still do it because it once, when blows were 
more forthcoming and brows more outstanding, did. For Sartre, emotional 
behaviour serves no purpose in the real world of causes and effects; but is 
purposive, and effective, ın the ‘magical’, social world, where shouting and 
banging doors can achieve one’s aim, not directly, but by getting other people 
to do what one wants to be done. 

It is taken for granted that the adequacy of an account depends on its fitting 
emotions into purposive explanation of human life. The problem is taken to 
be: why do these strange things arise, what is the point of them? This strikes 
me, whatever their attractions might be, as a weakness of such accounts. 
Having noted that there are such states which do not appear to be part of 
rational purposive life, it might be in point to consider the possibility that the 
appearance does not belie the reality; that an account of these states might be 
geared to some other end than discovering their purpose. It might, for 
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example, be geared to a rather broader understanding of ourselves and others. 
Such an account might also pave the way for an account of our application 
of emotion terms to nature. 


Ii 


A subclass of emotions is moods. Many of the emotion ascriptions we 
make to nature, I suggest, are most easily thought of as mood ascriptions. 
The standard account of emotions applies rather badly to moods. Moods 
may involve an inner feel, but they do not typically have an object, nor 
typically serve to motivate behaviour. What, then, are moods? Examples 
will not easily indicate the appropriate group since many words, melan- 
choly, nostalgic, optimistic, cheerful, sad, can be used to indicate either a 
mood or an emotional state which is not a mood. The generic term may 
not be precise. A rough initial characterization of the affective states I mean 
is that they are states which tend to ‘colour’ everything we do, think and 
perceive. They last for a relatively substantial period of time: the limits 
are not precise, but five minutes of sadness ıs not long enough to be in a 
sad mood, a lifetime of sadness is too long—one is not in a sad mood, 
but, rather, a sad person. It is a charactenstic of moods that we do not 
understand why we have them. They descend upon us without reason, 
stay without permission and leave without cause. 

Focus first on the way moods ‘colour’ our entire surroundings. It 1s charac- 
teristic of mogds that, when in a mood, one seeks out, attends to or focuses 
on, features of one’s environment which form an ‘appropriate’ backdrop, 
setting or atmosphere for the mood. Sometimes the backdrop is nature, some- 
times not. Since my concern is with mood ascriptions to nature, the cases 
where the setting is nature are the ones I am considering. 

An appropriate backdrop for a mood of desolation would be a desolate 
landscape, and similarly for ‘gloomy’, ‘sombre’, ‘dismal’, ‘serene’, ‘tranquil’, 
‘excited’, ‘tense’. All these terms apply to people, identifying, broadly 
speaking, moods, and to nature: to skies, hills, countryside, to lakes, rivers, 
forest glades. We might not have used the same words for the mood and 
the atmosphere. My claim is that, given the correlation between moods and 
atmospheres, the way that moods characteristically ‘spread’ to colour one’s 
environment, it is natural to use the same word for both. If you fail to appre- 
ciate the way moods spread, their all-pervasiveness, and have appropriate 
backdrops, you have not grasped what moods are. 

In what does this ‘appropriateness’ consist? It is not a matter of usefulness 
in the way that, for example, a library might be an appropriate place to study, 
having books and desks, being quiet, facilitating one’s needs. One does not 
use the grey sky to serve one’s sadness. Nor is the appropriateness of backdrop 
to be understood as due to an inductive association. The blasted heath is an 
appropriate backdrop for the brooding machinations of the witches in Mac- 
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beth; but not, it must be clear, because that is where witches happen to hang 
out. One- might say that the appropriate backdrop ‘feeds’ one’s mood, helps 
to prolong it, whereas a different backdrop, bright sunlight, blues skies, balmy 
breezes, might snap one out of it. But then the question arises again: why do 
some backdrops nourish while others assault one’s mood? There may be no 
answer to this question, any more than there is an answer to the question 
why perceived danger makes us afraid. Or maybe rather to ask the question 
indicates that one has not grasped the internal structure of the concept of 
mood. 

What is the internal structure of mood concepts? Moods are often cited as 
counter-cxamples to the thesis that all conscious states are intentional or have 
objects. One can be sad or cheerful about nothing in particular, or about 
everything in general. Either way, the object will not serve to specify the 
mood. The question arises: how are moods specified? How do we learn to 
communicate them? They cannot be specified or communicated as emotions 
are, since they lack the specifying features. With emotions, proper objects 
specify them; is there anything comparable for moods? I want to claim that 
it ıs the appropriate backdrop which specifies the mood, different backdrops 
are appropmiate for different moods, and that is in part what makes them 
different moods. 

Evidence for this claim might be the role of the backdrop in the communica- 
tion of moods. We saw, with object-directed emotions, the importance of 
the object in communicating what the emotion is. How are moods typically 
communicated? If you ask someone to describe their mood, the most inform- 
ative answer can be if they describe how the world looks or seems to them. 
They might talk about their life and thoughts, or about the social world, but 
they might most successfully communicate their mood by describing how the 
natural world appears to them. Certain features of the environment will be 
picked out as salient, as the most significant ones, as imposing on the attention: 
grey sky, decay, mortality, boring repetitiveness, hopelessness of human 
endeavour, misery. The bright light, the reflection playing on water, are seen 
as hostile, alien. The dark cloud, not the silver lining, is what matters. Imme- 
diately we know the person is in a dark, depressed mood. Moods may lack a 
specific object, but they somehow spread out over any object which might 
impinge upon consciousness. In different moods, we say, the whole world 
looks different. 

If this is correct, that the atmosphere, the appropriate backdrop, serves to 
specify the mood, then a failure to discern different atmospheres will reflect 
upon one’s ability to discern different moods. If you cannot recognize an 
appropriate backdrop, then you have not grasped the concept of the mood 
specified by that backdrop. That being so, you cannot properly ascribe the 
mood to others or to yourself. Similarly, a failure to recognize dangerous 
situations would reflect on one’s ability to apply the concept of fear. 
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We also say that the appropriate backdrop ‘echoes’, ‘reflects’ or “chimes with’ 
one’s mood, while the inappropriate one ‘clashes’, ‘jars’, ‘is hostile’, ‘fails to 
accord’. Lear finds in the raging elements a sympathy with his own rage. 
Where are these echoes or reflections to be found? I have claimed that moods 
are in part specified by their appropriate backdrop. There is another specifying 
aspect: this is behaviour. Moods have characteristic behaviour: not so much 
specific acts but, rather, different styles of doing what one does. If we are to 
find resemblances between us and nature, the obvious place to look would be 
behaviour, movement, since that is something we share with nature: nature 
moves. Nature can ‘echo’ our moods because it moves in detectably simular, 
if mysterious, ways. 

There are many examples of using the same language of people’s move- 
ments and the movements of nature. The angry sea rages, thunders, is turbu- 
lent, frenzied, destructive, forceful, dashes against the cliffs. Angry people 
behave in clearly similar ways. Brooding hills wait silently, unyielding, men- 
acing much like brooding people. The cheerful brook moves much as a cheer- 
ful person might: it babbles and plays, pauses awhile, rushes on, darts, has a 
quick, light movement. These are similarities between human styles of behav- 
ing, and movements of nature. 

Nature and people can also make similar sounds. The mournful wind 
moans, sighs, howls as do mournful people. The wind’s moaning ‘echoes’ 
the human moaning. There is a sense in which the moaning wind can actually 
sound like a person moaning or sighing. That 1s, one might mistake the sound 
for that of a person. One might hear it as the sound made by a person, believe 
it to be made by a person. It is important to note that this would be a mistake, 
and hearing the moaning of the wind does not depend on making that mistake. 
One might not believe it is made by a person but still hear it as if made by a 
person. But hearing the moaning of the wind need not, and does not typically, 
involve either of these. And yet, I want to claim, there is a connection between 
the wind’s moaning and a person’s moaning. I also want to argue that the 
connection is important for an understanding of aspects of ourselves and of 
nature. 

Consider the moaning of people. There is the moaning of pain, as a patient 
coming round from a serious operation. There is the moaning of grief at the 
unbearable loss of a loved one. There is the moaning of total exhaustion 
curable by a good night’s sleep. There is also the moaning of the sheer weight 
of life: ‘The Horror, the Horror!’. Only this last 1s characteristic of a mood. 
I would be suspicious of anyone who could not hear how the wind was 
moaning, for they would not understand my moaning at the horror of things. 
They would say things such as: ‘It’s not so bad’, or ‘You'll feel better in the 
morning’, both of which might be true, but not the point. 
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That there are sumilarities between humans and nature is not just something 
incidental. It is something which enables us to recognize people’s moods for 
what they are and to come to recognize and understand our own moods 
better. What I want to say is that our moods are part of our nature, our nature 
and not our understanding or our rationality, and our nature ıs more lke 
nature than we may often think. Our moods ebb and flow like the tides, rise 
and fall like the wind. 

There might seem to be an obvious problem: the dissimilarities between us 
and nature might seem to be too great: people have consciousness, nature 
does not. People’s movements are crucially different, they are intentional, we 
are aware of them. This clearly is a difference; but it might not be as great as 
it appears at first sight. How conscious are we of our moods? How intentional 
is our moody behaviour? 

We deny our moods. We are often genuinely unaware of them, unaware 
of the patterns or-style of our behaviour. If we are aware of them, we often 
do not understand them. This is nothing new. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
opens with Antonio’s: ‘In sooth, I know not why I am so sad’. Antonio’s 
interlocuters try to ‘explain’ his sadness as worry about his ships, as love. 
Having failed to get his agreement, they conclude that he is sad because he is 
not merry, and he could just as easily be merry as be sad. They fail to under- 
stand that Antonio’s sadness is a mood, and maybe Antonio himself does not 
understand this in wanting to know why. 

Moods descend upon us; sometimes they confront consciousness but often 
only to confuse it. So, to emphasize consciousness in an account of moods 
might be misleading. Mood behaviour is often something one is not aware of, 
not consciously directing. It is not typically intentional, even intentionally 
expressive. One’s behaviour can rather ‘betray’ one’s mood. 

When we are aware of our moods, this awareness is often a bodily 
awareness. In different moods, one feels light or heavy limbed. The inner feel 
of moods is often best characterized as feeling like behaving in a certain way: 
feeling joyful is feeling like drawing a deep breath and throwing out one’s 
arms expansively. In his poem The Simplon Pass, Wordsworth describes the 
storm: ‘winds thwarting winds bewildered and forlorn’. This echoes how one 
acts and how one feels when bewildered and forlorn: one feels thwarted at 
every turn by forces which vie with each other and which one cannot control. 
The feeling and the moving are not as easily separable, nor the movement as 
obviously intentional as might at first be thought. In many cases, we charac- 
terize people’s moods in physical ways. We describe people as sparkling, 
bubbly, effervescent, turbulent; as prickly, spiky, edgy; as wild, cool, up, 
down, bright, dull, downcast, crestfallen. 

Our culture may not encourage, it may even discourage, sensitivity to 
moods. We are discouraged from showing them, or taking them seriously. 
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We are taught to mistrust them as distorting reality, encouraged to re-interpret 
them as rational reactions to good or bad fortune or as signs of physical ill or 
well-being. What I am suggesting is that we should see them as part of our 
nature rather than our understanding. We should stop asking why, looking 
for some rational explanation, some justification for them, for this is to mis- 
construe what they are. Some of our concepts of emotion are geared to 
explaining behaviour as rational; our mood concepts are not. They feature in 
explanations, not of purposive behaviour, but of natural behaviour which can 
best be understood as involving patterns, styles, complexes, similar to those 
we find in nature. So, what I am claiming is that we need to recognize styles 
and patterns in nature and the similarities between us and nature in order to 
understand ourselves, our moods. 

One reason why I like this conclusion is because if, as I believe they are, 
these patterns and styles in nature are aesthetic features, it makes aesthetic 
appreciation of nature something serious: that is, it makes a serious contribu- 
tion to the betterment of human life. Appreciating nature can help us to 
understand ourselves and each other. This seriousness is something which 
current ‘aesthetic assessment’ of the environment seems to lack in its obsession 
with ‘subjective preference’ and pleasure in the visual. 

I have claimed that moods are specified by atmospheres and that these 
atmospheres resemble our moods. There are resemblances of overall pattern, 
and of more specific elements within the pattern. These patterns in nature, I 
want to claim, are ‘fields of meanings’ in which the character of the parts 1s 
determined by the character of the whole and the other parts. 

The specific resemblances make the ascription of mood terms to nature 
more intelligible. Wordsworth does not just use the mood terms of nature 
and leave it there. He spells out a basis for, or an elaboration of, the claims. 
In ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud’, glee and jocundity are not ascribed to the 
daffodils out of nowhere: there is a lead up to it. They are dancing, tossing 
their heads, fluttering, in 2 crowd, in an appropnate setting, beside a lake, 
beneath the trees just as gleeful, jocund people might be. And Wordsworth’s 
heart, like the daffodils, dances. But the specific resemblances also depend on 
the overall resemblance. In a different whole, the daffodils’ tossing their heads 
could have been haughty or indifferent rather than carefree and joyful. 

Consider the variety of ways in which clouds can be on hills. They can hug 
them, shroud them, lurk around them, crown them, be held by them. Which 
they do will depend on the mood of the whole setting; whether it is cosy, 
desolate, suspicious, etc. Such patterns, fields of significance, are not hard to 
find, and finding them ın nature, I want to claim, gives us a better understand- 
ing of nature. 

What I have tried to show is that there are genuine similarities between our 
moods and nature’s moods. If we recognize this, we will also recognize that 
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our moods are part of our nature, and might thereby come to understand our 
moods better. We will also recognize that nature has patterns, complexes, and 
so come to understand if better. 


V 


All this might seem fairly uncontentious, or at least it would have seemed so 
if I had operated entirely in linguistic mode, presented what I was doing as 
analysis of a particular conceptual framework or scheme. Internal or meaning 
relations, such as I have claimed there are, both between us and nature and 
within nature, are a perfectly respectable feature of linguistic or conceptual 
systems. Contentions arise when one wants to claim some other status for 
them. 

To put the same point rather differently: what I have been describing, it 
might be claimed, is a system which we ‘project’ onto the world. Nature does 
not actually have moods; but it is part of our cultural heritage to ‘read’, 
interpret or speak of it as if it had. Heidegger,® in sharp contrast, claims that 
moods ‘reveal’ the world, show us how it really is. This looks like a radical 
disagreement; but where exactly does it lie? ‘Projecting’ and ‘revealing’ are 
both metaphors. We need to ask what the literal disagreement is. 

Look first at the ‘projection’ thesis? I have claimed that the relation between 
moods and atmospheres is an internal one: that moods are specified by atmo- 
spheres. The projection interpretation would typically interpret that claim as 
the claim that one’s moods are specified by perceptions, interpretations, 
thoughts or beliefs about one’s surroundings. These beliefs or thoughts repre- 
sent the world. Being ın a particular mood involves having in mind certain 
representations of the world. In so far as the representations ascribe internal 
relations, meanings, to the world, they go beyond, distort or embroider upon 
what is really there. The task of philosophical analysis ıs to explain these 
complexes of meanings. Successful analysis will show how meanings which 
might appear to be ‘in the world’ are really a feature of a system of thought 
representing the world. 

Heidegger, ın claiming that moods ‘reveal’ the world, is rejecting this entire 
metaphysics and method of philosophical analysis. He denies that experience 
is always mediated by a representation. Much of our experience might be, 
but it is thereby ‘alienated’ experience. He regards representational thought, 
useful though it may be for certain purposes, in the same light as Dewey 
regards apathy and torpor: it hides from us the nchness of our world and our 
‘attunement’ with it. So the task of philosophy, for Heidegger, is not just to 
explore our representations but to ask how we interact with the world, to 
uncover our unmediated relations with nature. Heidegger’s aim was to strip 
away all representations of the world and to let the phenomena show them- 


selves. The difficulty with this, as a philosophical enterprise, looks acute, at 
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least if one tries to describe what 1s ‘revealed’, for that would seem to involve 
producing yet another representation. 

A more promising approach can be found in another existential phenomen- 
ologist, Merleau-Ponty.’ Rather than stripping away all systems of representa- 
tional thought, Merleau-Ponty can be interpreted as asking: what are the 
necessary conditions for the possibility of forming representations of the 
world? One sort of condition he cites is that we respond to apparently complex 
similarities before we identify the similar, and apparently simpler, elements. 
The ‘before’ there is to be taken literally. Merleau-Ponty takes as evidence for 
his claim the behaviour of children prior to learning language. On the problem 
of our knowledge of other minds, Merleau-Ponty observes that a nine-month 
old baby, if you bite its finger, will respond by making biting movements 
with its jaw. It sees your biting, and can do the same. Merleau-Ponty takes 
this as evidence that humans are aware of being the same, being ‘we’, before 
they are aware of differences, being T and ‘you’. And this is not just a tem- 
poral pnority, but a logical one: it is implicit in our possible later experiences 
of difference, isolation, or even solipsism, that they have resulted from a 
withdrawal from the social world, the implicit recognition of the similarities 
between people. 

Extrapolating from what Merleau-Ponty says and applying it to the case of 
moods, children respond, by mimicking or copying, not just to other humans, 
but to patterns in nature. We have all encountered some version of a small 
child rolling and crashing round the room, knocking over the furniture and 
chipping the paintwork, claiming to be the sea. We have probably all at some 
early stage obeyed the instruction ‘be a tree’, or be a tree gently swaying in 
the breeze, or a tree battling to withstand the storm. Now be the wind, gentle, 
caressing; now the gale, furious, raging. Notice how extraordinary this is: 
one can, without the aid of mirrors, move like a tree. You know, as it were, 
‘from the inside’, how to mimic how a tree looks or the wind feels ‘from the 
outside’. 

These are examples of producing similarities between us and nature. The 
ability hes not in detailed observation of nature and meticulous reproduction; 
but ın simply being able to move like nature. Further, Merleau-Ponty would 
claim, it is that bodily ability which underlies our later conceptualized expen- 
ence of nature’s patterns, atmospheres and moods. We can, of course, as 
with the social world, withdraw from nature as meaningful, regard it, with 
Descartes, as brute mechanism or as ‘standing reserve’ as Heidegger has it 
scientific rationality does; but it 1s a withdrawal, a refusal to acknowledge 
what ıs there to be experienced. 

Our ability to mimic nature’s patterns underlies our ability to use mood 
words. This should be reflected in the philosophical analysis. If the philosoph- 
ical analysis is taken to be an analysis of systems of representation and projec- 
tion, it will lose this element of prelinguistic but meaningful interaction with 
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a meaningful world. Phenomenology aims to make this explicit, to reveal 
meaningful interactions which necessarily underlie all systems of representa- 
tion. And that, in a small way, is what my account of moods has been aiming 
to do. So, if it is to be properly understood, it must be understood as a 
phenomenological description not a conceptual analysis of a system of 
thought. 

In conclusion, if we are to understand the nature of our moods and the 
moods of nature, the significance of nature and of our relations with it, we 
should become phenomenologists. 


J. M. Howarth, Department of Philosophy, Lancaster University, Furness College, 
Lancaster LAr 4YG, England 
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THE STATUS OF EXPRESSIVE 


CONTENT 
Gary Kemp 


I 


NELSON GOODMAN, not unwinningly, has claimed that a work of art expresses 
X only if X metaphorically denotes it—it expresses sadness, for instance, only 
if it is metaphorically sad.! Goodman’s target was a logical difference between 
representation and expression, to wit, that a work denotes what it represents 
but is denoted by what it expresses; the denotation’s being metaphorical in 
the case of expression just served to ward off the spectre of the pathetic 
fallacy. For various reasons, some of which have long since been pointed out, 
Goodman’s claim is just materially false as a general analysis of the sentential 
form ‘W expresses X’. I shall explain these below. Nevertheless, for many, 
there has remained a hint of something deeply significant in such correlations 
as that between the expression of happiness on the part of the opening of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral, and our propensity to call it happy music. My aim is 
partly to vindicate this impression, and partly to identify certain consequences 
of taking it seriously. The particular matters I shall have to explore are at once 
more rarefied and less schematic than those considered in Goodman’s own 
treatment of expression, but I doubt I am alone in finding Goodman’s general 
semiotic conception of art ultimately unsatisfying, in its refusal to discuss the 
material basis of the logico-semantical relations it discovers. Indeed I shall say 
little more of Goodman’s aesthetics, for it seems to me that the credibility and 
interest of the claim that expression implies converse metaphorical denotation 
survives its detachment from its Goodmanian context. 


I 


Among the sorts of things which works of art are commonly said to express 
are: (1) feelings or emotions (but not thoughts) such as joy and despair; (2) 
thoughts, propositions or putative states of affairs such as the folly of pride 
or the incomprehensibility of life, and (3) properties such as turbulence or 
rigidity, which, unlike emotions and feelings, are not properties only of per- 
sons or of the mind. As it stands, Goodman’s claim misses category (2) 
entirely: if for example Titian’s Three Ages of Man expresses the spiritual 
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incommensurability of different stages of life, then still it cannot, metaphoric- 
ally or otherwise, be said to be the spiritual incommensurability of different 
stages of life; similarly for any instance of category (2).* The claim also misses 
at least some examples within category (3): if we do wish to say, with Good- 
man, such things as that Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie- Woogie expresses move- 
ment—then no reason immediately presents itself why we should not say of 
a Baroque building, for instance, that it expresses massiveness, and here the 
work may literally be what it is said to express.° 

Henceforth, then, let us understand Goodman’s claim as directed only to 
the first category. Since here surely is where the Goodman schema has 
seemed most suggestive, this is not a serious restriction, but still there are 
apparent counter-examples. Edvard Munch’s Jealousy, for instance, expresses 
jealousy, but the picture is not jealous, metaphorically or otherwise. Rather 
than as cause for giving up on Goodman’s claim, however, I think we 
ought to take these sorts of counter-examples as cause to narrow our focus. 
For there is what seems to be a principled way of separating them off. It 
depends upon a distinction we can draw amongst emotions: whereas some 
emotions necessarily involve a characteristic kind of thought, there are 
others which, though they may typically be associated with certain general 
behavioural and cognitive dispositions, do not, or at least not necessarily. 
Roughly speaking, sadness, happiness, melancholy, gloom, euphona, and 
joy, for instance, are states of a person which in the particular case need 
not be explicable in terms of some particular thought. One can be happy 
about something, but one can also be in a happy state without any particular 
thought’s being inextricably involved in one’s happiness. Jealousy, envy, 
hope, and despair, on the other hand, necessarily involve some particular 
variety of thought-content; Aristotle defines envy, for instance, as pain at 
thought of the gain or success of another, and other such emotions along 
similar lines. Even if it is insisted that one cannot be sad without at least 
subliminally or unconsciously being sad about something, the point remains 
that emotions of the latter class necessarily involve an acknowledged thought 
of a certain kind whereas those of the former do not—‘I’m sad, but I don’t 
know what about’ 1s perfectly intelligible, but not ‘I’m jealous, but I don’t 
know what about’. 

Let us call emotions and moods of the first class the non-objectual 
emotions, those of the second the objectual. Now it is tempting to conclude 
straightaway that it is just the non-objectual emotions which, when 
expressed by works of art, satisfy the schema ‘If W expresses X, then X 
denotes W’, and the objectual ones which falsify ıt (compare ‘sadness’ and 
jealousy’). But this is not quite right. All works of art which express 
non-objectual emotions do satisfy Goodman’s schema, but there are some 
which express objectual emotions which do as well (still, most do not). 
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Take, for example, anger. A musical work which expresses anger, it seems, 
is aptly called ‘angry music’, and anger is surely an objectual emotion. But | 
cases such as this, I think it clear, will express emotions which not only 
involve a characteristic thought content, but which are strongly associated 
with very definite affective states and varieties of bodily movement. We 
can often tell that a person is angry without any idea what he or she 1s 
thinking; not so for jealousy and the like. The tension felt, or the jagged 
energy displayed by an angry person, is so distinctive that 2 work of art 
may express anger solely by mimicking or otherwise suggesting the affective 
component or dynamic properties of the emotion, and leave the thought- 
content out of account (indeed, true as it is that you cannot be angry 
without being angry about something, we should be hard-pressed to specify 
the type of thought-content characteristic of anger, if indeed there be any; 
but let us let that point be). Many subtle observations might be let fall on 
this matter, but I believe it will suffice to say that those objectual emotions 
which satisfy the Goodman schema will be just those whose affective or 
dynamic components are on the whole sufficient to distinguish them. An 
emotion such as envy, on the other hand, has no distinctive affective or 
dynamic component, and does not satisfy the Goodman schema. Since the 
non-objectual emotions are in some sense nothing but their affective and 
dynamic components (plus certain very general behavioural and thought- 
dispositions—happiness goes with optimism, for instance), the objectual 
emotions which can metaphorically be predicated of works of art are actually 
as much like non-objectual emotions as can be, without ceasing to be 
objectual. Thus, rather than distinguishing between objectual and non- 
objectual emotions, we might do better to distinguish between objectual 
and non-objectual aspects of emotion, allowing that in some cases— what 
we were calling the non-objectual emotions—the objectual or cognitive 
- component will be null, and that in other cases, such as envy, the non- 
objectual, affective or dynamic component will be comparatively indistinct. 
And then we might say that it ıs just where the expressive content 13 
strongly non-objectual that the Goodman schema 1s satisfied, and just where 
it is not that it is not. 

This is of some interest in itself, but the interest deepens when we ask after 
the basis for attributions of expressive content ın the two cases. A work of 
art can express a non-objectual emotion without representing or referring to 
anything like an occasion of it, in the way that Munch’s Jealousy does. But it 
cannot express an objectual emotion, it seems, without doing so (for how else 
would the requisite propositional component enter in?). That a work of art 
expresses an objectual emotion will thus partly be explained by its depicting 
or otherwise referring to an occasion or other manifestation of it. But if no 
such explanation need be available in the non-objectual case, then in what 
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does the expression of non-obyectual emotion find its basis? That will be my 
concern in what follows; I shall simply set aside the objectual case, as either 
a separate or more complex phenomenon. 


Il 


We are left with this: if W expresses X, and X is (strongly) non-objectual, 
then X metaphorically denotes W. In what follows I want not only to provide 
some independent justification for this claim, but also to argue that it implies 
that expressive properties of this kind cannot be construed realistically, unless 
an appeal of some kind is made to artistic intention. 

A first point to make is that attributions of objectual expressive content 
cannot be understood in terms of a certain commonsense and widely applic- 
able conception of metaphor. The view is that the meaning of a typical meta- 
phor—take Romeo’s ‘Juliet is the sun’ as the exemplar—consists in its propen- 
sity to evoke a certain, somewhat indefinitely bounded cluster or constellation 
of attributes which is implicitly if not explicitly understood to be applied 
literally to the subject of the metaphor.‘ Since the boundaries may be indistinct 
or in some sense open, there need not be a single finite description which is 
equivalent to the metaphor, but very frequently there is, for all practical pur- 
poses, a fact of the matter as to whether a given item is or is not within the 
cluster. Exactly how the cluster is determined may be a complex matter of 
the general cultural context, of the particular literary or communicative con- 
text, and of what Richards called the ‘interaction’ between the particular meta- 
phor and its particular subject. Still, on this view, metaphor is distinguished 
essentially from literal language by its means of conveyance, and by the quant- 
ity and indefiniteness of what it conveys, not by the peculiar nature of what 
it conveys. 

Where many or even most metaphors are concerned, such explication, even 
if typically only partially completable, does seem to excavate what is actually . 
conveyed by the metaphor; even in the most opaque cases we frequently have 
a lively sense of a metaphor’s comprehending a great deal of literally applicable 
description which could be drawn out upon reflection. But it is equally clear 
that where statements of the expressive content of works of art are concerned, 
no such explication is appropriate. For, whereas metaphor, on this view, is 
essentially instrumental towards a separately conceivable end, statements of 
expressive content are not. In particular, if such explication were appropriate, 
then we should have to regard such a statement as that a work of art is sad 
as essentially only a compact way of intimating that it is thus and so, some 
more or less indefinite list of attributes literally possessed by the work. But, 
if anything, it is precisely the other way round; the work’s literally having 
certain qualities may be what invites or prompts us to say that it is sad, but 
that it has those qualities is in no sense what we mean to say about the work. 
There is no question of a literal equivalent, not even in principle; paraphrase 
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here would not be explication but outright elimination of the meaning of 
what is said. 

But not all metaphors are like Romeo’s ‘Juliet is the sun’. Consider, for 
example, the following lines from Seamus Heaney: 


The timeless waves, bright sifting, broken glass . . 
(of potatoes) . . . piled in pits, lve skulls, blind-eyed.. .* 


In the first case, the attempt at paraphrase would be wholly beside the point, 
in the second it would not be wholly beside the point, but however far the 
paraphrase were worked out, an essential element conveyed by the metaphor 
would elude the attempt. For in order to appreciate these sorts of metaphors, 
one must perform a certain imaginative act of seeing or envisaging one thing 
as another—the ocean waves as bright sifting, broken glass, the piled potatoes 
as skulls. Now it has long been recognized that we cannot put into words 
what we imagine or come to be aware of when we come to see one thing as 
another—or see an aspect, as it is often put. When, while seeing this character 
^as the gable of a house, we suddenly come to see it as a boomerang instead, 
we cannot literally express the awareness so achieved; short simply of saying 
that now we see it as a boomerang, we cannot describe something we now 
see which we had missed before. One of the primary lessons to be learned 
from the phenomenon of aspect-perception is precisely the doubtfulness of 
whether, at this level, the conceptual organization of experience, and the cor- 
responding identifications of things as falling under particular concepts, admits 
of propositional analysis or reduction into epistemically more basic bits of 
information, as it does according to atomistic forms of empiriasm. Accord- 
ingly, what we get out of metaphors which involve aspect-perception, on 
this view, ıs not propositional, and is thus incapable in principle of literal 
. paraphrase. 

I suggest that a statement that 2 work of art is sad is precisely a metaphor 
of this kind, and thus that its peculiar kind of irreplaceability is consistent 
with its being metaphorical.® But it is not just that we are driven to appeal to 
this form of metaphor in order to save the Goodman schema; the appeal has 
merits of its own. First, the proposal’s credibility is significantly enhanced by 
the fact that it links the characterization of works of art in terms of emotion 
with the characterization of actual landscapes and other non-human phenom- 
ena in terms of emotion.’ We see, for instance, a landscape as melancholy or 
cheerful, a fire as angry or (though rather more conventionally) as raging. 
Such perception may arise spontaneously, or as the projection of antecedently 
existing inner states, but it is a fact of psychic life that it takes place, and it 
does give rise, quite appropriately and intelligibly, to metaphorical description 
of the objects involved. And it does seem hard to deny that the perception of 
works of art as having (non-objectual) expressive properties must, in central 
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cases at least, have its roots in this phenomenon or capacity. Second, and 
perhaps most importantly, we now have a plausible explanation of why the 
Goodman schema holds only for the expression of non-objectual emotion: 
as I pointed out, only non-objectual emotion, generally, has characteristic 
perceivable aspects—only it, then, can provide material for aspect-perception. 


IV 


I have just argued that a work of art expresses a non-objectual emotion X 
only if we can perceive the work as being X. I shall now argue that this fact 
is partly constitutive of what it is for the work to express a non-objectual 
emotion, and that its being so leads to the account lately previsaged concerning 
the objective status of this variety of expression. In order to make the argu- 
ment, I shall have to invoke two very general considerations in the philosophy 
of mind, both of which we associate primarily with Wittgenstein. They are 
hardly uncontroversial, but I am not alone in believing that Wittgenstein 1s 
deeply right on these points; we cannot in any case expect aesthetics to assume 
only the most certain premisses from general philosophy. 

The first point directly concerns the cognitive status of statements which 
remark aspect-perceptions.® I have said already that a primary lesson to be 
learned from the phenomenon of aspect-perception is that, contrary to what 
atomistic empiricism has held, the seeing of something as, for instance, a 
dinosaur, is not the issue of some rational process of assembly from epistemic- 
ally more basic bits of perceptual information. The dinosaur-impression or 
gestalt, rather, is what is basic or given, if anything is. Now the capacity for 
aspect-perception, in addition to being something to be exercised for amuse- 
ment, is what underlies our immediate capacity to recognize perceived things 
as the kinds of things they are, at least for things recognized on the basis of 
some characteristic perceptual aspect. 

Suppose now that cavemen A and B are gazing at a jagged rock formation, 
amusing themselves attempting to see things in it. Suppose that A suddenly 
comes to see a certain outcropping rock as a dinosaur, and immediately 
exclaims “There’s a dinosaur!’, fully aware that the rock is not a dinosaur. 
And suppose that B sees the very same rock, but thinks, as the dinosaur-aspect 
dawns, that what he sees really is a dinosaur. Suppose that he too immediately 
exclaims “There’s a dinosaur!’. How is the difference between these two utter- 
ances to be described? What I want to claim is that only B hazards a judgement; 
only B’s utterance constitutes an assertion, an utterance which expresses or 
manifests a judgement (let us follow Frege in characterizing assertion as the 
verbal manifestation of judgement). The dawning of an aspect constitutes the 
basis of B’s judgement that a dinosaur is there. The judgement ın turn occa- 
sions the utterance. In A’s case, however, the aspect-perception itself occasions 
the utterance. But aspect-perception is not itself judgement. Judgement enters 
in only with the willingness to make a move in the language-game of asser- 
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tion, the willingness, under suitable prompting, to advance a sentence which 
will be true or false depending on whether certain truth-conditions are real- 
ized. Judgement is always in principle additional to the dawning of an aspect. 
And it is of the nature of judgement and consequently of assertion to admit 
of being correct or incorrect, justified or unjustified. An aspect-perception, 
however, admits only of being atypical or abnormal (as in the case of someone 
under the effects of LSD); it is not subject to criticism as correct or incorrect, 
accurate or inaccurate, justified or unjustified. This is not only plausible in 
itself, it is suggested by what I called the primary lesson to be learned from 
the phenomenon of aspect~perception, that it does not proceed rationally from 
some further base, but is rather itself the base of perceptual judgement if 
anything ıs. Thus, if the role of A’s utterance is to express or to manifest a 
certain mental state or occurrence, it is not an appropriate subject for assess- 
ment as correct or incorrect, since the mental state or occurrence which occa- 
sions it is not. 

Now I should straightaway acknowledge a certain objection to this line of 
thought. Not just anything is likely to be seen as just anything. And that 
there will be, in many cases, a certain uniformity of disposition to perceive a 
certain aspect, or not to do so, may seem to suggest that there is a sense in 
which, in point of fact, Luciano Pavarotti for example lacks the aspect of an 
ostrich. Of course, the objector may allow, this does not represent a consensus 
of judgement, in the way that the unanimous belief that Pavarotti is bearded 
represents 2 consensus of judgement; only in the latter case could there con- 
ceivably be a further question concerning the veracity of the common opinion. 
Still, it might be supposed that such uniformity might after all be sufficient to 
vouchsafe particular utterances which express aspect-perceptions an objective 
basis. For it might be suggested that the presence of aspects exhibits the same 
kind of dependence upon human psychological response as the presence of 
colours. And the truth-values of ascriptions of colour, it will be said, depend 
upon the phenomenological effects of things upon normal human beings 
under normal conditions; since normal human beings will often agree in seeing 
a certain thing as a lizard or what have you, and since ascriptions of colour 
require nothing more than this kind of unanimity of response in order to 
acquire truth-values, why should not ascriptions of aspects acquire them? 

A satisfactory answer to this objection, however, will have to be somewhat 
involved, and is at any rate best postponed until after we have adduced the 
second general point from Wittgenstein’s philosophy. This second point con- 
cerns the cognitive status of discourse pertaining to inner states.’ Wittgenstein 
urged that it is a necessary condition of someone’s properly being said to 
understand something that there be available some intersubjectively available 
distinction between his understanding and his only taking himself to under- 
stand, when he is in point of fact mistaken. Thus we can speak properly of 
the understanding of a word only where there is the possibility of the word’s 
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being unintentionally misapplied. This led Wittgenstein to infer the impossib- 
ility of private language—of the idea that there could be names of goings-on 
in the mind which are necessarily hidden to all but he whose mind it is. In 
the case of a private sensation, there is by hypothesis no possibility of an 
independent or external standard for whether a person has it or not. The 
problem is not that nobody can know the mind of another, the problem is 
that where private sensations are concerned, seeming is being, appearance is 
reality. Since there is no place here for talk of misrecognition, the conditions 
are lacking for talk of understanding, and hence of meaning, to have its point. 
Wittgenstein—and I acknowledge I put the point rather too tidily—was led 
to conclude further that the first-person use of words for inner states must 
consist in brute propensities, acquired by something like training, to employ 
them in certain circumstances, since it cannot consist in a capacity rationally 
to apply or to withhold them. 


V 


And now to retur to the comparison between aspect-perception and colour- 
perception, urged in objection to my claim about the status of aspect reports. 
There are several reasons not to think of utterances which remark aspect- 
perceptions as having the same sort of claim to objectivity as that possessed 
by ascriptions of colour. I can mention them only briefly. 

(1) We can imagine circumstances in which the truth-values of ‘Everybody 
sees x as...’ and ‘x is. . .” come apart where colour is concerned, but not 
where aspects are concerned. If everyone were to lose the capacity to see 
colour tomorrow, we would not say that things had stopped being coloured, 
but only that we had lost the capacity to see colour. We naturally think of 
colour-words as characterizing objects, not as characterizing the phenomeno- 
logical effects to which they give rise; we do not think of the colour of a thing 
as depending upon how any creature or type of creature perceives it (this 
point, I take it, does presuppose the correctness of the broadly Lockean claim 
that secondary qualities are just whatever it is in things which actually produce 
certain sensations in us). Thus that red things look red to normal people under 
normal circumstances is only contingently true, if by ‘looking red’ we mean 
‘engenders the sensations we actually have when we look at blood, etc.’; in 
Kripke’s almost irresistible terminology, the perceptions and linguistic prac- 
tices of normal people fix the reference of ‘x is red’, but it is not true that 
anything which might have given rise to those perceptions and practices 
would have been red—at most it might have been called ‘red’.!° Nothing 
analogous can be said of statements which remark aspects. If everyone’s pro- 
pensities to see aspects in things such as rock formations and clouds were 
suddenly to vanish or to be drastically attenuated, there would be no question 
of saying that the aspect of things had remained constant; we would simply 
say that we had changed, and that would be the end of the matter. Put counter- 
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factually, the point is perhaps sharper: if we had always been colour-blind, 
still everything would have been coloured; but if we had not been such as to 
see the aspects we do, things would not have had those very aspects all along. 
All that can be said is that if we had had different propensities, we would 
have seen aspects in things differently. 

(2) Suppose that propensities for aspect-perception were highly variable and 
inconstant, both interpersonally at a given time, and intrapersonally over time. 
Still it would make at least substantially the same sort of sense as it actually 
does for a particular person to say, of a passing cloud, that it ıs a lizard. For 
the same reason, a person under the effects of LSD who claims he sees us as 
a lizard is not somehow unintelligible. If our propensities to have colour 
sensations were similarly variable, however, a common colour vocabulary 
simply could not arise; then by the private language argument, no meaningful 
colour vocabulary could arise at all (I ignore the possibility of basing the 
vocabulary upon wavelengths of light). This is a symptom of the fact that, 
whereas the possibility of a colour vocabulary depends upon a community 
of shared response to colour, the intelligibility of statements which remark 
aspect-perceptions is independent of such analogous uniformity as there may 
be of dispositions to perceive aspects. 

(3) It is not correct to suppose there to be an analogy between the following 
sentence-schemata which shows that, since they give the truth-conditions of 
‘x has a lizard-aspect’ and ‘x is red’, respectively, ascriptions of aspects and 


ascriptions of colour have the same sort of objectivity: 


(1) If a normal person were to see x, he or she would see it as a lizard. 
(u) If a normal person were to see x, he or she would see it as red. 


(ii) is doubtless true of each red thing, but it does not give the truth- 
condition of ‘x is red’. The anti-privacy stricture rules it out as a candidate 
for an analysis of ‘x is red’, if the consequent of (i) is to be understood as 
true if and only if normal people have a certain private sensation. And even 
aside from the anti-privacy stricture, it gives the wrong counter-factual truth- 
conditions, as noted above—it is not a conceptual truth that things which are 
actually red give rise to the sensations to which they actually give rise. This 
does not show that (i) does not provide truth-conditions for ‘x has a lizard- 
aspect’, but it does show that there is no analogy with (ii) sufficient to support 
the claim that it does. We thus remain without a precedent for assigning 
truth-conditions in this way. Of course, there is nothing inconsistent in advan- 
cing (i) as an analysis of ‘x has a lizard-aspect’, but this mere notational man- 
ocuvre does not itself suffice to make individual aspect-perceptions correct or 
incorrect, any more than most people’s feeling pain when pricked makes it 
correct to feel pain when pricked. 

(4) Wittgenstein himself pointed out that, whereas it makes sense to speak 
of someone’s trying to see an aspect, we cannot try to see something as being 
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a certain colour.'! Without changing the orientation of our eyeballs, we can 
in many cases choose when and when not to see the cloud as a lizard, but we 
can never so choose when and when not to see a thing as a given colour. And 
something subject to the will in this way, surely, cannot be a property of the 
object. 

(5) I do not say that it is, but if it is necessarily true that something is a 
certain colour just in case it reflects a certain frequently band of electromag- 
netic radiation, then it must be admitted that there is no one such underlying 
objective correlate in the realm of aspect-perception. Any number of arrange- 
ments of objects might have the aspect of a horse, given the right orientation 
and surrounding context; even a single dab of paint upon a canvas can suffice, 
should it be surrounded by a depiction of, say, a distant cavalry battle. It 
would be absurd to suppose there to be some true statement of the form 
‘something has a horse-aspect iff ___’, where the blank is filled by some 
disjunction of all the arrangements of things and conditions which might be 
seen as a horse. 

I will not try to sum up the exact collective significance of these considera- 
tions, partly because I do not know how more precisely to characterize the 
objectivity of ascriptions of colour, and partly because some are rather equi- 
vocal, considered in themselves. I do however suggest that, contrary to the 
anticipated objection, the considerations taken together must seriously under- 
mine the credibility of any case for the objective status of aspect-perception 
by analogy with that of colour perception. 


VI 


If we accept Goodman’s claim as we have come to understand it—that attribu- 
tions of (non-objectual) expressive content must be understood in terms of 
statements which remark aspect-perceptions—the implication for the status of 
non-objectual expressive content is straightforward. Since the seeing of a work 
of art as sad cannot itself be correct or incorrect, no realist or objectivist? 
account of non-objectual expressive content can succeed, which does not 
introduce significant extra-perceptual constraints on the attribution of express- 
ive properties. In the absence of any further constraints on interpretation 
which might be suggested, the presence of this expressive content rather than 
that must ultimately be conceived as relative to the spectator’s actual reaction 
to the work, not of what there is in the work as it is in itself to be perceived, 
understood, or recognized by the spectator. In so far, the matter is entirely 
subjective. 

However, as Kant so acutely pointed out in connection with ascriptions of 
beauty, this conclusion is not only quite untrue to the way in which we 
actually respond to works of art, it is powerless to dislodge the conviction 
that ascriptions of expressive content, along with attributions of aesthetic 
properties generally, represent genuine judgements."* I shall simply state what 
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I believe to be the correct way of accounting for this—that is, of accounting 
for the possibility of objective ascriptions of (non-objectual) expressive con- 
tent. What objectivity there ıs in these ascmptions must be founded upon 
something like the correct uptake of the way ın which the work is intended 
by the artist. We must look to the fact that, even if it cannot be correct or 
incorrect in itself to perceive a melody, qua sequence of notes, as sad, ıt may 
be that we must perceive it that way, if we wish to perceive a musical work 
as the composer meant it. And if we are prepared, as I think we should be, 
to think of understanding the work partly as a matter of recognizing, or 
perceiving the work in accordance with, the artist’s intentions, then we have 
said nothing to rule out the possibility of a generally applicable notion of 
objective aesthetic understanding. Clearly, however, in advancing such a view 
we must guard against a too-narrow or too-literal conception of ‘artist’s inten- 
tion’; for such a conception, notoriously, will sometimes overdetermine, 
sometimes underdetermine, and sometimes wrongly determine the expressive 
content of a given work. We must allow, as Richard Wollheim has insisted 
over the years, for a conception of intention which, with some discrimination, 
comprehends the psychological, cultural and art-historical causes of the artist’s 
working as he or she did; to understand an object as a work of art, on this 
view, 1s very broadly to understand it as a manifestation of the human mind 
at particular place and time in human history. But I am not concerned with 
the positive working out of such an account, correct as I think such an account 
must be. 

In closing, a brief comparison is in order with the carefully and revealingly 
argued view propounded by Philip Pettit, in “The Possibility of Aesthetic 
Realism’.'® Pettit argues that there is nothing to stop a broadly realistic con- 
strual of aesthetic properties, including expressive properties such as sadness. 
For Pettit, a (visual) work of art is sad if and only if, under standard viewing 
conditions, a normal observer will see it as sad, provided that he relates it to 
other possible works of art in such a way that the work of art is perceived as 
a coherent whole, and as something which a human being might intelligibly 
have produced. Since these latter conditions—representing Pettit’s ‘holistic’ 
and ‘humanistic’ constraints—take skill and imagination to realize, failure to 
see the work as sad does not entail failure adequately to perceive the work’s 
non-aesthetic properties. Now according to Pettit, the non-realist must insist 
that the ascription of an aesthetic property can never be compelled by the 
perceptible facts, not even by those made available by the making of the 
releyant comparisons; the non-realist must hold that the spectator must await 
a logically independent, subjective response aroused by the work. Pettt, then, 
must insist that in those circumstances one 1s so compelled. My claim is 
that since, even where widely agreed upon and psychologically inevitable, 
aspect-perception is never logically compelled, never correct or incorrect, the 
ascription of (non-objectual) expressive properties can be compelled only by 
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the judgement that one perceives the work as its maker intended (indeed, 
Pettit does employ the phenomenon of aspect-perception as a model for the 
perception of aesthetic properties; since aspect-perception is highly sensitive 
to context, Pettit takes the cogency of that move to account for the frequent 
need to make compansons when ascribing aesthetic properties). The case is 
not, as Pettit suggests, suitably analogous to that of colour. It is true that x 
is red if and only if x looks red under standard presentation, but in general 
the perceptual state one is in when something looks red can fail to be veridical: 
not so for the seeing of something as sad. The holistic and humanistic con- 
straints to which Pettit appeals cannot themselves vouchsafe the perception of 
non-objectual expressive properties an objective basis; they can function, 
rather, only as evidence—even if decisive evidence—for artistic intention. 


Gary Kemp, Department of Philosophy, University of Waikato, Pnvate Bag 3105, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 
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DERRIDA AND IDEOGRAPHIC POETICS 
Jiewe1 Cheng 


PHONOCENTRISM IS one of the main themes under attack ın Jacques Dermida’s 
critique of logocentrism, particularly ın his early works such as Of Grammatol- 
ogy, Speech and Phenomena and Writing and Difference. In the wider Derridean 
context, phonocentrism is related to issues which are concerned with cross- 
cultural and ethnological problems. However, study of Derrida’s criticism of 
phonocentrism will be more effective if it deals with the narrow linguistic - 
sense of phonocentrism. In its narrow sense, according to Derrida, phono- 
centric thinking features eminently in the pnority of speech over writing, of 
phonological, alphabetic language over unalphabetic language such as Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and ideographic Chinese. 

We find that Dernda bases his argument against the phonological prejudice 
on two related sources. One 1s the simplified conception that Chinese is not 
phonological. The other is the historical occasions when some Western 
thinkers were drawn to Chinese ideographic writing. One of these historical 
encounters is represented by Ernest Fenollosa and Ezra Pound at the turn of 
the century who regarded Chinese characters as totally unphonological, a 
script which is not reducible to sound, but is vivid, ideographic expression of 
human conception of things and notions, and therefore is a most suitable 
medium for poetry. 

Thus, in Of Grdmmatology, Derrida defines the achievement of Fenollosa, 
Pound and Mallarmé as a revolutionary breakthrough in Western literature 
and poetic writing: “This is the meaning of the work of Fenollosa whose 
influence upon Ezra Pound and his poetics 1s well known: this irreducibly 
graphic poetics was, with that of Mallarmé, the first break in the most 
entrenched Western tradition. The fascination that the Chinese ideogram exer- 
cised on Pound’s writing may thus be given all its historical significance’.! 

It seems that the poetic breakthrough in Derrida’s mind consists of two 
aspects, namely, the irreducibility of the physical shape which sustains the 
meaning of a word, and the undecidability of a meaning of a word. While 
the latter ıs seen in Mallarmé'‘s poetics, the former is particularly shown in 
Pound’s adaptation to Chinese ideographic method. By irreducibility, Fenol- 
losa and Pound mean that the meaning of a word should depend upon the 
very physical presence of the word, as seen ın Chinese characters.* And to 
Pound, such an ideographic language ‘bears true witness’ to the real world.’ 
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In the case of Mallarmé, poetry is undecidably plural. Pound and Mallarmé 
are thus linked together over the twofold poetic breakthrough. 

I shall have more to say about Derrida’s description of Pound and its con- 
sequence; it suffices to say here that Derrida seems to have offered a partial 
view of Pound. Hopefully, while firmly resisting Pound’s and Derrida’s con- 
ception of the irreducible Chinese characters, my contribution would be to 
raise the aspect of undecidability in Pound’s translation of Chinese poems so 
as to show the limit of Derrida’s view, as well as the potential significance of 
the relation between his and Chinese literary theory. In this paper, therefore, 
I shall discuss the twofold issue—the irreducible and the undecidable—in 
Pound’s Imagist claims and his actual translation of Chinese poems; the 
advance Derrida has made upon Pound, seen in the light of Derrida’s inter- 
pretation of Mallarmé and Francis Ponge; and Chinese poetic aesthetics com- 
pared with Derrida’s. 


I 


In his controversial Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry, which 
Pound edited and published in 1919, Fenollosa recommends Chinese script as 
a more flexible, descriptive and straightforward writing, which has the unique 
advantage of combining both visual and temporal elements. It is irreducible, 
as it ‘speaks at once with the vividness of painting’.* Unlike phonological 
language, what the Chinese script consists of is much more than arbitrary 
symbols. It ıs based upon a vivid shorthand picture of the operations of nature 
by which it retains ‘its original creative poetry with far more vigor and 
vividness than any phonetic tongue’.’ Such an ‘ideogrammic method’, for 
Fenollosa, helps to construct an ideal language which is both true and alive. 

As has already been pointed out by others, Fenollosa’s theory of poetry is 
based on a deliberately limited understanding of the Chinese written language, 
one that Pound shares. Both turn a blind eye to the role the phonetic element 
plays. They believe that the basic principle of Chinese characters is that they 
stand not for phonetic sounds, as in most other languages, but for images and 
ideas. Like Fenollosa, Pound thinks that a ‘poetry of reality’ can be created 
by seeking the solid registration of reality, by making words strike the senses 
as nearly as possible. Pound’s aim to create a pattern of insight into reality, 
to ‘present a complex instantaneously’,’ is founded upon his belief that words 
with images can get closer to the inner nature of reality not by merely describ- 
ing or pointing to real things, but by bodying them forth. Such a characteristic 
is highlighted by Pound as a direct antidote to the prevailing sloppy English 
poetry, as he warns against ‘decorative vocabulary’ and the.broken integral 
structure of the whole, and insists that a poem demands richness, brevity, 
clarity and concreteness. 

What Pound tries to materialize in his Imagist poems is the continuous and 
almost simultaneous perceptual visual picture which functions as an organic 
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entity. The effect of words in action, in Pound’s view, is achieved through 
the sequence of poetic development owing to the special ideographic forma- 
tion which enables words to correspond to the universal forms of action in 
nature. 

For Pound, as for Fenollosa, the quality of Chinese characters lies in this 
natural capacity, as well as in the poet’s intentional ability to recreate active 
processes. It is wrong, however, to suggest that Pound’s conception of 
Chinese poetry also stops here. Chinese poetry appeals to Pound as a poetry 
of understatement: the poet merely represents a situation, as concisely and 
vividly as possible, and leaves it to the reader to infer the emotional implica- 
tion. Moreover, as we shall see, Pound finds in Fenollosa’s essay a theory 
which confirms certain doubts of his own about isolated Imagism. 

This claim to understatement and correlation can easily lead to the idea that 
the literary language is undecidable, because the best poetry deals, for Fenol- 
losa, not only with natural images ‘hidden in processes too minute for vision’, 
but with ‘obscure relations’.* In this poetic language the play of metaphor and 
image cannot be too important. 

Here, we may ask, in what sense Chinese ideography is understood by 
Pound as a writing that directly depicts the real world as well as undermines 
the fixed image. Pound’s view of Chinese has not been unilaterally consistent. 
Despite his well-known claim about Chinese philology that it is pictorial, it 
is clear that he conceives Chinese poetry to be suggestive and reflective rather 
than formed by isolated, striking images. As a result, the two features in 
opposition are often complementary, as we see in Pound’s translation of a 
Chinese poem entitled ‘Jade Steps’ Grievance’. 

If Pound had wanted an Imagist poem, the features of the original ‘Jade 
Steps’ Grievance’ would have made it easier and more convenient for him, 
since it contains the necessary ingredients of such a poem. For instance, there 
are the selected details free from overt and contrived subjectification, the 
absence of the personal pronoun universalizing the situation, the syntactical 
peculiarities such as verbs without declension and tense and finally the seem- 
ingly disconnectedness in style from the viewpoint of English grammar. But 
in spite of all these, Pound renders ‘Jade Steps’ Grievance’ just as a conven- 
tional sentimental poem, in which meaning unfolds gradually and indecisively: 
“The Jewelled steps are already quite white with dew/ It is so late that the 
dew soaked my gauze stockings/ And I let down the crystal curtain/ And 
watch the moon through the clear autumn’.” 

It is obvious that Pound deliberately and painstakingly seeks the coherence 
and the rhetorical style. In fact, the point that concerns Pound is, paradoxic- 
ally, the indirectness or suggestiveness of the poem, as he writes in the note 
to the translation: ‘Jewel stairs, therefore a palace. Grievance, therefore there 
is something to complain of. Gauze stockings, therefore, a court lady, not a 
servant who complains. Clear autumn, therefore [she] has no excuse on 
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account of weather. .. . The poem 1s especially prized because she utters no 
direct reproach’.'° 

There is something contradictory in Pound’s conception of Chinese lan- 
guage and his practice of literary translation. On the one hand, he argues that 
the poem should contain an image which is clear, accurate, but free from the 
personal interruption of the poet. And his vision of Chinese is a vision of 
difference in philological terms. On the other hand, the act of reading the 
Poundian translation does not always involve such difference. The point—in 
effect, the solid ideographic method—which attracts Pound, and upon which 
he lays so much emphasis, seems to have been dropped, or at least made 
inconspicuous in his translation, although he is stressing the way the general 
1s conveyed through the particular and the specific. 

Pound’s awareness of the fact that a Chinese poem is open and suggestive 
is confirmed by Wai-lim Yip, according to whom ‘much of the art of Chinese 
poetry lies in the way in which the poet captures the visual events as they 
emerge and act themselves out before us’.’’ For Yip, the objects themselves 
are not subsumed within an abstract concept but built on a sequential meta- 
phoric base, and the objects become prominent to produce the ‘cinematic 
visuality’. In the end, the paratactic formation of lines in Chinese verse cap- 
tures ‘things in motion, motion in things’. The close relation between syntax, 
and the visual and concrete qualities of each element is not shown in the 
ordinary sense. In Yip’s words, ‘the successive shots do not constitute a linear 
development (such as how this leads to that). Rather, the objects coexist, as in 
a painting, and yet the mobile point of view has made it possible to tem- 
poralize the spatial units’. All this is due to the meaningful correlation 
between words and the relatively loose syntax. The lack of formal correlation 
is shown in the lack of morphological variation, such as that of tense, of 
subject-verb correspondence, of the normative and objective cases and the 
possessive cases. This apparent looseness somewhat accounts for the rich con- 
notation of Chinese poems. Here we must emphasize that what this undecid- 
ability points to is a covert link between Pound and Derrida. 

Now, from the point of representation, it must be said that the criterion 
according to which Fenollosa and Pound base their appreciation of Chinese 
language cannot be applied to Derrida’s analysis of abstraction and con- 
creteness. For Pound, absolute representation is to abstract from an object an 
image which represents the object concretely and vividly. For Derrida, there 
cannot be absolute representation, simply because representation of an object 
is the representation through conception. In the context of the passage on 
idéography quoted from Of Grammatology, Derrida appears to be attracted 
more by the conceptual side of Chinese script than by its pictorial side. And 
to him, the undecidability of the meaning is due to the interrelation and 
interdependence between words. 

The underlying similanty between them is also noticeable. Pound’s 
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Imagism aims at the materializaton of an image through the medium of 
ideographic language, and Derrida’s analysis of concreteness is focused upon 
the Chinese graphs which are not reducible to the phonetic letter. Moreover, 
Pound’s translation, which is not confined to the Imagist theory, shows the 
idea of undecidability, which Derrida finds in Mallarmé. 


II 


Derrida’s view of Pound as part of the breakthrough in the Western literary 
world is consistent with his general view of writing. From the twofold per- 
spective of irreducibility and undecidability, it is not difficult to see that 
Derrida categorizes Pound and Mallarmé together in terms of concreteness 
and indecisiveness. Therefore, to Pound, an organic image strives for con- 
creteness and clarity so that it can be, while to Mallarmé, a symbol reveals 
the indecisive yet essential correspondence between men and nature. The com- 
bination of the two thus forms Derrida’s view of language and poetry. The 
relationship between Derrida and these two poets can be seen in the light of 
Derrida’s comment on Pound’s and Mallarmé‘s poetic theories, and especially 
through his reading of Francis Ponge in Signéponge/Signsponge. 

Like Pound, Ponge is interested in the individual visual objects and in 
depicting them so as to reveal the hidden idea. He uses a sponge-towel as an 
example, which ‘means something to everyone’. But to Derrida, the possible 
interpretations which the sponge-towel contains has made the sponge ‘the 
impossible subject’, ‘a subject without subject’. Yet, this impossible subject 
is undispensable, since it ‘dominates, demands, prescribes, gives, or refuses 
itself ’.'* Ironically, it is the ‘profound idea’ in the object which bores Ponge. 
Elsewhere Ponge writes: ‘Ideas disappoint me, give me no pleasure, it is 
because I offer them my approval too easily . . . . On the other hand, objects, 
landscapes, events, individuals of the external world give me much pleasure. 
They win my trust’. Although their views on indeterminacy of the ultimate 
‘idea’ are very different, there 1s at least one feature in Ponge which attracts 
Derrida. We read in Signsponge that ‘the impossible subject which, like any 
law-making thing, is an other entirely other—and therefore impossible—this 
entirely other is absolutely close’.'®° To Ponge, the ‘other’ is the closest, nearest 
subject. But the nearest is the impossible, as Derrida writes: 


There 1s always at least one sentence, a beginning and an end. And here we cannot 
reduce to a point or an atom a certain narrative (or at least dramatic) syntax, the 
temporality of a fabulous or mythic performance. The annulling of this singular 
story, 1ts reduction to the inarticulate sumplicity of a name of a thing, 1s all the 
more impossible ın that the story itself ınsists forever upon the space of its untell- 
able impossibility . . . because this story remains a story without event in the 
traditional sense of the word, the story of language and writing as the inscnption 
of the thing itself as other, of the sponge-towel, the paradigm of the thing itself 
as other thing, the other inaccessible thing, the impossible subject.” 
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The story remains a story without an event: ‘a story of language and writing 
as the inscription of the thing as other’. A narrative without an event leads 
‘logically’ to Derrida’s point: there ıs no fixed idea`in Mallarmé’s and Ponge’s 
poetry which reaches beyond the ordinary sense of the signs according to 
convention. ‘We must decide’, Derrida writes overtly, ‘to scandalize those 
illiterate scientisms, those tiresome and obscurantist advocates of poetics— 
impotent censors above all’. The Pongean inscription is unique to Derrida in 
that it begins in the very irreplaceability of the arbitrary letters and characters. 

More importantly, we might say that Derrida also sees in Ponge the fulfil- 
ment of the partial Poundian dream of the uniqueness of each sign. For Ponge 
has confessed that he always thought that the only worthwhile texts were the 
ones ‘that could be inscribed in stone; the only texts I could proudly agree to 
sign’. These texts which cannot be ‘signed’ in the literary sense would ‘still 
stand as natural objects in the open air, in the sun, in the rain, in the wind. 
This is precisely the property of inscription .. . In sum, I approve of Nature 
. . . I countersign the work of Time (or Weather)’. Ponge’s view that the natural 
and the arbitrary, the concrete and indecisive, come finally together in inscrip- 
tion may be regarded as two aspects of the Mallarméan and Poundian poetics. 
They maintain the vitality and flexibility of script, a point which Derrida has 
continually stressed. 

But Derrida’s attitude towards Pound and Mallarmé and his position on 
writing becomes more distinct when Chinese ideography gets involved. 
Derrida’s view appears in his comment on Mallarmé’s attitude to tradition 
and his ideas of the relation between the imitating and the imitated. First, the 
reason that Derrida regards the poetic theory of Mallarmé as pioneering 1s 
revealed in his Dissemination, notably in “The Double Session’. Here, again, 
what the Mallarméan achievement refers to should be distinguished from that 
of Pound. Derrida talks about Mallarmé’s resistance to the tradition: 


The point of general resistance, marked here, by the name ‘Mallarmé’, can always 
be retrospectively carried off in the guise of homonymy. Once again we confront 
the business of the old name, of onymism in general, of the false identity of the 
mark, all of which dissemination must disturb at the root. 

What Mallarmé was sull projecting under the old name of Book would have 
been, ‘had it existed’ [existat-if], entirely different. Out (of the) book [Hors-livre].” 


This ‘old name of Book’ contains the biblical heritage, out of which comes 
‘literature’. Mallarmé’s text, here Mimique, is no exception. ‘It 1s possible’, 
Derrida writes, ‘to discern without any doubt the features of the most visible 
filiation marking it as a descendant of the Bible’. However, ‘by affirmed 
simulacrum and theoretical staging, by a break-in of the re-mark, it has issued 
out of the book; ıt escapes it beyond return, no longer sends it back its image, 
no longer constitutes an object finished and posed, reposing ın the bookcase 
of a bibliotheque’.?! Because of the homonymous feature in Mallarmé, there is 
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no such a thing as having a self-authorized image, which can be represented 
through script. 

Secondly, with regard to the relation between the imitating and the imit- 
ated, Derrida gives more credit to Mallarmé than to Pound. To Derrida, 
Mallarmé’s Mimique marks the end of a mimesis that stands for the closed 
circle of metaphysics and the absolute interniorized origin. The reference to 
this closure is, Derrida writes, distinctly displaced in Mallarmé’s poetic work 
which marks, and then goes back over its mark, with an undecidable stroke: 


This double mark escapes the pertinence or authority of truth: it does not overturn 
it but rather inscribes ıt within its play as one of its functions or parts... . This 
dis-location (is what) writes/is wnitten. This redoubling of the mark, which is at 
once a formal break and a formal generalization, is exemplified by the text of Mal- 
larmé, and singularly by the ‘sheet’ you have before your eyes.” 


From this quotation, it is clear that Derrida is not seeking a writing of absolute 
representation. And this is where the indecisive poem starts. Like Fenollosa 
who compares a sentence in Chinese to one in English by omitting particles 
and connecting words of the latter, some of Mallarmé’s poems, such as Un 
Coup de Dés, have shown a syntax similar to the Chinese poetic structure. 
The indecisive effect, then, must be related more to words than to the overall 
unified effect of the symbol in a poem. 

From the typographical view, authors including A. R. Chisholm and Mal- 
colm Bowie have shown us the figurative, typographical, as well as meta- 
physical aspects in Mallarmé’s poetic work. One ment of their study is to 
relate Mallarmé’s symbolic poetry to the ideography. Interpreting poems like 
Un Coup de Dés, Bowie tells us that Mallarmé himself thought of the ‘ “‘ideo- 
graphic” character of the poem as a significant part of his achievement’.* 
Chisholm takes Mallarmé’s typography as pictorial imitation, believing that 
the Coup de Dés is largely a picture of Mallarmé’s view about the ideal book. 
While he thinks that the special typography serves several different purposes 
(such as enabling the reader to recognize the themes and the musical features), 
it ıs ‘so arranged as to present to the eye of the reader the picture that is 
evoked ın the text’.* The feature of mobility in objects and images has been 
picked up by Chisholm as ‘starting-points, baser metals that have to be trans- 
muted into the gold of correspondences’. “The starting-point of his transcend- 
ental flights ıs to be sought in the domain of physical realities, including, of 
course, people, works of art, landscapes, sunsets. . . . He is preoccupied with 
the essence of things; but an essence has to have an object, has to be the essence 
of something’.” Here we see the similarity between Pound and Mallarmé with 
regard to physique, the bodily structure which is the foundation and the 
starting point of their poetic creation. Yet again, this starting point leads to 
an uncompromising conflict between the two kinds of poetics. Although both 
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Mallarmé and Pound are preoccupied with things, Mallarmé’s typographically 
poems are unusually plural in their meanings, while Pound seeks a unique 
registration of things in his poems. We thus have a glimpse of Dermnda’s 
intention of bringing them together. The question is, although the two aspects 
represented by Pound and Mallarmé are supplementary to each other, Derrida 
himself has not realized that they are supplementary either in Pound or in 
Mallarmé. 


I 


If the irreducible and indeterminate features are what Derrida finds in Pound 
and Mallarmé respectively, and, according to him, the combination is both 
necessary and ideal for a breakthrough in Western tradition, then the compat- 
ibility between Derrida’s literary theory and Chinese poetics should be 
addressed. 

The Chinese ideographic method, in Fenollosa’s and Pound’s view, relies 
in its juxtapositions on a close observation of natural processes. They believe 
that this is the way Chinese characters are formed: the juxtaposed parts of 
‘materials’ form the images that imply ‘immaterial’ relationships. By putting 
the ideas of things together the Chinese written language can point to concepts 
and universals. For Pound, the so-called ‘super-position’ of verbal pictures 
will form an organic relationship between the units and result in an image. 
But his definition of the ‘one-image’ poem as ‘a form of super-position’ where 
‘one idea is set on top of the other’ has been criticized as inexact. Laszlo Géfin, 
for one, thinks that ‘ideas’ arise mainly from the collision of the juxtaposed 
images. The ideographic figure, says Géfin, is ‘not simply a visual impression 
but a union of particulars onto the conceptual plane’.” Géfin’s criticism 
touches upon the other side of Pound’s view, namely the suggestiveness of 
words in poems. 

What Pound expects from the image is more than a metaphor. ‘From [the] 
dead thesis’, he declares, ‘metaphor is distinct. Any thesis is dead in itself. 
Life comes in metaphor and metaphor starts TOWARD ideogram’.” Thus, 
Pound describes ‘In a Station of the Metro’, his well-known ‘one-image 
poem’, as the outcome of a process of gradual condensation of the initial 
response to an experience, concluding that his poem tries to record ‘the precise 
instant when a thing outward and objective transforms itself, or darts into a 
thing inward and subjective’.* 

Such a claim may come as a result of Fenollosa’s notion of Chinese which 
confirms Pound’s certain doubts about imagism. Fenollosa believes that the 
form of Chinese transitive sentence corresponds to action in nature. It brings 
language ‘close to things, and in its strong reliance upon verbs it erects all 
speech into a kind of dramatic poetry’.” Now according to Furbank, this 
Fenollosian notion comes to Pound as a powerful criticism of the principles 
of Imagism. Furbank’s implication is that the early Imagism has too static a 
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view of what poetry can perform. It conceives of the world as so many inert 
‘things’ to be brought into juxtaposition, whereas the world 1s made up of 
energies, and a poem should be a ‘vortex’ concentrating these energies.” 

If Pound’s mere Imagist poetics has thus become a dynamic poetics, then 
we shall have more to say about the compatibility between his, as well as 
Derrida’s poetic theory and Chinese poetics. 

The following passages from Si-ming’s Remarks on Poetry (Si-ming shi-hua) 
by Xie Zhen (1495-1575) may well illustrate Pound’s ideal poem: 


The writing of poetry is based on [ging] [emotion/inner experience] and [sing] 
[scene/external world]: neither by itself can complete [poetry]; neither is in conflict 
with the other. 

The ten thousand scenes [jing] and the seven emotions [qing] fuse with one 
another as one climbs high and looks afar, as if a row of mirrors were arranged 
before one and there were nothing that were not truthfully reflected.” 


Here the fusion of inner experience and external reality is emphasized: a poet 
should exert himself ‘to make what is within and what is without like one 
thing’, and ‘what goes out of one’s mind no different from what comes into 
it’. This idea of fusing the internal with the external has been very important 
and prominent throughout the history of Chinese literature. Pound has failed 
to see Chinese poetry in this way. So perhaps has Derrida. 

Again, as there is no object/subject distinction in Chinese poetry and the 
poem must be open and suggestive, the characteristic of a Chinese poem 
unfolds its meaning gradually depending on an aesthetic principle Pound over- 
looks, namely the part the reader plays. The unfolding of a poem is the 
interaction of poet/language/reader. Derrida does not know that in a Chinese 
poem there must be room for the reader to use his imagination. Historically, 
this is the main point of Chinese aesthetics, while the ideographic point, the 
irreducibility of Chinese characters and its function in poetry, is minor in 
comparison. 

Derrida accepts Pound’s version of Chinese script, but he is not aware of 
Pound’s view of Chinese poetry, which is in contradiction to Imagism 
informed by Chinese ideography. Derrida borrows Pound’s idea of ideo- 
graphy too readily and uncritically. 

In what respect, then, can Pound (and Mallarmé to the same extent) be 
defined as a pioneer making the first ‘breakthrough’? Certainly not in the sense 
that Chinese ideography is applied in poetry without being differentiated, or 
in the sense that its analphabetic aspect is refracted and exaggerated, or in the 
sense of historicity, as we find in Pound a continuation of romantic poetics, 
or, most of all, in terms of his translation of Chinese poems. We have noticed 
that like the original Chinese poems, Pound’s translated poems are organically 
built and aesthetically onentated. And this kind of poetic method, common 
in organic romantic theory, is never abandoned by Pound. Meanwhile, we 
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should remind ourselves that the radical organic method of fragmentation 
becomes essential in his later Cantos where, long after the hightide of Modern- 
ism, he is preoccupied with the image which comes out of the ‘real’, frag- 
mented elements. 

For Derrida, the Poundian vision of Chinese ideographs, together with his 
poetics, seems to indicate that the ‘historical significance’ les in his attempt 
to make his poetics with the help of the graphic irreducibility of the Chinese 
characters. Yet a reference to Chinese ideography and poetics is virtually a 
reference to what is there in the traditional poetic theory. When he attributes 
historical significance to Pound, Derrida probably is attracted by the achieve- 
ment of Pound’s poetics where ideography is apparently obvious. In Pound’s 
version of ideography, vitality is prior to flexibility. The problem with 
Derrida is that he only sees the first factor in Pound’s poetics and attributes 
the second to Mallarmé. Thus, Derrida’s remarks in Dissemination, which are 
never in contrast to Pound’s implicit claim to poetics, are contradictory to 
what he sees in Pound. In this sense, the role of Chinese in Derrida’s thinking 
should be more important than it 1s conceived by Derrida himself. This per- 
haps 1s Derrida’s paradox: given the above basic Chinese poetic theory, there 
is not much difference between it and what Derrida holds to be true for 
literature. 

Derrida’s interest ın Chinese is sometimes misleading. He is drawn to its 
ideographic aspect and uses it to criticize the dominant phonological prejudice. 
However, his criticism of phonocentrism is based upon the assumption that 
Chinese ideographic script is irreducible. This assumption is then confused 
with Chinese literary theory. As we have seen, it largely determines his com- 
ment on Pound and Mallarmé. This proves, again, that Derrida’s attention 1s 
not on the compatible poetic and linguistic effects brought about by different 
phonetic and ideographic languages, but simply on the apparently different 
scripts. The role of Chinese ideography in his thinking, which could be a 
strong support to his argument for the irreducible, undecidable wniting, is 
thus made superficial. To me, this superficial engagement on Derrida’s part 
is, contrary to his intention, not very helpful to his critique of Western 
logocentrism. 


Jiewe: Cheng, School of Critical Theory, University of Nottingham, Notungham 
NG7 2RD, England. 
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ART AND RELIGION AS METAPHOR 
Michael Austin 


THE FRST chapter, and the best, of John W. Dixon’s Art and the Theological 
Imagination! is a fascinating treatment of a sigmificant element in the relation- 
ship between art and theology. In Dixon’s opinion the most serious question 
facing theology today is whether or not it has a right to exist. For centunes 
that right was taken for granted as was its assumed right, in consequence, to 
exercise authority in religious affairs. Now theology, by definition, is verbal. 
Dogma, which is theology at its most authoritative, is propositional in 
essence. Dogma is its verbal statement. Thus, as Dixon points out, ‘the whole . 
principle of heresy and persecutions is built on the assumption that a verbal 
statement so exactly sets forth the sacred that denial of the statement 1s an 
offense against the Holy One himself’.? However, other than for a compara- 
tive few, that grant of authority has by now largely been withdrawn. For 
some theologians the resulting trauma has meant that God, as subdued to 
theology, is now effectively dead. Without the essential, canonical, authoritat- 
ive proposition, God is essentially no more for God is no more than what he is 
authoritatively stated to be. 

How is theology’s problem to be resolved? Certainly not by attempting to 
reassert its old authority. We must either abandon theology completely (as 
very many have done) or we must accept the possibility that the question 
about theology has been wrongly put. Dixon argues for the latter position. 
May it not be that ‘the true problem [is] not the existence of theology nor 
even its authority, but its nature’. Given the death of dogma we are now free 
to ask the exciting questions: ‘What does theology do that cannot be done 
better another way?’ and ‘What language is the appropriate one for theo- 
logy?’.> Now these are startling questions for church theologians, for the 
history of theology is largely the history of its authoritative definition of truth 
and, consequentially, of theological language. Words have been thought to 
be not simply the most appropriate language for theology but the only lan- 
guage in which theology is possible. However, all who think seriously about 
religion know very well that sensible propositional speech about a God who is 
by those same propositions supposedly omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent 
is impossible. Such speech about such a God is non-sense, not least for theolo- 
gans for they know full well that a God who can be so described ıs a God 


kept in bondage to propositions. As Pastor says to Jesus in Jose Saramago’s 
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remarkable novel The Gospel according to Jesus Christ, ‘your God is the only 
warder of a prison where the only captive 1s your God’.* We find very sophist- 
icated and knowledgeable theologians falling into this self-created trap. Even 
when his existence is not asserted or defended propositionally, it is still 
assumed. Thus the symbol ‘God’ is supposedly validated by God. God stands 
behind ‘God’! And if such an attempt to describe God or to assert his objective 
existence in propositional terms is now seen to be at best restrictive and in 
fact positively idolatrous with respect to God, supposedly defined by the 
propositions, it is also being increasingly seen to be at best unhelpful by those 
for whose enlightenment these propositions were framed and for whom they 
are interpreted—religious believers themselves. 

The truth is that we do not live by propositions. Indeed we live without 
words at all for much of our life. Now this ıs not to say that we do not live 
with words, or, as Dixon prefers to put it, in words or according to our lan- 
guage, for “we experience the world according to the picture we have built 
up in our words’. Thus, ‘poetry is not an entertainment; it provides us with 
the shapes of our emotional life’. Nevertheless when the question 1s put: ‘how 
much of our life do we live outside words, according to forces other than 
words?’ Dixon 1s ready to say, ‘all of it’, for: 


all our life, all our corporate lives are lived outside words. Words insert themselves 
into the vast reverberating web of our common life, disturbing and shaping the 
interacting relations of our somatic life. In turn, words are seized by the forces of 

our hfe and shaped to the expression required of them. Words are an indispensable 
instrument of being human as they undoubtedly serve to our becoming human. 
But our life is not in words í 


And this is true not merely in a metaphysical sense, but in the circumstances 
of ordinary everyday living. That myriad of occasions when we experience 
the ‘indecipherable and indescribable web of interaction between sensation, 
memory, emotion, purpose’ comprise the very nature of humdrum daily life. 
We live, Dixon says, ın a world not of words but of sights and sounds and 
weight and surface, and of lines and colours, of tones and textures, of forms 
and of space. And this world of sensations cannot possibly be described in 
words, not even in the words of a genius with words. 

Dixon is here speaking not of ‘life’ in its cosmic or metaphysical sense, but 
of what we would normally speak of as everyday life. He points to the obvious 
truth that our life is lived out physically in an intensely physical world. We 
live in a series of spaces: the intimate spaces of our homes and the open spaces 
of the world in which we work and play. We clothe ourselves in costumes 
appropriate to those purposes and spaces.’ The words we use in these spaces 
and when dressed in these costumes are appropriate to these spaces and cos- 
tumes. But the spaces and costumes determine the words, the non-verbal the 
verbal, and not vice versa. 
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This everyday life we lead is thus ‘quite beyond description’. And we are 
largely unaware that this 1s so, so confident are we that we live by words and 
by our mastery of them! Thus, ‘we forget who we are. We forget that the 
lunch we ate indifferently while we argued metaphysics or policy is now being 
dissolved and transformed into flesh, bone, blood and faeces. We void our 
waste in a straining indignity of posture, never believing other than that we 
are lords of the universe’!® 

This wilful forgetfulness of our true nature as physical beings came about 
because of our overweening admiration for our minds, which man has come 
to regard as the source of knowledge and will. “Being human became defined 
as mind, which was identified with knowledge and will. The awareness of 
the flesh, the acts and the being of the flesh in the earth, fell away, became 
part of the other. The flesh, the body, as the other, could be seen, observed, 
described, explained, by the knowing will.” But in allowing our minds and 
wills to be considered morally, and certainly intellectually, superior to our 
bodies, allegedly civilized men and women have cut themselves off from the 
natural order to which they belong. Our conviction that, as cerebral entities, 
we are morally superior to the non-cerebral world has led us to control and 
exploit nature sometimes to a disastrous extent. Perhaps even worse than this, 
Dixon argues, we have cut ourselves off from our true selves—from our 
very being. Because we have convinced ourselves that we constitute Man 
corporately possessed of an all-knowing intellect, we have lost all sense of 
our fallibility as men and women.” 

Such a definition of what we are, framed solely in terms of our mind and 
will, is thus destructive of our true being. Admittedly it is a less destructive 
definition than that which sees human beings (or for that matter other animals) 
as no more than collections of neurons, but it is destructive enough. It is also 
a wrong, or at least an incomplete, definition, because we are not Man but 
men, women and children. There is much more to life than knowledge, nar- 
rowly defined. There is more to being human than mere mind. 

What a true religion should do (and could so, were is not so appallingly 
verbal, for, at least within Christianity, we have spent two millennia re- 
wording the flesh into propositional dogma) and what art most certainly can 
do, is to enable us to redefine ourselves ın terms of the totality of our beings 
in the time and space of the world. 

This point is crucial. We live in a spatial, and not a cerebral or mental, 
environment. It is in space that we live our physical and our emotional lives. 
Our relationships with each other and with the world at large are primarily 
spatial and dramatic relationships, Dixon argues, that is to say that our relation- 
ships are ‘enacted in a space and the space imposes its shape on the relation’. !! 
And together with the dramatic and the spatial co-ordinates of our being-in- 
relationship, there is a third. It is purpose. Our lives have purpose, even if it 
is only to participate in the ‘vast reverberating web of relations that is the life 
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of nature’. ? So far as we can tell the rest of the animal world does not know 
that it is essentially purposive. Homo sapiens does know this (or believes that 
it knows this), and this places humankind in a paradox, for ‘as humans, we 
are a part of nature’ but ‘by nature we are apart from nature’." This is the 
fatality of the human. Are we at one with our world, or are we separate from 
it? Do we obey our bodies and seek to reconcile ourselves with the physicality 
of our world, or do we obey our heads and affirm the separation and the 
otherness of all that is not ourselves? This paradox ‘generates a sense of enmity 
(the other is false, an evil to be fought) or another sense of unity (the other 
is a subject to be subdued)’. 4 

Now the categories of the arts—space and drama—help us to come to terms 
with this potentially fatal paradox. Thus art is ‘not an ornament to an existing 
world [but] the primary means of forming that world’. Space and drama are 
also the forming categories of theology in that religion too is a way in which 
we seek to make sense of our world: its myths interpret it, its ntes enact those 
myths in ways which form or shape our understanding of the world, its 
doctrines define the major religious attitudes to the world. We define these as 
monotheism, dualism, polytheism—each of which is a relational term. The 
role of religious myths and rites in forming and shaping our understanding 
of the world has formed the life work of Joseph Campbell and Mircea Eliade 
and has been of the greatest importance in beginning to release Christianity 
from its capacity to propositional dogma. For in the great religions we are 
not confronted primarily by dogmas; rather we are in what Hugh Kenner 
calls ‘the whispering forest of all traditional poetries, where the very words 
to which millions of minds respond have helped to form the minds that 
respond to them’.’® Of course, as Carl Gustav Jung noted, modern man has 
done much to destroy the myths and rites with which so-called primitive man 
made sense of the upsurgings of a chaotic unconscious into the world of 
his consciousness. Modern man is in search of a soul which he has himself 
destroyed. 

Yet it is only by means of what Kenner calls ‘traditional poetries’, that is 
by the means and processes and mysterious interconnections and correspond- 
ences of art and religion, that we can articulate or otherwise express the mean- 
ing of life. As Dixon says: ‘human life is too intricate, too varied and complex, 
to be dealt with by any formula [and note that a dogma is 2 formula], far too 
complex to receive its definitive statement in any one language’.!? What true 
religion does, and what art does, 1s to give form to life. The fact is that our 
lives are lived in space and in purposive, dramatic, relationship with others. 
We live in a sensory order in which we find all the elements of art—shape, 
texture, colour, sound, rhythm, line, edge, weight, movement and much else 
besides. And in the midst of this sensory order we each find sacred places— 
places where we come to the very centre of ourselves as persons. These sacred 
places may well be actual spatial areas, but they are at least as often places 
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occupied, perhaps very temporarily, by sacred objects or sacred persons— 
darkness, light, storm, water, bread, the breast; or the king, or the innocent 
victim, or the suffering servant or the child or the mother." 

Here Dixon observes that it is theoretically possible to catalogue these separ- 
ate elements. What is not possible is to catalogue their manifold interconnec- 
tions or the myriad forms in which, separately and in combination, they 
appear. They constantly interchange and interlock. This is metaphor, which 
Dixon defines as ‘the linking of apparently different things by some pro- 
foundly felt connection between them’. Thus, ‘metaphor is the basic act of 
thought’! as it is certainly the basic means of articulation in religion. 

Thus the making of a work of art is a metaphorical activity—‘the penetra- 
tion into the secret life of things to find the bonds between them’. 

At this point it is important to leave Dixon’s thesis for a moment in order 
to define what the word ‘form’ means. It is used by artists and art theorists 
in several linked ways. Rudolf Arnheim describes the elements of ‘simple 
form’ thus: 


A straight line is sumple because it uses one unchanged direction. Parallel lines are 
simpler than lines meeting at an angle because their relation is defined by one 
constant distance. A nght angle is simpler than other angles because it produces 
a sub-division of one and the same angle. An additional simplifying factor is 
conformity to the spatial framework of vertical and horizontal orientation. 


Symmetry is another attribute of simple form. And ‘true simplicity’ also 
involves a ‘correspondence in structure between meaning and tangible pat- 
tern’.” How simple form, thus defined, conveys meaning to us is described 
by Erwin Panofsky: 


Primary or natural subject matter is apprehended by identifying pure forms, that 
1$: certain configurations of line and colour, or certain peculiarly shaped lumps of 
bronze or stone, or representations of natural objects such as human beings, 
animals, plants, houses, tools, and so forth, by identifying their mutual relations 
as events .... The world of pure forms thus recognised as casriers of primary or 
natural meanings may be called the world of artistic motifs.” 


The italics are mine. Form carries meaning. Yet form in this basic, simple or 
pure sense of line and colour is a metaphor. Line and perspective have no 
existence in the real world. They are visual conventions or codes. Similarly 
the two-dimensional flat plane of, say, a Turner landscape is not a landscape. 
Yet it is more than a mere representation or even portrayal of a landscape. In 
the hands of such a master as J. W. Turner or Paul Cézanne or Vincent Van 
Gogh it is a metaphor—a ‘penetration into the secret life’ of nature such as to 
reveal ‘some profoundly felt connection’ between the natural order and the 
heart, mind and hand of the artist and the medium he uses such as not merely 
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to reveal these connections to the viewer of the picture in some detached, 
cerebral way, or, least of all, in such a way as to call attention to the brilliance 
of the artist, but above all to enable, even to compel, the viewer actively and 
personally to participate in that ‘secret life’ to which he belongs by virtue of 
being human but from which he has become alienated. 

This use of form as metaphor thus, as Gombrich puts ıt, embodies, or 
incarnates meaning. But the form is not itself the meaning. It is the vehicle for 
the meaning. In fact form can obscure meaning as can all vehicles of meaning. 
To convey meaning artistic forms must be conventional or coded such that 
the viewer can interpret them. Art is thus a language. But the conventions 
and codes can become too familiar. As Anna Chave says, ‘viewers tend to 
respond to received codes and accustomed forms in an habitual or reflexive, 
and thus often unthinking and unfeeling, way. Unfamiliar forms may help to 
engage and prolong the viewer’s attention and so revivify the experience of 
perception itself’, or ‘ “make the stone stony” in Shklovsky’s terms’.” Thus 
Mark Rothko decided in 1945 that he could no longer present his understand- 
ing of the human condition using familiar forms or codes, not least because, 
as he wrote, he wanted to find ‘a pictorial equivalent for man’s new knowledge 
and consciousness of his more complex inner self’? and there were few 
received conventions by which this could be accomplished. A new form had 
to be found, an image-sign or metaphor, to portray the inner self. 

It is remarkable how often, in writers as diverse as the two quoted ın this 
paper, John Dixon and Anna Chave, the notion of ‘metaphor’ becomes a key 
concept in the understanding of art. Art is, for Dixon, ‘basically a metaphor- 
ical activity, the penetration into the secret life of things to find the bonds 
between them’. For Chave what Rothko sought in his painting was a ‘pictorial 
metaphor or equivalent’. Like all metaphors the metaphors which comprise 
much art convey essential meaning which can be conveyed ın no other way. 
Chave says that ‘the placement of forms ın a pictorial space carries symbolic 
inflections, however ambiguous or indeterminate those inflections might be 
in the case of an abstract image’.* 

So metaphor is form and form metaphor in art. So too in theology. How 
do men and women speak of whatever or whoever is ‘God’ for them other 
than by a process of ‘forming’ or metaphor? Our words about God can no 
more define and encompass, least of all describe, what it is that we signify by 
the word ‘God’ than is a painted landscape capable of defining and encom- 
passing the natural world in front of the painter, yet both the words and the 
paintings are essential vehicles far conveying the meaning that the theologian 
and the painter see and wish to convey. 

This paper can be no more than a very brief and extremely limited investi- 
gation of a hugely complex subject, yet what cannot be omitted is a testing 
of the observation that as metaphors theology and art are intimately linked 
because their verbal or pictorial codes both derive, classically, from the inter- 
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action of humans and their environment and of forms in space and in time. 
Both tell stories or enact dramas which seek to interpret these interactions. » 
To return to Dixon. He distinguishes between story and narrative. By ‘story’ 
he means those things we ordinarily think of when the word is used—the 
recital of events as they develop in time. By ‘narrative’ he means ‘the deeper 
structures of our experience which emerge into story but also emerge into 
other aspects of experience also. Thus the formal quality of experience through 
time is inherently narrative, but story is not the only way to get at narrative’. 
What interests Dixon is the extraordinary way in which the narratives of the 
Greek and Hebrew peoples, exemplified and illustrated in the stories which 
convey their religion, are rooted in the natural and human environment of 
these peoples. Christianity, indeed Western history generally, is both Greek 
and Hebrew in origin. This duality of origin has created tensions within Chris- 
tianity which have led to the virtual irreconcilability of these two great histor- 
ical and cultural forces. Dixon says that ‘our imaginative structures have not 
succeeded in carrying those forces past an uneasy tension into fruitful union’. 
As an example of this tension he cites contemporary biblical interpretation. 
Hebrew is a language of poetry and story. It 1s not even a language through 
which, as such, mere history is recorded. Through it, by poetry and story, 
the history of the Hebrew people is interpreted as it is recorded such that one 
can rarely, if ever, tell where history can be distinguished from its essentially 
theological and moral interpretation. Indeed, the history is its interpretation. 
Christian theology, both Protestant and Catholic, has been profoundly influ- 
enced by biblical hermeneutics in recent centuries. But the intelligence which 
has been brought to the understanding of what Dixon calls ‘the Hebraic side 
of Christianity’ has been Greek and philosophical. The rational intellect has 
been brought to bear upon the artistic imagination: “The intelligence brought 
to the work is decidedly Hellenic but the concerns are the working out of the 
moral will in time—which is the definition of story’.* 

He explains the tension that this double-faceted hermeneutics illustrates by 
interpreting the relation of space and tame to story and thus to theology by 
arguing that the land of the Hebrew—the spaces in which they worked out 
their destiny —is a nearly featureless desert across which the people travelled 
not knowing where they were going unmediately but upheld by the convic- 
tion that they were going eventually to the Promised Land. The principal 
historical symbol of the Hebrew Bible is therefore the journey—the way. But 
Greece 1s very different. Greece ‘is great clear masses in the light’. Greece 
has clear edges such that there is, Dixon observes, always and everywhere a 
harmonious balance of clearly defined forms. Thus it is that ‘Greece is a 
meditation on forms ın space as Judea is a meditation on events in time.” 

Wath that quotation we will leave Dixon’s analysis of one example of the 
relationship between art and religion. Both are creators of forming metaphors. 
There are many other intimate connections between the two but this is the 
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most significant. Another American writer, Thomas R. Martland, in his excel- 
lent book Religion as Art (1981), argues along much the same hne. Both art 
and religion provide directions on how to see and indirectly on what to do. 
‘More specifically . . . art and religion present collectively created frames of 
perception and meaning by which men interpret their experiences and order 
their lives’.* Martland’s ‘frame of perception and meaning’ is what Dixon 
speaks of as a forming metaphor. Martland emphasizes the notion of art and 
religion as metaphor, although he does not himself employ the term. This is 
to say that for him neither art nor religion provide illustrations which describe 
the world. Rather they both ‘contribute the fabric of new worlds which men 
now come to see and understand as their world’? or as Dixon says of 2 work 
of art, it is a metaphorical activity which penetrates into the secret life of 
things and is thus critical in shaping the human world. 

This has been a study of just one aspect of the relationship between art and 
religion, and heavily dependent upon the work of others. If the main thesis 
is correct then it must be tested for individual artworks and for specific confes- 
sional positions in religion. I have attempted to do this for a Christian under- 
standing of salvation in my paper Salvation in Art.” But perhaps what is even 
more urgently required by those who struggle to maintain an approximately 
orthodox Christian faith stance and who are also profoundly moved by art is 
to do their theology impressionistically. We need to believe as Monet said 
that he wished to paint—‘as the bird sings’! 


Michael Austin, 22 Marlock Close, Fiskerton, Southwell, Nottinghamshire NGa5 
oUB, England. 
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THE RAINBOW THEORY OF ART 
Krešo Orešković 


IT CAN be said that every term has its history. It can mean that such a term 
bas been used only for a penod of time. It can mean a change or changes ın 
its meaning by users, imperceptibly or abruptly, and even several meanings 
in competition. ‘Art’ is surely such a term, otherwise there would not be thick 
books about its meanings. 
In every historical term, or at least in some of them, there ıs a core that 
does not change with its use; it has only the temporal side of life, i.e., the 
date of birth, and maybe it will have a date of death, but not that seductive 
part where meaning is varying. There is the possibility of extracting such an 
unchanging part from the idea of art too.! And not only ın relation to the 
past we know, but to the future also—an absolute core, if we like to call it 
so. That is possible if the palette of known meanings through the term’s 
history 1s big enough to predetermine the future ones too, and if we are able 
to determine all possible entities that can be and cannot be named works of 
art, or art.? 
We shall not extract here from all theories of art their relations to these 
entities, the names of these entities, but suppose that all of them can be works 
of art except those we designate as impossibilities. On another side, there is 
the possibility of classifying all the entities in such a way that we shall be able 
to match them with any past or present acknowledged kind of art: 
(1) thought not included in 2, 3, 4 and 5; 
(2) mental sounds; 
(3) mental lines and/or colours; 
(4) mental motion pictures; 
(5) thought ın words; 
(6) the human body and its movements; 
(7) the human face and its movements; 
(8) wntten words; 
(9) spoken words; 

(10) sounds except in 9; 

(11) man-made lines and/or colours; 

(12) man-made volumes; 

(13) man-made motion pictures; 
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(14) visual shapes created by means of equipment that uses light; 
(15) artificial objects around man not included in 11, 12 and 13; 
(16) natural objects around man. 

It is proposed here that only the first item, thought not developed to the 
stage where it could be materialized, cannot be an entity of art, cannot be art. 

The connections with the present and acknowledged kinds of art are as 
follows? music 10; graphics 11; painting 11; sculpture 12; architecture 12, 
photography 14; ballet 6, 10; pantomime, 6, 7; literature 8; drama 9; musical 
drama and dramatic music 9, 10; cinema 13; television I 3. 

If we use, to compare, a recent division of works of art,* then works of 
craftsmen and craftswomen are all in 12, works of engineers and landscape 
architects are divided between 12 (bridges) and 15 (parks and plazas), works 
of graphic, industrial, interior and urban designers are divided between 11 
(posters) and 15 (automobiles and city plans), works of writers who are not 
writing fiction or poetry are in 8 (if their products, in spite of the mentioned 
quality, have some qualities of art), performances by athletes whose sports 
place a high premium on grace and form, such as bull fighting, acrobatics and 
competitive ice skating, are all in 6. 

The mental states in 2, 3 and 4 are not able, for the time being, to be 
transmitted to another person. But they are materialized for the person for 
whom they are developed, and one person can be enough to acknowledge 
himself or herself as the author, the artist—he or she can promote his or her 
own mental state to the degree of art. If it is only short-lived, this fact does 
not preclude the name—for instance, sounds also do not live for a long ume, 
nor do stage performances. It can be repeated. And, maybe, it will once be 
transmitted to another person, or persons (but not materialized in any other 
way, otherwise it would be excluded from 2, 3 and 4 in our division). 

On another side of the spectrum (and here is the reason why this is called 
‘The Rainbow Theory of Art’) are natural objects. That art does not embrace 
only acknowledged arts was certain from the time when attempts were made 
to include the products of different crafts.5 In this article the borders are 
widened by including, on one side—the products that so far have not been 
included in art, and on another side—the objects that are not man-made® and 
for that reason usually not included too. Let us remember how often we say, 
‘What beautiful sunshine it is!’, to have a reason why this kind of object must 
be included. 

There is nothing except the man-made criterion or criteria why we use the 
words ‘beautiful’, ‘ugly’, their synonyms, and the words for transitions 
between them. We cannot recognize a work of art as easily as a table; the 
characteristics needed for something to be called a table are easier to establish 
(by an analysis—if we lke to know what people now call the table, by the 
postulation—of the first man who has made something like a table and named 
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it) than when we call a table or a part of it a work of art. We may always 
analyse which criteria have been used so far, and deliberate whether we agree 
with all of them, or with some, or with none, and whether we should like to 
add others. We may ask ourselves what are the primary elements of any 
cognition, but the idea of art must use these primary elements whatever they 
are. The cmiterion that answers the question ‘What ıs art?’ is surely more 
important than the continuation of the sentence ‘some man-made products 


can be art when. . .’, because the first criterion is higher than the second one, 
the second ıs included in the first and not vice versa,” although they may be 
equated. 


If we contemplate what kinds of entities can be art and when these entities 
are art, this is not an epistemological relation to art if we do not speak of an 
entity that in art represents another entity (e.g., when a landscape is repres- 
ented in a picture), or when it presents the same entity only seen from another 
angle (any entity where we do not pretend that the artistic work presents 
something other).? The epistemological relation is a permanent possibility, 
because it is the relation of something to something. The ontological relation 
need not be such a possibility, if we follow the criticism that the ontological 
interpretation of man’s Being is ‘the reduction of man to being (to on) among 
beings’.!° Because we cannot look at anything but as men, everything we 
conceive of other possibilities is an emanation of our possibilities. What 1s 
more, we cannot live in any other way but by creating, because when we 
concelve—we create, and we cannot create not conceiving—we conceive just 
what we are creating, conceiving is our rudder in the water of creation. Every 
truth is only our, man’s truth, every fact too; we may preserve these two 
categories but we cannot uproot them from their place of birth and death— 
man’s world for us 1s the only world that exists. When we speak of other 
worlds, these worlds are the other worlds again—for us, through our experi- 
ence. So, it would be better to find another name for fact as the ontological ` 
category,'! and because there is little chance it would be accepted, we must 
always think that this basic category means an ontology immersed in man’s 
(in Greek) ontos, where both ontoses are quite equal categories; man’s ontos 
does not peer out, it is the same with another one. 

Now, when we know what is at our disposition as the possible areas where 
we shall find art, we may try to find the mentioned core of art—past, present, 
and future. 

Any work of art must have its borders, as everything ın the world, in our 
world—there is nothing except our world, when we say we create a world 
that does not exist it is also our world, our certainty that there are many 
things we do not know speaks only about the possible breadth of our world. 
This border of a work of art need not be clear enough, just as in many 
instances in our world. The border of a mental picture is surely more or less 
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vague; what is our finger for but to make a line of crayon transforming it to 
2 borderless cloud on a piece of paper, this is something still unknown for 
our inner screen. If somebody says that a quadratic prism, which he has just 
taken from a child preparing himself for tomorrow’s lesson, is a world of art 
if he, now the artist, put it on that table, just in that position, under that light, 
we must believe him to be serious, whatever we otherwise think of that 
artistic work. 

We have seen what a border of art can border—everything except thought 
not included in four kinds of mental states. 

Most people, at least, when asked about art, and if they are able to synthe- 
size something, and if we are able to decipher it, tend to think that a work of 
art includes a proportion of its parts, and that the proportion has the character- 
istic of harmony, a kind of harmony. We shall take it as true although we 
must add something other, because we do not have any other possibility. 
This is the core round which all aesthetics is built; the basic postulations of 
any aesthetics now usually tend to be the basic elements of everyday thought, 
expanding through schools, books, magazines, papers etc. What kind or 
kinds of proportion—it is debatable.” By every means, harmony and dishar- 
mony are mutual negations, and connected because mutual ones. We even 
say: He is so ugly that he seems-to be beautiful. If those opposite characteristics 
may be both contained by an artistic work, separately or mixed, there is 
something between them. The opposite parts and the central part are not 
sharply divided, as we know from everyday experience when we doubt 
whether something is (for us, and always for us) art or not. So the third 
characteristic of art would be a harmony, or a disharmony, or their 
combinations. 

Is it much or little, to have even or only, three characteristics for any work 
of art? Are we right to put such a question, or to postulate this assertion: 
questions must correspond to conditions? Sometimes we must not demand 
too much, although such a demand is in the core of the active life—demand 
much, because if you do not do this, you will not realize even the little 
you suppose in advance, by your previous experience. There is the historical 
experience, and where there is enough of it there is a wall for our wishes. 


Krešo Orešković, Ministry of Culture and Education, Sector for Information, 17a 
Palmotiéeva ulica, 41000 Zagreb, Croatia. 
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CONCERNING THE USE OF COLOUR 


IN CHINA 
Ding Ning and Catherine Bone 


CoLour Is not only an aesthetic issue but also a cultural one. In other words, 
any discussion of the aesthetic significance of colour might lead to certain 
irrelevant conclusions or even totally misleading interpretations if the specific 
cultural context is ignored. Victoria Yau’s ‘Use of Colour in China’, published 
in this Journal,! is unfortunately such a case. The article contains quite a few 
conjectures and offers little help to the reader who wishes to understand the 
colour issue in Chinese culture. 

Even in ancient times colour took on a special significance. The reason why 
primitive peoples spread red mineral powders around the bodies of their dead 
still remains a mystery. As civilizations developed, ideas concerning colour 
and the use of colour became more complex and profound. Such develop- 
ments occurred within China’s culture, which had been in existence for more 
than five thousand years, and led to the unique concepts of colour held by 
the Chinese of the past. However, Yau believes that only in the future will 
China ‘be fully aware of the significance of colour and its positive impact’.? 
In fact, there have been at least two different traditions in Chinese art con- 
cerned with the use of colour: firstly, scholar-painting, which put the emphasis 
upon line rather than colour and secondly, court-style painting, known as ` 
gongbi zhongcai (which means meticulously detailed and heavily coloured ` 
style), which made full use of available natural pigments and chenshed colour- 
ful visual effects. Some of the paintings by Chou Fang, who was artistically 
active between 780 and 810 AD, illustrate the fact that colours did ‘play a 
major role or assume a primary visual force’.* The blue-and-green landscape 
painting of the gongbi zhongcai also utilized deep and nch colours to create 
highly decorative pieces of work. Though in terms of colour, painters of this 
genre did to some extent rely on their perception of colours in nature, they 
did not exactly replicate or record those colours as they were in reality. 
Instead, they gave due weight to the effects not illustrative or replicative of 
their subjects and made daring and innovative uses of colour. Other examples 
of Chinese art that illustrate the colour consciousness of the Chinese are pro- 
vided by the Dunhuang Murals and the genre of folk art. The former is one 
of the greatest colour symphonies in the world and the latter adopted every 
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colour imaginable. Even in ancient times there were no specific colour limita- 
tions for folk artists. 

Scholar-painters took an unusual attitude towards colour and rarely did 
they give an extensive role to any colour in therr ink-and-wash paintings. 
However, this reserved use of colour was not because they ‘tended not to 
experiment with colour owing to inhibitions imposed by centuries of con- 
trol’.* As a matter of fact, many of these painters were quite detached from 
political affairs and some even lived as recluses. Furthermore, almost no prac- 
tical considerations, such as whether the painting was to be sold, exhibited or 
handed down, were meant to be entertained by the painter when he painted. 
Self-amusement, self-enlightenment and self-enhancement were all that were 
important to the artist and all that should be in his mind when he worked. 
Although they enjoyed the freedom to choose colours, the scholar-painters 
were determined to avoid the laborious use of colour. They believed that too 
much use of colour could easily lead to an unbearably vulgar style. So ‘wash- 
ing out heavy colours’ was obviously intentional and meant to be appreciated 
as such. 

The lines painted in ink-and-wash were thought more capable of conveying 
subtle and suggestive images than the use of colour, and were preferred by 
most scholar-painters. The famous scholar-painter Ni Tsan (1301-74) thought 
that only when every boulder or rock showed free and untrammelled ink- 
strokes would the painting be created with an artistic and scholarly air; untl 
that point was reached it would be no more than the work of a craftsman. 
More unusual was the fact that scholar-painters regarded painting as just 
another form of writing and they proudly called their painting xieyihwa, which 
means ‘mind writing painting’. In their inscription of a painting they would 
often mention that the work was ‘written’ by an author, and they would 
make no mention of the fact that it had been painted. The image was ‘written’ 
in ink with a brush on silk or xwanzhi (rice paper) and these materials allowed 
the ink and water to create an endless number of spontaneous permeating 
effects ranging from deep and soaking penetration to a dry astringent surface 
coating. Once the ink dried any later alteration might only add awkward 
nuances. With the emphasis on writing and not painting ıt is httle wonder 
that the elegance and rhythm of line overrode colour in its importance. Colour 
Was viewed as too obvious and substantial to stimulate deep contemplation. 
Ink-and-wash painting became a highly developed medium which enabled 
scholars to express and convey their isolation and their self-appreciating 
moods. Paintings by Chu Ta (1626-c. 1705), also known as the Eight-Big- 
Mountain Man, although formed with only a few strokes were able to express 
his deeply tormented soul. It should also be noted that due to its long and 
unique development scholar-painting became a main-stream art form in China 
and even an artistic yardstick by which to measure the sophistication of taste. 
For instance, paintings by Wang Wei (699-759) and Tong Ch’i Ch’ang (1555- 
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1636) were used as a connoisseurial measure for all subsequent art. Chinese 
ink-and-water painting not only influenced court painters but also some 
emperors, and the superiority of scholar-painting was seen as self-evident. 
The traditions and beliefs that formed the backdrop to scholar-painting were 
more fully understood ın the past and in the twentieth century it has become 
difficult, particularly for the younger generation of Chinese, to understand 
the subtleties and nuances of this genre. A knowledge of Chinese traditions 
and aesthetic criteria is essential if one is to understand and appreciate tradi- 
tional Chinese works of art. 

It is quite important to grasp different Chinese art forms as a whole. Yau 
concludes that “in contrast, poets and prose writers were highly respected and 
were allowed a full range of artistic expression, further indicative of the 
Chinese preference for the verbal over the visual’. Such a bold conjecture 
only makes one think of similar views raised by Plato and Hegel, who both 
placed poets above painters. However, although colour was deemed only 
a supplement to ink-and-wash painting, this does not mean that the visual 
significance of this kind of painting became inferior to poetry. In fact, it was 
not an easy task to distinguish a Chinese poet from a Chinese painter, simply 
because an ideal scholar should be a poet, calligrapher, painter and even a seal 
engraver all at the same time. Perhaps owing to this there was no hierarchical 
difference between the visual and the verbal. The Chinese understood the 
functions of painting in quite a special way. Chang Yen-yuan, a distinguished 
painter of the T’ang Dynasty (618—906), once wrote: ‘Paintings, forming 
didactic principles, promoting human mores, exploring miraculous changes, 
Illuminating minor phenomena, make the same contmbution as the Six Clas- 
sics do, and exist like the four seasons’; he also acknowledged that paintings 
‘offer pleasures’. Several hundred years later, Song Lian, an established 
scholar of the Ming Dynasty, still thought that ‘all the great painters of ancient 
times.. . had the Classics in mind when they painted a painting’, thus ‘paint- 
ings can hand down along with the literature of history’.’ It is true generally 
speaking that different art forms were equal in the East. One exception to this 
general rule is manifested in Chinese local operas. Since the Han Dynasties 
(206BC—AD220) painters had been distinguished from artisans and had gained 
a higher social status. However, the opera was not viewed as an élite art form 
as scholar-painting was, so it is difficult to agree with Yau that ‘the verbal 
nature of the opera’s theatrical act was valued more highly than the mute 
visual nature of the painters’.® It was probably just the opposite in China’s 
past. 

Yau points out that ‘in traditional paintings, mountains were often por- 
trayed as barren and rocky’ and this was because ‘the regional surroundings 
affected the artists’ use of colour’. However, as well as the Yellow River 
Culture there was an equally strong Long River Culture, which was associated 
with the ‘colourful southern landscape’. The question is why scholar-painters 
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were still inclined towards simple colourings and concise image structures 
when they were exposed to a wide ‘colour range of the natural surroundings’. 
In our opinion, influenced by both Taoism and Buddhism, scholar-painters 
believed that nothing was everything and that the few was better than the 
many. They were never lavish with their use of colour and they cultivated a 
tradition which differed greatly from that in the West. The Chinese artist even 
observed nature in quite a different way. Rather than taking sketches from 
nature as his Western counterpart might, the Chinese painter studied, watched 
and tried to become part of the natural world through his observation: “When 
he climbs a mountain, his feelings pervade the mountain; when he watches 
the sea, his will overflows the sea’.!° The artists memorized the natural forms 
he had studied and thus different scenes from different places and seasons 
could be combined in one painting to express a certain mood. The exact 
reproduction of nature was not the main concern of the painter and the paint- 
ing was never merely a passive record of life. By portraying a minimal view 
of the natural world and not attempting to reproduce an exact likeness the 
artist captured something much more concentrated and refined than reality. 
It is true that one cannot find a cast shadow or the Western style figure-and- 
ground relationship in traditional Chinese painting. What Chinese artists 
favoured was changshen, which means ‘to free the mind’ and in a sense, this 
preference has made Chinese painting one of the most subjective arts in the 
world. It is not surprising that some Western scholars, for example, Arthur 
Danto, on encountering a certain collection of Chinese paintings, have gained 
the initial impression that in some mysterious way Chinese art had begun to 
look ‘modern’. As long as a painting contained ‘gi’ (vitality) and ‘yun’ 
(rhythm), it was regarded as an excellent piece of art work regardless of how 
many bright colours the painter adopted. Mountains were portrayed as barren 
and rocky not because the artist was only exposed to such mountains, but 
because such images were more expressive as well as conventional. Actually 
many famous mountains, for instance, the Yellow Mountain and the Wuyi 
Mountain, are colourful and lush. If we begin to understand the aesthetic aims 
of Chinese artists, it becomes impossible to accept Yau’s far-fetched conclu- 
sion that ‘the absence of colour variation in Chinese painting has, in some 
measure, a physical cause and is gender related’.!’ To suggest that a physical 
cause such as colour blindness was partly responsible for the art of a nation 
as vast and populous as China is patently a facile generalization. 

After long years of development, particularly under the influence of scholar- 
paintings, Chinese painting had become a composite art form integrating 
poetry (in the form of inscription), calligraphy, painting and seal-engraving. 
It is untrue that “personal seals were placed on top of the actual paintings and 
this prevented their transportation and exhibition for the visual enrichment of 
the general public’.“ In ink-and-wash paintings the bright red seals added the 
final touch of beauty. There were two kinds of seal used in Chinese painting: 
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the name seal and the leisure seal. The former represented the artist’s signature 
or nom de plume and the latter was rather more varied and could be a favourite 
saying, a poetic line or whatever else indicated the painter’s aesthetic ideal, 
outlook on life, sense of humour, etc. The artist took great pains to make 
both seals an integral, indispensable and harmonious part of his painting. The 
position of the seals varied, and the seals of collection used by some emperors, 
to denote the ownership of a masterpiece, could go in any available blank 
space on the painting’s surface. Since these seals were added one by one and 
were often quite large, they spoiled the composition of paintings and now 
only act as a reminder of the past. 

In terms of colours used in Chinese architecture, Yau thinks that ‘the narrow 
colour range of the natural surroundings may have influenced the desire for 
strong primary colours to brighten up the bare, lonely scenery’, and thus 
only crude, startling colours were used on building exteriors. However, there 
seems a more probable explanation for their use. In ancient times, the Chinese 
believed in the so-called Five Element Theory, and they tried to imagine that 
their houses were small versions of the universe. So, they painted both the 
interiors and exteriors of buildings with primary colours to strike a balance 
of Yin and Yang and in the hope that they would be closer to the universe 
and continual good fortune. 

Finally, we wish to say that no matter how radical the changes in China 
and the influences these changes may have on ideas concerning colour, we 
should still view the colour issue within a culturally unique context and not 
as one that might appear to be habitual to the West. 


Ding Ning, Department of Art History & Theory, National Art Academy of China, 
Hangzhou 310002, Ching. 
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THE IDENTITY OF A WORK OF 


ARCHITECTURE 
A. MacC. Armstrong 


IN A recent article in this Journal’ a comparison was drawn between a musical 
score and an architectural design, in that more than one performance can be 
given from a certain score and more than one building erected to a certain 
design. On following the comparison through, however, we come up against 
a considerable disparity. However many performances are given from a cer- 
tain score, only one piece is thereby performed. When a pianist plays on two 
occasions from the score of Chopin’s Nocturne No. 12 in G, he plays the 
same piece both times; to say that on the later occasion he played a piece of 
the same sort as before would imply that he then played some other nocturne. 
His rendering of the piece, i.e., his way of playing it, will vary at least slightly, 
but to play the same piece in two different ways is not the same thing as 
playing two different pieces. The two renderings are distinguishable from 
each other precisely as renderings of the same piece. On the other hand, when 
a builder erects on each of two plots 2 house to the same plans and specifica- 
tions, he 1s building two houses of the same ‘type’ or sort, not the same house 
twice. To say that this and that are the same is to assert that they are not two 
but one; it involves denying an initially supposed duality. But there is no 
denying the duality of what are seen to be two houses. Again, in the case of 
a building which has been erected on the site of one destroyed by enemy 
action to the design of that building, a case cited in the aforementioned article, 
it must on reflection be admitted that the building now standing on the site 
is not the one known to have been destroyed but another one closely resem- 
bling it. True, some buildings have been taken down and re-erected elsewhere, 
but that is a business of taking a building to pieces and then putting it together 
again. If some building has been knocked or blown to pieces, nobody can put 
it together again. 

The identity of a building does not, then, reside solely in its design. Nor 
does ıt reside solely in the materials of which it has been constructed, for these 
materials, if durable, can quite well be re-used for other building work. Thus 
when Strathaven Castle in Lanarkshire, which had become derelict, lost its 
roof in a great storm in January 1737, the canny townsfolk thereupon treated 
it as a quarry. The identity of a building resides in its design and materials 
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taken together. The site on which a building stands, being something other 
than the building, cannot affect its identity so long as the site remains stable— 
of course it is the architect’s duty to satisfy himself that the site will bear the 
building proposed, and if there ıs any doubt, to suggest to his client the 
advisability of trial borings. 

A building is erected by shaping and fitting together pre-existent materials, 
stone, wood, bricks, steel, concrete and so on. Since these matenals were not 
brought into being by the building operations, a building stays up after these 
operations have been completed, unless the design or the workmanship, or 
both, have been seriously defective. In respect of its lastingness a building is 
unlike a piece of music, which is made up of notes that were not already 
sounding and will cease to sound unless held or sustained, so that when the 
performance ends, the music dies away and leaves not a tink behind. Yet even 
a properly designed and constructed building is infected with the caducity, 
and exposed to the contingencies, of finite existence. It accordingly needs 
from time to time works of repair and maintenance, which involve some 
alteration to the original materials, even if they consist merely in giving a 
fresh lick of paint or replacing a broken window. Such minor works are 
regarded as negligible so far as concerns the identity of the building. It is 
another question, however, whether it is reasonable so to regard works of 
restoration, which is repair on a large scale. In the case of additions, which 
involve alterations to the design as well as to the materials, it is recognized 
that a point may be reached when the result is no longer an old building with 
later additions, but a later building incorporating the old building or part of 
it, as a stately pile may incorporate an Elizabethan manor house, and as for 
his London churches Wren sometimes made use of some existing walls and 
foundations. Where there have been extensive alterations but only to the mat- 
erials of a building, the reasonable course, which is adopted in practice, is to 
distinguish and particularize, describing the building as one in which some, 
much or most, as the case may be, of the original stonework, woodwork, 
plasterwork or whatever has been replaced. But what, it may be asked, if 
none of the original work remains? In that event the whole building has been 
replaced. 

Then, it may be pursued, were the Heracliteans right to deny the possibility 
of our plunging twice into the same stream?” No, for the identity of a stream 
is the identity of a natural flow, whose persistence depends on the continual 
displacement and replacement of its constituent waters. Again, the identity of 
a piece of music is that of an ordered flow of varied sounds, in which sounds 
emitted must make way for fresh sounds, perhaps with occasional overlaps. 
Furthermore, just as the River Wye is always made up of particles of water, 
but in any stretch not today of those particles of which it was made up 
yesterday, so Chopin’s Nocturne No. 12 is always made up of a fixed variety 
of sounds emitted from a pianoforte, but not today of those sounds’ which 
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were emitted and ceased yesterday. Once more we are brought up against the 
disparity between the identity of a piece of music and that of a solid structure. 

Perplexity over the effect of restoration on the identity of a building has 
been increased by perplexity over the effect on its authenticity. But the ques- 
tion of authenticity, i.e., of a work’s being what it purports to be, no more 
touches what is of aesthetic concern, namely, the visual attractiveness of a 
building, than does the question of its being the very one which stood there 
in bygone days. Consider the structures at one time, a tme of elegance and 
good taste, erected in country estates to look like an old building that had 
largely collapsed. These were certainly not genuine ruins, but they were put 
up in order to add to the scene the picturesqueness known to be conferred 
elsewhere by the presence of genuine ruins. So those who have cultivated a 
love of the beautiful will not forbear to cheer when they learn that at a cost 
of some £70,000 the ruins of Strathaven Castle, crowning a rocky eminence, 
have now been consolidated and strengthened, using traditional materials, 
which is to say, using materials that match and do not shout out of modern 
workmanship.’ 


A. MacC. Armstrong, Redlands, Colwall, Malvern, Worcestershire WR13 6ES, 
England. 
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THE HISTORICAL NON-TRIVIALITY OF 
ART: A REJOINDER TO JEROME 


STOLNITZ 
Willie van Peer 


IN A recent contribution, Jerome Stolnitz has argued’ against the ‘Edification 
Hypothesis’, the view that art and literature contribute to the improvement 
of humans and societies. Apart from their intrinsic value, the arts do not 
contribute to historical progress and their historical influence ‘is, at the most, 
hardly more than negligible’ (p. 198). Rather, ‘the psychological effect of art 
is transient relief, not edification. On neither count is art said to have any 
lasting effect upon the audience, to have consequences in society, in history’ 
(201). The Edification Hypothesis lacks firm evidence; it has never been ‘much 
more than a possibility’ (199). 

Let me first say that I appreciate Stolnitz’s effort at clarifying the issue 
without letting our desires dictate the outcome of our analysis. Too often the 
latter has been the case, and this has not been to our benefit. Yet there is also 
something deeply unsettling about Stolnitz’s argument. I mean not so much 
his conclusions, for if they were firm, it would be futile to resist them, but 
the way by which he arrives at them. His apparent unfamiliarity with the © 
relevant evidence, coupled to his adherence to an invalid model of historical 
evolution makes his argumentation so flawed that I cannot resist seriously 
calling into question the very point of his exercise. 

There is, first of all, the evidence from censorship. If art would indeed be 
so innocent as Stolnitz would have it, then why is it that in so many human 
cultures there exist various forms of often severe censorship? Why also would 
failure to meet the censor’s requirement have to be punished so harshly, if 
only some ‘transient relief’ was involved? It is possible, of course, that the 
greater part of humanity was simply wrong on this score, and that most 
dictators’ fear of art and literature was unfounded. The evidence Stolnitz pro- 
vides is slim, however. J think a dictator, or any totalitarian regime, must be 
truly afraid of the free expression and circulation of ideas and feelings. Art 
being the most free of all expression, it is not surprising that authorities want 
to keep a close eye on it. I think Stolnitz must agree that such dictators act in 
their self-interest, and for very good reasons. But if dictators must need curtail 
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the arts, then obviously the arts do have real effects, of which dictators must 
really be afraid. And ıt is certainly no accident that artists and writers are 
among the most prominent victims of censorship, as the journal Index on 
Censorship painfully reminds us. Often they are also the most prominent 
people fighting for the abolition of censorship, which in many western coun- 
tries has finally been gained. To be blind to such important historical changes, 
brought about by the pain and suffering of so many artists and writers over 
the past centuries, is inadvertent, if not insensitive. 

But the reverse image of censorship exists too: propaganda and advertising 
have real effects on people (and hence on history). Reading artful ads often 
influences people’s attitudes and behaviour. The evidence in this respect is in 
fact so massive that it ıs hard to ignore. Sure not all advertisements are works 
of art, but that the world of advertising cleverly makes use of devices 
employed by the artist or the creative writer is also difficult to deny. Similarly, 
the effects of political texts may be observed; often such texts are highly 
similar to literary texts in the use they make of poetic, rhetorical and composi- 
tional devices. And the literary form of the Bible has been testified to at least 
since Herder.* That the Bible has had some effect on the course of history 
would presumably be difficult to deny even for Stolnitz. But if the effects of 
texts such as these are acknowledged, then why not those of purely ‘literary’ 
ones? To dispute this possibility on the grounds that that is precisely why 
those texts are different is to beg the question. And efforts to establish the 
difference between literary and non-literary texts have not been so very suc- 
cessful as the underlying assumption here would make one think. Similarly, 
if religious art may have had a religious impact on the masses in the past, if 
the graphic art on the Agit-Prop trains had propagandistic effects, then why 
would ıt have to be excluded that other art works would not in principle have 
the same potential of exerting some real influence? Such effects, moreover, 
are not limited to art which is propagandistic in intent. Nor are the effects 
vague or unidentifiable. We know of the suicides that followed the publication 
of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werther.’ We know that Claudel converted 
to catholicism after having read Rimbaud’s poetry. But if individuals may be 
influenced by literary art works, then why not groups, or sections of society, 
or indeed society as a whole? 

Finally, there is a considerable body of research,* mainly in psychology and 
the empirical study of literature, unambiguously demonstrating that reading 
literary texts may influence readers’ attitudes and ethical conscience. If Stolnitz 
istinaware of this research, then he is victim of the practice Sherlock Holmes 
warned against: ‘It is a capital mistake to theorize before one has data’. His 
conclusion is certainly false when judged by the evidence cited above. The 
arts and literature regularly influence the course of history. This is so even in 
some of the cases that Stolnitz refers to in his attempt to falsify the Edification 
hypothesis. Harriet Beecher-Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin exerted a real influ- 
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ence on history. One of the immediate effects of its publication was the 
impossibility of enforcing the Fugitive Slave Law, an unmistakably political 
effect which was to be instrumental in the eruption of hostilities. Later, during 
the war itself, Mrs Beecher-Stowe succeeded (on the basis of her over- 
whelming popularity as an author) in changing the ruling opinion on the 
Union cause in Britain; she may thus have played ‘an important part in pre- 
venting English interference at a time when it could have endangered the 
northern side’.° 

But even if one were to agree to Stolnitz’s proposition, it would not follow 
that art had no significant effect upon the world. In the (admitted) absence of 
art’s influence on historical change, it would still be possible for art to make 
a considerable contribution to a culture’s stability.° If the English Parliamentary 
Commission to consider reforms of the procedures of estate lingation formu- 
lated its recommendations in 1851, ‘just a year before the first instalment of 
Bleak House appeared’ (p. 198), it is still quite possible that Dickens’s novel 
consolidated feelings among the public at large that the reforms to be enacted 
into law in 1852 were indeed justifiable and an improvement towards more 
social justice. 

Apart from the empirical evidence, which overwhelmingly speaks against 
Stolnitz, I should also like to point out a conceptual problem in his position. 
It is difficult to imagine, for instance, what must have happened for Stolnitz 
to make him conclude that the arts had a direct influence on historical events. 
What should the Greeks have done when the Persians invaded their territory? 
Run into the theatre or the artists’ workshops? When historiography is defined 
mainly in terms of (military) confrontations between states (as Stolnitz appar- 
ently does), how could the arts possibly come into the mental horizon of 
the historian? If history is seen as moving through series of events linked 
mono-causally, then, yes then Stolnitz’s conjecture might be taken seriously. 
The problem is, however, that there no longer is such if. There 1s considerable 
consensus among historians and sociologists that the great chain of historical 
events is nof structured in such a mono-causal linear way. 

That the Greeks’ love for rational analysis and their ability to see things 
from different perspectives (as Aristophanes’ comedies no doubt taught them 
to do) might have led to crucial military stratagems which turned out success- 
fully is hard for historians to notice if their prime concern is to narrate the 
sequence of armed confrontations. That the Greeks’ love and pride in their 
artistic achievements influenced their attitudes and shaped their determination 
in resisting the invader even in the face of terrible odds confronting them is 
not altogether an impossibility. It would no doubt demand for its description 
a somewhat more elaborate model than the mono-causal and one-dimensional 
one apparently adhered to by Stolnitz. However, the acceptance of such a 
model would not guarantee that historians would accurately perceive and 
evaluate the precise relationships and the relative weights of the various indi- 
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vidual factors (art’s influence being one of many) bearing on the historical 
process. Historians, after all, are but human beings. And if, as Stolnitz sug- 
gests, all of humanity may err in its judgement (of art’s contribution to 
history), then a fortiori all historians (being a subset of humanity) might err 
too. 
Finally, it also happens to be the case that a good deal of history is deter- 
mined not through military victory or through economic or technological 
developments but precisely through the artistic realm. The Akkadians con- 
quered the Sumerians, but took over their entire literature (in the original 
language!). The Romans defeated the Greeks, but for the next centuries 
declared their subservience to the latter in matters of art, literature, taste and 
culture. They massively took over Greek models in about every realm of 
civilized life, and in several crucial areas modelled their own society on Greek 
civilization. Today still, boys and girls sweat over Greek grammar and Latin 
syntax ın order to be able to read the literary artworks of two millenia ago. 
All for some ‘transient relief’? Art having no ‘consequences in society’, no 
‘lasting effect’? Come, Mr Stolnitz. 

All of this is reason enough to worry. Stolnitz’s article has presented a 
caricature of the Edification hypothesis, and subsequently claimed complete 
victory ın refuting it. But that should not come as a surprise. The caricature, 
indeed, displays little correspondence with what the Edification hypothesis 
was really about. Nobody to my knowledge ever said the arts had a direct 
impact on the outcome of naval battles or military campaigns. The claims 
have been made in terms of cognitive enrichment and of the formation of 
attitudes, norms, codes of action and standards of behaviour. Art’s contribu- 
tion must be seen in terms of a longer chain of intermediate influences, each 
pair being causally connected, the final outcome of which ıs opaque to our 
everyday perceptions. Thus, for instance, it is conceivable that art and litera- 
ture may set in motion cognitive operations that subsequently change people’s 
attitudes, that attitudes may change norm systems, that norm systems may 
influence behaviour, and that this behaviour influences the course of history. 
This does not clash with Stolnitz’s emphasis on the intrinsic value of art and 
its ability to provide delight. Maybe it is precisely because of this ability to 
induce intense emotional and sensual experiences in the spectator that artworks 
are instrumental in changing people’s attitudes, norms, and actions. And these 
effects are non-trivial. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour . 
They always must be with us, or we die. 
(Keats, Endymion) 


Wille van Peer, Department of Literary Theory, Utrecht University, Muntstraat 4, 
3512 EV Utrecht, The Netherlands. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Course on Aesthetics By RENATO BARILLI 
Translated by Karen E Pinkus. University 
of Minnesora Press 1993 pp. 170. $16.95, 
dothbound, $44.95 

Lrg MANY of my colleagues, I have watched 
the relentless spread of business-speak mto 
areas of life where its appropriateness is less 
than apparent In education now, one often 
finds that students have become ‘clients’ or 
‘customers’ and courses ‘products’, as if the 
complex and not easly summarizable process 
of mental modification which 1s education 
could be Wummated by assimilation to the 
simple and undemanding acuvity of consump- 
tion. Renato Barili, Professor of the phenom- 
enology of styles at the University of Bologna, 
is Clearly impressed by this style of thought, 
announcing at the start of the Introduction to 
Ins book that we live in a society he regards 
as postmodern and postundustnal, ‘consuming’ 
ever greater numbers of ‘artstic products’ 
(p vi), and this notion recurs at various points 
in the text Yet there can be few areas of expen- 
ence to which business-speak 1s less relevant 
and to which its application 1s less wlummatng 
than the area of the aesthetic ın general and of 
aesthenc expenence m particular. At the heart 
of aesthetic experience are subtle modifications 
of self-awareness m which not only is nothing 
consumed but in which the sausfacnon of the 
desires of the ego (the core of consumption) 1s 
preasely not what 1s in question. 

That said, Banlli does not make a great deal 
of use of business-speak in this book His aim 
has been to write 2 general introduction to 2es- 
thetics for those feeling bewilderment in the 
face of ‘the vanous postmaterial uses and needs 

. by which the user is so often strmulated’ 

(pp vwit—vin). He takes ıt for granted that theor- 

ies which locate the differentia of art ın a smgle 


property (‘unbalanced, unilateral defininons’ 
p-x1n1) can be dismissed. Rather, ‘we must be 
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ready for any vanaton of aesthetic concepts or 
of art itself? (p xan) including the abolinon of 
them all Hes dismissive of what 1s now called 
foundationalism, and 1s keen to establish the 
historicity of all concepts. The main bulk of 
the work 1s taken up by four chapters, dealing 
with aesthetic experience, the nature of art, 
problems related to the vanous arts, and the 
nature of cnuasm The work concludes with 
a blbiographical essay, m which the works 
recommended are largely ether by prominent 
recent Italian thinkers or Amencan scholars, 
together with the usual major classics of the 
subject. The theories which Band takes as his 
basic truths are those of Freud (‘classic and 
hmpid’, p 148), Saussure, Susanne Langer and 
Galvano della Volpe. Banlı explicicly stares 
that he will not offer arguments for positons 
he may take up (p vm) and what he offers ıs 
more a survey than a position built up by disag- 
reement with others. 

Banlli does sometimes make the sort of point 
from which his intended readership will bene- 
fit, e g., he nghtly dismisses the nafve spontan- 
eous-overflow-of-emonon view of expression 
m art, and equally demolishes the assumption 
that geometrical perspective is in some way 
‘natural’ or non-constructed (pp 87 sqq.) The 
difficulty, however, is that these truths are out- 
weighed by the number of unacceptable views 
For example, m order to separate out artistic, 
literary language from the non-iterary, he 
relies on a principle drawn from della Volpe, 
that common speech 1s equivocal, scientific 
speech univocal, and literary speech plunvocal, 
a pnnaple whose truth there 1s every reason to 
doubt: as if artistic language cannot aim at per- 
fect univocality, in the quest of perfect fidelity 
to the experience it secks to describe, see p.43) 
Again, ins account of music is almost entirely 
m terms (borrowed from Langer) of presenta- 
tional symbolism. This is a view with well- 
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established difficulues, and to it Banlh has 
added some assertions concerning musical 
notation which are simply wrong. Thus he 
writes that musical notation was established by 
a community of profesmonals, ‘who recognise 
themselves as emmsting above and beyond pos 
sible ethnic, geographical or lmguistic confines’ 
(p.80) This ıs historically false, as anyone will 
know who has been faced with a music score, 
from, for example, China Systems of musical 
notation emst aplenty, and they have been no 
more transcontinental or atemporal than nat- 
ural languages Again, he tacitly accepts the fal- 
lacy of the ideal performance, nce only this 
makes intelligible his assertion that sound 
recording allows composers to record their 
own works, making graphic musical notation 
obsolete (sic. p 8a). 

Some of the views put forward on the nature 
of crnticism are no less startling, € g., an artist 
can become a criuc of the works of others ‘only 
by hypothesismg an obligatory passage through 
a moment of the “death of art’’’ (p 129) Why? 
Again, Barlli contends that critical discourse 1s 


a form of rhetoric or persuasion, and goes on to’: 
assert that were truth 1s not ‘mathematical’ there © 


can be ‘only probabihty or opinion’ (p.142). He 


does not even entertain the view that critical dis- . 


course might lead us to a more accurate, 
enriched perception There is no reason to 
assume, without further argument, that what a 
criuc persuades us or brings us to see in a work 
of art 1s not there to be seen. 

For reasons such as these, ıt is difficult to see 
members of the mtended readership benefinng 
very greatly from this book Beginners in philo- 
sophical aesthetics are sill better served by Anne 
Sheppard’s Aesthetics, and the best recent spe- 
aalist introduction to musical aesthetics is from 
Spain, Francisco Tello’s Teorfa y estética de la 
música (Madnd: Taurus, 1988) a translation of 
which would benefit English-speaking readers 
With regard to this translation, I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of the Italian edition of Bar- 
illi’s text: it would be mterestmg to know what 
turns of phrase he behind the translator’s use of 
‘rather’, e g. ın ‘rather consistent difference’ 
(p.55) or ‘rather sui generis’ (pp. 59—60), since 
their meaning ın English 1s less than obvious. 

ROBERT WILKINSON 


The Open University 


The Fold. Leibniz and the Baroque. By GILLES 
DELEUZE. Translated by Tom Conley The 
Althone Press 1993. pp 168 £18 00; 
clothbound, £45 00 

In ms novel, The Book of Laughter and Forget- 

ting, Mulan Kundera describes the Prague 

Spnng of 1968 ın the following terms: ‘the bor- 

ders were opened and notes began abandoning 

the score of Bach’s grand fugue and songing 
thar own Imes. . . [though] Russia, composer 
of the master fugue, . could not tolerate the 

thought of notes taking off on their own’ (p. 

14). The ımage of notes (or rather monads) 

going on therr own way summons the spirit of 

Nietzsche, a Baroque ontologist par excellence, 

whose conception of the world as a vast field of 

interconnecting forces presents the paradoxical 
but highly contemporary image of a Leibniman 
monadology without the al-regulaong prom- 
ciple of universal harmony. Gilles Deleure’s 
text, The Fold: Lelbniz and the Baroque, concurs 
with Kundera’s image of monadic entites 
taking their own independent line and prohfer- 


"ating the profusion of Becomings which con- 


sorte the world but he arrives at his vision not 
by a Nietrschean-demial of universal harmony 
but by the more mgenidus suggestion that 


-Lefbpunan lagie“ generates difference rather 


than a universally binding sameness. However, 


Deleure’s text presents two questions to 


readers not at ease with contemporary French 
philosophy: (1) how does thm text relate to 
Deleuze’s copious oeuvre? and (2) what beanng 
does ıt have on aesthetic concerns? 

Deleure 1s the Irving confirmation of Ernst 
Casmretr’s belief that for a philosopher there 
should be no discrepancy between writng on 
the works of other thinkers and discovering 
one’s own philosophical voice. Deleure’s 
engagement with Spinoza, Hume, Kant, and 
Nietzsche has served as the coping stone for 
his own remarkable philosophy of difference 
and repetiuon producing at the same ume con- 
tributions to the field of study concerned This 
essay on Leibniz is no exception. Not only does 
it offer a powerfully Uluminanng interpretation 
of Letbniz’s monadic philosophy but ıt also 
effectively extends the basis of Deleuze’s more 
anarchic monadism. 

Deleuze’s choice of philosophers 1s by no 
means arbitrary but shaped by a number of 
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interlocking concerns Spinora’s study of the 
conatus, Nietzsche's mvolvement with Kraft- 
zentren or Willenspwnktationen and Leibniz's 
monadic conception of entelecheia all reflect 
Deleuze’s pmmary interest in ontologies of 
Becoming Though indebted to Nietesche’s 
ontology of flux as a repudianon of the meta- 
physics of Being, Deleuze's mterest m the 
realm of Becoming is creative rather than cnt- 
ical. He 1s above all fascinated by the phenom- 
ena of emergent Becomings, with how both 
the arbitrary and metaphysically groundless 
mteraction between conungent processes of 
flux can give rise to subsequent ones and how 
yet further processes can emerge between the 
interacting ones. His concern with the Baroque 
is far from coincidental. The Barogue’s ‘intense 
taste for hfe that grows and pulhulates’, its 
‘infinitely varied patterns of movement’, the 
‘heaving, tumbling and curving’ of its end- 
lesaly proliferaung forms embodies Deleure's 
principal concern with how to map and 
describe the endless interweaving and folding 
of montadic processes which consorote actual 
ity’s pulse. 

This text on Leibniz emphasizes the discerni- 
bly ano-Hegehan theme of difference within 
Deleuze’s thought. Difference ıs a double-sided 
mouf for Deleure. Firstly, it emphasizes, as 
Descombes has pomted out, an acute empirical 
particularism. What has to be discerned, for 
example, is not that Matisse is a particular case 
of the concept pamter bur that particulanty 
which makes Matisse a discermbly particular 
painter The difference between being ‘a par- 
tacular case of” and ‘particularity’ 1s ‘difference 
per se’. It is ‘the being of the senmble’ and 15 
located between the concept painter and the 
mtuition of Matisse as a very particular painter. 
À certain parallel between Deleuze and 
Baumgarten mught be noted here for Banmgar- 
ten’s notion of the aesthetic is hke difference m 
the sense that it too is not to be reduced to the 
conceptual or merely sensual. As ‘meaningful 
experience’, the aesthetic inhabits the space that 
mutually differentiates the purely conceptual 
from the purely sensual. 

A second aspect of difference prompts 
Deleuze to develop what he terms a nomadic 
as opposed to a conventionally monadic onto- 
logy. Adopting Nietzsche’s repudiation of any 


unitary pnnciple, Deleuze cannot effecuvely 
unify all chings as belonging to the same sub- 
stance or ground (as m the instance of Leibmiz’s 
notion of God as the ulnmate all-embracing 
monad) Being is therefore not that in which 
nomadic configuraoons are anchored but us the 
unfolding territones of such configuranons 
The philosophical task which Deleure sets 
himself is not that of idenufying the non plus 
ultre upon which all eaostents are predicated but 
that of descnpton: to descnbe Being as the vast 
array of mulo—dimensional monadic folds or 
termtories. Given the character of Deleuze’s 
ontology, Leibnrr'’s attraction is plain but in so 
far as the latter appeals to 2 principle of grand 
harmony by means of which every monad 
expresses and reflects the ‘master fugue’, it 
could be argued that there is a radical incom- 
paobility between the two thinkers. Whereas 
for Leibniz, the importance of each monad 1s 
its ability to reflect the great city in which it 
stands, for Deleuze’s monads there 1s no all- 
encompassing city but as many towns and 
urban belts as there are monads. One of the 
intriginng aspects of The Fold is Deleure’s 
claim that Leibnir’s philosophy ıs among the 
first to articulate the nouon of difference rather 
than identty ‘No philosophy’, he remarks, 
‘has ever pushed to such an extreme the 
affirmations of one and the same world, and of 
an mfinite difference or variety in this world’ 
(p 58) as Letbniz’s has He imphes that though 
Leibniz appeals to the divine aty architect, he 
need not do so. Thus Deleuze exhibits the 
empinast’s aversion to transcendence. His 
thinking here might be lummated by a certain 
parallel with language philosophy. Whereas 
thinkers as drverse as Tilich, Pannenberg and 
mdeed Habermas and Gadamer are committed 
to the view that the divermty of condinoned 
linguistic mcaning-structures impels 
towards the assumption of an unconditioned 
meaningfulness, Wittgenstein for one resists 
such transcendence on the ground that what 
appears mmular between diverse language- 
games does not entitle one to say anything 
about ‘language’ as a whole For Deleure the 
fact that monadic fields fold over and inter- 
weave with each other does not require the fur- 
ther postulaton of a mngle unitary aty. Tran- 
scendent all-embracing idenuty is replaced 


one 
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with an alkdifferentaong difference which 
recognizes only a plurality of dissimilar conur- 
bations The aesthetic import of this mode of 
thought ıs subsranual. 

Like Descartes, Leibniz wrote little on the 
nature of art per se and yet what little be did 
say when combined with the general import 
of his thinking, had profound implications for 
aesthetic thought, as Deleuze is well aware 
Leibniz’s ontology argues that every object 1s 
‘one’ only as a umfied field of the ‘many’ Aes- 
thetic compositions considered as monadic 
aggregates are similarly composite. For 
Baumgarten who follows this tradition, the 
question becomes what makes an aesthetic 
aggregate distinct from and irreduable to any 
other? Deleuze’s The Fold emphasizes the 
dynamic within this mode of thought. The 
quesnon with which he becomes preoccupied 
is how an aesthetic work unfolds from withm 
itself according to its own inner form In a 
manner which makes Baroque ontology relev- 
ant to the contemporary penod, he draws bold 
parallels between Leibmiman monadology and 
the compositional techniques of such as 
Boulez It is not by chance as Deleuze might 
have pointed out that Boulez has enormous 
respect for the organicist techniques of 
Bruckner and Sibelrus. They both have an 
extraordinary mastery over the process 
whereby a musical thematic generates and pro- 
liferates other themes from within and entirely 
appropniate to itself alone. However, some 
might be mclined to suggest that Messiaen 
whose musical tableaux fit together to form an 
unstated whole must be the composer of the 
Leibnizian aty par excellence Also, one would 
lke to know more from Deleuze about what 
makes a proliferanon of distinct forms from 
within a monadic field an aesthetic as opposed 
to any other form of dynamic enuty 

Contrary to what one might expect from 
such a profound philosopher of difference, the 
question of aesthetc differentiation is not an 
casy one to answer Firstly, through his 
approach to aesthenc phenomena as emergent 
Becomimgs of promises an analytic logic for 
the tranntions which constitute the identifiable 
and self-consntuting coherence of an arustic 
corpus, Deleuze’s refusal of any element of 
transcendence which can externally different- 


ate monadic fields makes ıt umposmble for him 
to constitute one field as aesthetic as opposed 
to anatomical. Secondly, as Tom Conley, the 
translator of The Fold pots out, Deleuze’s 
monadology 1s profoundly antthierarchical in 
that it disallows any ngid differennanon 
between the organic and inorganic. If all ent- 
ties and events in the world are streams of 
monads, the view ‘that humans stand as tn- 
umphant subjects among mert objects no 
longer holds’ (p xiv) Deleuze is thereby able 
to present Leibniz as an ecological thinker. 
Given, however, the collapsed demarcanon 
between nonthing and thing, the question 
anses for Deleuze as to what sentient interac- 
tion between monadic fields gives mse in the 
(human) field to an albeit halluamatory belief 
in the actuality of an aesthetic object After all, 
any monadology must reduce the belief in an 
external object to an inner interpretation of that 
monad’s interactions. Deleuze ıs not very 
forthcoming upon the nature of the specific 
mode of interaction that gives rise to the ace 
thetic and furthermore the argument that the 
aestheuc must be such a relationship com- 
pounds the difficulty surrounding the whole 
case How can any monadic configuration 
come to know that the ‘aesthetic’ 1s merely its 
inward representation to itself of its interac- 
tons with other fields when no Leibninan 
monad can see beyond its ‘window’ ın order 
to determine what is an hallucinatory relation 
ship or not Thirdly, ıt ıs probably the case that 
Deleuze does not directly concern himself with 
the aesthetic since he (a) believes that monadol- 
ogical thought dispenses with the autonomy 
of the subjective and (b) because the Baroque 
aesthetic specifically understood as the meta- 
physically groundless contmunty endlessly pro- 
liferating forms assumes the status of a meta- 
phor for all bemg The aesthetic and the 
nop-aesthetic are no longer differentiable 
because being has become art Yet, arguably, 
this 1s not ‘difference’ but the worst form of 
Schellingian identity (or indifference) m which 
the world and art are no longer discemuble. 
On the positve side of Deleuze’s adapton of 
Lerbnizian thought is the fact that the notion 
of virtuality offers aesthetics a very promising 
account of ‘originanon’ Deleure touches on 
this theme in his book Proust and Signs (1972) 
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where followmg Bergson he speaks of the 
virtual as ‘Real without being present, ideal 


without being abstract’ (p. $7) The twist this 
theme undergoes in The Fold is stnking The 
question of orngination concerns not the histor- 
ical origin of an artwork but what it realizes. 
Heidegger's essay ‘On the Ongin of the Art 
Work’ devotes itself to an arnculaton of what 
Deleuze would call aesthetic ‘emergence’ 
Though phenomenologically speaking, the 
mmedhate impact of such an emergence will 
be experienced as if it were ex nihilo, all her- 
meneutical thinkers will msist that such occur- 
rences are never merely given but the realiza- 
tion of a potentia In Being and Time, the 
relanonship between the actual and the virtual 
1s presented as that between interpretation and 
understanding interpretanon 1s the reflectrve 
grasping of that which was pre-reflecuvely held 
m the understanding Gadamer holds to a vari- 
ation of this when he argues that whatever 1s 
stated in language 1s one realization of what lies 
virtual within it: i.e., the meaningfulness of the 
said rests upon and lights up aspects of the 
mfimte virtuality of the unsaid In The Fold 
Deleure suggests that as the actualization of 
pre-ezistent visual and semantic possibilities, 
the art work as an emergent event in effect 
‘never stops happemng and never ceases to 
await us’ for that upon which its intelligible 
appearance rests 1s the infinity of pure virtuahty 
and possibility (p. 106). The world is the circle, 
the pure reserve of events which are actuahzed 
m every self and realized in every artwork 
(ibid) The latter are in Deleuze’s terms like a 
naval battle: an event with a potential that 
exceeds the soul that directs ıt (ibid). The her- 
meneutical appeal to virtuality is, however, 
invariably retrospective in that ıt attempts to 
link up the aesthetic event conceived of as out- 
come with of a virtual but unseen potentia, the 
underlying existence of which only becoming 


apparent at the moment of realiraton. 
Deleuze’s thinking emphasizes not the retro- 
spectwe moment but the antcr 


patory moment, that which has yet to be 
unfolded In so far as an aesthetic configuranon 
1s only one realization of the possibilities within 
a potentia, that specfic realization makes 
mmmanent what could yet come into bemg 
Deleuze’s aesthetic ontology and its artcula- 


tion of presentiment ıs thus the natural corollary 
of hermeneutic remembrance. 

In Nietzsche Volume One The Will to Power 
as Art, Heidegger makes a tantalimng remark 
concerning how Leibmuz’s ontology of monads 
and affects 1s really the basis of understanding 
Nietrsche’s equally Baroque ontology. Heid- 
egger never really develops the consequences 
of that idea It is Deleuze’s The Fold which can 
be seen to pursue the implications within such 
a suggestion In so far as The Fold does this 
bnihantly, the book 1s to be cherished. Never- 
theless the quesuon which remams 1s whether 
a degree of transcendence slips back into 
Deleuze’s posinon despite his efforts Deleuze 
argues that monads do not look out on a um- 
versal city as there ıs none to see. But do not 
such monads constitute such a aty themselves 
though they might never see it? There may be 
no universal controlling master fugue but the 
conuguity of Kundera’s wanderimg notes could 
give nse to a untversal (though not controlling) 
mouf from among themselves Contrary to his 
belief, u not this entirely consistent with 
Deleure’s notion of emergent Becommg’ A 
Deleuxian readmg of Bach (which might 
undercut Deleuze’s anotranscendentalsm) 1s 
that ns genus hes not m the production of 
al--controlling master fugues but m knowmg 
how to let major themes emerge from between 
and thereby umify the journeying fugues of left 
and mght hand revealmg their real differences. 

NICHOLAS DAVEY 
Cardiff Institute 


Stanley Cavell Philosophy’s Recounting of the 
Ordinary By STEPHEN MULHALL Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1994. pp 351. £35.00 

THROUGHOUT HIS wnting, Stanley Cavell has 

sought (as he called the introduction to his first 

collection) an exdience for philosophy: ms peren- 
nial themes have included the possibility of, the 
condinons for, and the obstacles to philo- 
sophy’s secunng such an audience. It may seem 
odd, therefore, that much of ms wntng 1s 
found impenetrable—especially by those ana- 
lytical philosophers who once looked to him 
for msight. Of Cavell’s ten books to date, only 
two or three seem widely known within the 
analytic tradition So, as Mulhall notes, ‘[tJhe 
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exisung range of response to Cavell’s works 
(as manzfest in the secondary hterature) 1s 
limited in more than sire’ (p vu) But why? 
Mulhall’s text is designed to address this ques- 
tion That he takes Cavell’s thought to be worth 
such an effort makes one valuable pomt that 
he takes ıt to need such attennon makes another 
As a result, the book 1s pnmarily an exposition 
of Cavell’s themes (and a reviewer must pre- 
sent sometimes Mulhall, sometimes Cavell). 

Given Cavell’s umportance, Mulhall accepts 
that his work ‘deserves a wider and more 
appreciative audience than ıt has hitherto 
attained’ (p vu). But this very importance, and 
especially given the emphasis Cavell places on 
finding the appropmate words, can lead to ‘the 
almost comic mismatch (of purpose, of style, 
of achievement) between Cavell’s mannerly, 
idiosyncratic, intensely personal, and endlessly 
reflexive prose and the level, distanced tone of 
the exegete’ (p. vu) Mulhall’s awareness of this 
danger is always apparent. The presentation, 
although thematic, owes much to the chrono- 
logy of Cavell’s work, and, as might be 
expected of the author of a (different) book 
with Heidegger among its topics, the concen- 
tration 1s prnnapally on the later work—for 
many, the least penetrable For me, although 
Mulhall’s concentraton on the later work us 
justified (by its relanve neglect), it is not 
wholly successful, especially if the book is to 
be used by aesthetictans For we do not learn 
much of the distinctiveness of earher writings; 
m parucular, those concerning film, The World 
Viewed or Pursuits of Happiness (which recerves 
some discussion here). Yet they too have much 
to offer us 

In an insightful review article on Cavell’s 
first three books, Mary Mothersill (Journal of 
Philosophy (1975) pp. 27-48) remarked on the 
tendency of Cavell’s allusrve style to generate 
msights ın such clusters that the apparent con- 
nections thereby made were not readily mtellr 
gible: as she put it, “Too many udluminatng 
flashes cause a short circuit and a glob of miser- 
ably fused elements’. For Mulhall, one way 
through this maze turns on Cavell’s notion of 
the ordinary: that the task of philosophy ıs 
taking language back to 1ts ordmary home. For 
example, after quoting Philosophical Investi- 
gations §116 (where Wittgenstein asks how a 
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particular word 1s used in its original home) 
Cavell comments that this remark ‘expresses a 
sense that in philosophy (wherever that 18s) 
words are somehow “away”, as if in exile’ 
(Cavell, This New Yet Unapproachable America, 
p- 34) Mulhall might also have ated the 
numerous places (for instance, In Quest of the 
Ordinary p 135, p. 165) where Cavell discusses 
the idea of home, of its famihanty and hence 
‘ordinariness’ —ın contrast to the ‘queer’ or the 
“strange 

The theoretical centre of Mulhall’s book may 
therefore be taken to be Part Two, in which— 
largely through discussion of Cavell’s hugely 
important text The Claim of Reason—he lays 
out Cavell’s epistemological commutmens. 
For example, Cavell’s discussion of J L. Aus- 
un’s views of knowledge (pp. 85-94) turns on 
the distinction between the specific objects 
(with which Austin was concerned) and the 
generic objects that the scepnc postulates ‘if 
you lack the cntena for an Austinian specific 
object, then you lack a bit of knowledge which 
can be conveyed to you ... perhaps, in the 
case of a goldfinch, by giving you an ornitho- 
logical handbook. However, you are only in a 
position to give that piece of information if you 
already possess the cntena for an object of that 
general (generic) kind’ (p 87). As Mulhall 
recognizes, Cavell’s difficulty lies m recognrr- 
mg that one must queston ‘the intelligibility 
of the sceptic’s ground for doubung the claim 
to knowledge’ (p. 95) while sull giving due 
weight to the impulse of sceptucism. Relentless 
pursuit of the second aspect leads Cavell to a 
discussion of what he calls acknowledgement, 
and ultimately to the connection between 
acknowledgement and tragedy—sometimes 
explored in literary works. 

As noted, the key idea of acknowledgement 
was introduced m the context of sceptical dis- 
cussion; for instance, the acknowledgement of 
another’s pain: ‘part of knowing that another 
is m pain 1s knowing that the other’s pain 
demands a response from me’ (p. 110) Failure 
to acknowledge can therefore be distinguished 
from ignorance But such acknowledgement us 
central to the way humans interact, for ‘my 
acknowledgement of another calls for recogni- 
tion of the other’s specific relation to myself 
(since the fact of the acknowledgement’s being 
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called for from me is otherwise unacknow- 
ledged)’ (p 132) So acknowledgement in 
volves the revelation of aspects of oneself This 
is partly a general message for philosophy in 
its battle agamst sceptical impulses, since ‘the 
philosopher should acknowledge the world— 
acknowledge it as Ins necessary other whose 
existence is both separate from and essenual to 
his own’ (p 158). But such acknowledgement 
is also explored through Cavell’s mterpretation 
‘of the structure and development of Lear’s 
relationship with Cordeha’ (p 132) For central 
there is the avoidance of love (as Cavell called 
the essay), a failure to acknowledge the other 
even though the need for acknowledgement 1s 


recognized, even though one sees oneself as 
‘being exposed to the other’ (p. 135) 

For Cavell, tracing hnes of scepticism and 
romanticism is going im quest of the ordmary (m 
the ude of one of his books). In part, this 1s 
because he saw these as importantly related: for 
instance, there 1s ‘the equation of the sceptc’s 
world with Desdemona’ (p 150)—Cavell 
speaks of ‘Othello’s (other-minds) relation to 
Desdemona’, or clarms that ‘tragedy 1s a pro- 
jection or an enactment of a skeptical problem- 
atic’ (In Quest of the Ordinary p $5; p 173 
respectrvely) And it 1s here that Cavell’s wnt- 
ing, and hence Mulhall’s book, have most to 
say to the readers of this:journal For Cavell 
explores the nature of philosophy and of under- 
standing through an examination of (among 
other things) films and literary texts. 

Cavell bas much to tell us about aesthetic 
matters, and Mulhall has much to tell us about 
Cavell For mstance, there is a revealmg discus- 
sion of the place of the artist’s mtention in our 
understanding of art: here Cavell is presented 
as defendmg an approach that argues for a gen- 
erous view of the scope of the intenuon, ‘the 
mtegral text and individual author’ (p 192) 
Acknowledgement u clearly another cruaal idea 
here, as are Cavell’s comments on the idea of 
a genre and its umportance for understanding (p. 
231-232) —this is explored via his discussion of 
a group of Hollywood movies argued (by 
Cavell) to constitute such a genre. And the con- 
ception of our relation to art works as one of 
conversation (integral to the framework of Pur- 
suits of Happiness) promises much for the aes- 
thetiaan (p 234). Further, Cavell offers dlu- 


mınating remarks on modernism and modemity, 
as ‘a practice’s inability to take for granted ıts 
mherited conventions’ (p. m1) so that ‘mdr 
vidual art works cannot presuppose agreed 
conventions but rather embody intensely per- 
sonal concerns whose claim to intersubjective 
mtelligibility and power might . . become the 
ground of new conventions and so of a new 
aesthetic community’ (p 70) As Mulhall 
notes, this ıs of a piece with the ‘liberal inflex- 
ion’ (p. 71) of Cavell’s contractanan politics 

The book also contains related discussions 
on topics on which Cavell has mteresting 
views, built around Cavell’s philosophical 
practice viewed as: ‘a philosophical mflenon of 
the general theme of affirming ordinary life 
a concern with the ordinary understood as the 
domestic and the profane, an interest in mar- 
nage and the threats to marriage, a reliance on 
self-knowledge and self-exploration as a funda- 
mental mode of self-realization, and a part- 
cipation in Romantic themes of renewing the 
intermingled life of self and nature through an 
alteration in attitudes towards the ordinary’ 
(pp. 304-305). Much of this could speak to 
readers of this journal. 

On balance, then, is Mulhall’s text a success? 
A reply should address three related questions: 
first, 1s ıt true to Cavell? Second, does it make 
him comprehenmble? Third, 1s the (inevitable) 
selection from Cavell’s themes an appropnate 
one? But any answer to the first question (and 
to some extent the third) must bear m mmd 
that this is a text by one interpreter of Cavell 
reviewed by another. So that if I doubt the 
accuracy of Mulhall’s account of Cavell’s 
remarks on Derrida in the ‘Postscript’ (pp 313- 
343), COunterposing Cavell’s own comments 
from In Quest of the Ordinary p. 130 fÈ, or if 
I urge that Mulhall has over-emphamzed the 
impact/importance of the psychoanalync—a 
topic on which Cavell has not published 
extensively—in giving Chapter Eight over to 
a discussion of it, or agam if I dispute the cent- 
rality for Cavell’s project of questions of sexu- 
ality well, such remarks are ways of saying 
I would have chosen differently, rather than 
denying that these are legitimate interests. 

On the second queston, the beok 1s far from 
easy to read: we should see Mulhball’s work as 
of a piece with a long tradition ın philosophy, 
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where the exposition 1s only marginally less 
opaque than the orginal (I think here of Straw- 
son’s account of Kant in The Bounds of Sense— 
a companson I hope Mulhall finds flattering). 
For doing justice to Cavell’s insights cannot be 
a task simple to achieve: if ıt were, Cavell um- 
self would surely have achieved it. In this sense, 
Mulhall has learnt too much from Cavell— 
methodologically, as it were—so that the 
manner is strongly reminiscent of Cavell. 
None the less, learnmg to read Mulhall is both 
a suitable and a worthy first step to learning to 
read Cavell, to seemg Cavell’s (later) writng 
as philosophy. 

GRAHAM McPEB 
The University of Brighton 


Walter Benjamin’s Philosophy: Destruction and 
Experience Edited by ANDREW BENJAMIN and 
PETER OSBORNE Routledge. London and 
New York 19904 pp 2098. £13.99; 
clothbound, £40.00 

THE NUMBER of critical studies of Walter Ben- 

jamin has expanded exponentially in recent 

years, and such expanmon means that it 1 

increasingly difficult for new addinons to the 

existing literature to make any substanual or 
lasting impact. It 1s to be hoped that Walter 

Benjamin’s Philosophy does not suffer this fate, 

since it has gathered together a collecnon of 

Inghly penetrating and thoughtful essays on 

Benjamm’s wnting. 

As the subttle mdicates, the theme of the 
volume ıs the concept of expenence and its 
relation to the notion of destruction, one of 
the few areas where Benjamin deals with the 
concerns of ‘mainstream’ philosophy (however 
that might be interpreted). The echtors note in 
the ‘Introduction’ that Benjamm amed ‘to 
make philosophy embrace the totality of 
experience’, and that ‘it was history as a 
redemptive whole which he took as the tota 
ity’. Purthermore, since a central element of 
Benjamin’s project was the overcoming of 
‘false’ experience through destrucnon, many of 
the contnbutions focus on the intertwining of 
Benjamin’s theory of experience and his philo- 
sophy of history/time through the radical pol- 
itics of the destruction of traditon and its 
modes of (false) experience. Peter Osborne, for 
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example, explores Benjamin’s aruculaton of 
the histoncity of expenence m his essays on 
Kafka, Surrealism and Baudelaire, where the 
temporal unity of experience 1s blasted apart by 
a radical rethinking of ume as constituted by 
the monadological Jetztreit, a move ulumately 
destined to uresolution, since Benjamin's pro~ 
cedure 1s ultrmately characterized by the adop- 
tion of the via negative. 

The hnk between expenence and tem por- 
ality obviously bongs to mind the thought 
of Heidegger, and essays by Andrew Benja 
min and Howard Caygill explore the complex 
relanon between the two, an mnportant fea- 
ture of Benjamin’s work which has seldom 
gamed the attention due. Caygill in partcular 
explores the: common lmks in ther 
approaches to the question of tradition, and 
the idea of tradition as a neutral ‘handing 
down’ of the past, replaang it with the recog- 
nition that ‘the act of handmg over muns 
what it hands over’ (p 21) As Cayguil notes, 
their responses to this nunation differ, since 
Benjamin focuses on the mourning for the 
ruin, while Heidegger sees the ruining as also 
effecong a ‘gathering’ which reveals Those 
differences notwithstanding, both are united 
m recogmition of the changed condition of 
temporal expenence m Modernity 

Benjamin’s best-known treatment of the 
question of ‘Erfahrung’ ıs the “Work of Art’ 
essay, cxplorng the radical potental of 
film. The contributions of Garcfa-Duttman, 
Rodolphe Gasché and Gertrud Koch ex- 
plore this essay, though from varying angles. 
Garcia-Dittman analyses Benjamm’s attempt 
to produce an art (or aesthetic language) 
which resists recoupment by fascism, an wrus- 
able language which recalls Benjamin's resist- 
ance to the language of utility in his earhest 
essays on language. Although Garcie 
Duttman 1s more optimistic about the result, 
the only consequence can be an aesthetic of 
absolute destruction and excess, a position 
which reminds us of Benjamin's affinity with 
the Dada avant-garde m the pursuit of the 
umpoesible goal that can only lead to self 
destruction. In contrast Koch examines Benja- 
min’s approach to film and film’s capacty 
to reconfigure the phenomenology of space 
through the shock effect. Here of course one 
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is forced to raise the issue of Benjamin's 
naiveté over the liberating potential of film 
as a formal practice, since 1t is far from evid- 
ent that film per se induces any kind of shock. 
No doubt Benjamm has m mmd specific 
filmic practices, but these are different from 
film as a medium, and hence Koch’s conclu- 
sion that ‘the camera itself becomes the sub- 
ject... which builds a new world out of 
the rubble’ (p. 214) 1s to be greeted with a 
certain caution. 

In an ingemous essay Gasché explores par- 
allels between Kantian aesthetic experience 
and Benjamin’s famous remarks about repro- 
duction, as 1f the loss of aura were the conde 
tion of the posmbility of aesthetic expenence. 
Yet Gasché's argument for a parallel between 
the obyect’s loss of aura and Kant’s re- 
orientation of Aesthetics away from the 
object, bold though it 1s, surely mvites ote 
asm, if only because Kant remains pro- 
foundly ambivalent towards the constitutive 
role of the object m experience, rendenng it 
both external and internal to judgement. 

Of the other contributions, John Kran- 
auskas offers a fascinating discussion of Ben- 
jamun’s exploration of the colomal Other, in 
this case Menco, and its relation to his inter- 
est in Surrealism. Curiously he mentions the 
connecton with the early German Modernist 
(Expressionist) interest in ethnography, but 
fails to relate Benjamm’s focus on Mexico to 
the 1mmense inter-war populanty of Memcan 
artists such as Orozco and Rivera. Is there a 
Imk here worth explonng? 

In a review of this length it ıs of course 
ımpossible to discuss all the contributons, 
suffice ıt to say that those other contributions 
in the book not mentioned here make an 
equally substannoal addinon to Benjamm 
scholarship. In short, Walter Benjamun’s Philo- 
sopky 1s an excellent collection of essays which 
explore a key aspect of Benjamin often 
regarded as secondary to his lterary-cnucal 
and overtly polincal writmgs Consequently 
the wish of the editors that the essays will 
prolong the ‘after-life’ of Benjamin’s wrtng 
is one which will undoubtedly be fulfilled. 


MATTHEW RAMPLHY 


West Surrey College of Art and Design 


Beyond Superstructuralion. The Syntagmatic Side 
of Langwage By RICHARD HARLAND. Rout- 
ledge 1993. pp. 259 £1299; dothbound, 
£35 00. 

THIS BOOK 1s to be welcomed, even 1f only with 

two cheers Before it appeared its author was 

(unbeknown to me) already a successful fighter 

m a good cause. his earlier book Swperstruc- 

turalısm (1987) seems 2 work of informed and 

effective crinasm of structuralism, post- 
structuralism and deconstruction. The present 
book aims to redirect textual theory into the 
night road from which those movements led it 
astray. But perhaps Harland is a better fighter 

than thinker about language. In Parts I and VI 

of Beyond. . . , he is still harassing his old foes, 

e.g., Ch 1418 an ironically witty attack on the 

structuralist anthropology of Lévi-Strauss, and 

Ch. 9 1s equally combative agamst Austin, 

Searle and Gnce. It makes clear how Harland’s 

approach differs from theirs, but doesn’t 

amount to a ‘Case against Ordimary-Language 

Analytical philosophy’ which seems to me 

companble with Harland’s own view. 

The question arises whether this book really 
goes beyond ‘super-structuralism’ or merely 
makes a fresh start from some way back. In 
Ch 6, Harland makes an ambitious claim for 
his proposed theory: ‘If Analytical philosophy 
and Superstructuralism execute “the linguisne 
tum” on behalf of Empinasm and Meta- 
physical philosophy, syntagmatc theory does 
the same on behalf of “I’’-philosophy’ (p 62). 
But he seems to withdraw it m embarrassment 
onp 63 Much hinges on the concept ‘syntag- 
matic’. The author uses the term as opposed to 
‘paradigmatic’ but not quite as in Imguistics 
(see for mstance the entry ‘“Syntagmatic’ m The 
Fontana Dictionary of Modern Thought). In Ch. 
3 1t seems he is really advocatng "The retum 
of parole’, after its eclipse by langwe, but he says 
httle about speech and neglects the contmmbuton 
of stress and pitch to the meanings of sentences, 
though it clamours for attention e.g., at pp. 
106, 123, 139. 

There 1s much w this book (not only in Part 
IV ‘Syntagmatc theory and linguistics’) to 
mterest experts, and I hope they will take 
notice of it, especially as the author knows 
more philosophy than most of them. I make 
only one further bnef remark: I wonder how 
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far professionals in lngwmsucs would endorse 
Harland’s confident axiom, ‘there 1s no known 
human language in which words are not gram- 
matically categorized’ (p. 13, also p 16 and 
elsewhere); or agree that contrasts of ‘concep- 
tual cut’ (p. 14) are found in every known lan- 
guage, so that syntax 1s mvolved with seman- 
tics a priori (p. 62). 

In Part I ‘A theory of the syntagm’ Harland 
sets out his own proposals, especially in Ch 2, 
‘How words work together’ That they delimit 
each other’s scope in a productive fashion us 
familiar. The idea that grammar is inextricably 
involved seems to me new Harland wnites well 
about the wide potennal meaning of a single 
word and the indispensable role of added 
words in narrowing down that potental, 
acung (m his metaphor, p 17) hke a colour 
filter to block out some unwanted meanmg and 
so actualize part of the remamder. He argues 
that this creates coherent stretches of language 
whose meaning can only be grasped by an 
active response of hearer or reader, and 1s oper- 
ative not only among the parts of a sentence 
conforming to rules of syntax, but also 
between sentences, and larger units also, whose 
connections are less subject to rules. Thus syn- 
' tgm is not confined to syntax, this 1s 
developed in hnguistic and m literary contexts 
(pp. 136~38, pp. 187, 189) It seems to me an 
account of the articulaton of thought by a 
speaker or wnter, and its comprehension by 
hearer or reader It leaves out feeling. The omis- 
son uw noticeable throughout m Harland’s 
treatment of his often repeated example of a 
syntagm, ‘A big dog jumped out at me in the 
park’. 

Ch 8, “The case against Logical-Analytical 
philosophy’, reveals a more damaging disə- 
greement than with Austn, Searle and Grice. 
Harland seems at home with the mathemarical 
and logical aspects of analytical philosophy, but 
at hostile odds with its referential aspects. For 
a reader concerned with natural language, Har- 
land’s (to me, unacceptable) position as set out 
m the section ‘A need for disengagement’ 1s 
noticeable at a great many places in the book: 
c.g., p. 88, ‘Language, I suggest, 1s ımportant 
not because it tes onto (sic) objects and states 
of affairs in the world, but because ıt disen- 
gages from them’. (See also pp 6a, 102.) The 


view, ‘We don’t need language in order to 
know actuality but ın order to conceive of pos- 
sibility’ (p 88) seems untenable, because we 
peed it most, to represent actuality—as Harland 
admits when he finds Baudrillard unreasonable 
on a similar issue. “The accurate reflection of 
facts 1s our daily bread and butter’ (p 224) 

Though Harland’s account of how we ‘know 
actuality’ rests securely on phenomenology and 
Gestalt theory (Chs. 6 and 7), his proposal (p. 
78) that syntagmatic theory does for appre- 
hending language what phenomenology does 
for sense-perception is more mgenious than 
convinang. What he calls ‘I-philosophy’, with 
which he aligns himself, 1s indebted to Husserl 
It accommodates Harland’s dislike of empir 
asm and behavioursm (both able to contribute 
to theorizing about language), his mentalism, 
scen, ¢.g., at pp $1, 88, though he mes to 
disown it (p 64), his introspectnons, that satisfy 
him mstead of prompung him to pose ques- 
tons for brain physiologists; and his own use 
of language which ıs entrely spontaneous and 
therefore occasionally absurd (e.g., ‘a larger, 
many-sided point’ (p. 145), or a tree (p. 74) 
with a front and a back). The-author-as-I 1s 
content to be completely unscienufic and to 
formulate his ideas about language in a vocabu- 
lary full of unexamined spanal metaphors See 
especially pp. 30ff. ‘Linearity, spacing, com- 
sciousness’. He denies (doesn’t appreciate) the 
need for a meta-language for the theory and 
practice of textual crtiasm (pp. 65-6). This 
laxity makes his concept of ‘projection’ (eg, — 
pp. 18, 68, 78) difficult to grasp, let alone 
accept, and his ideas about the relanon between 
thought and words (eg. pp 205, 226) 
unsatisfactory. 

As Harland 1s a literary man he should be 
more sensitive to shifts from literal to meta- 
phoncal In Ch. 13 ‘Syntagmatic theory and 
hterature’, he suggests that most twentieth 
century poetry has been unduly influenced by 
the onginal achievement of French symbolists, 
who ‘discovered how to drop a word (or clus- 
ter of words) like a pebble into a pond, letung 
npples of meaning spread out all around’ (p 
16Q9—a very effective image). I think poets 
escaped soon enough from this influence, while 
critics and literary theonsts clung to it because 
it helps. this view of the possible role of a strik- 
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ing word furnishes a valuable procedural hint 
when comprehension fails because a poct’s 
imaginauve flight has left a reader behind 
When Harland urges attention to syntagm in 
literary texts (and also in folk-tales, p 202) he 
writes as if mere comprehennon were enough, 
and doesn’t avoid an unfortunate echo of ‘Back 
to Basics’ Similarly, he seems to propose that 
cntics should return to praising a poem by 
exclaming ‘How true!’ But he promises to 
write a book on syntagm in literature, and | 
am content to wait and see: perhaps it need not 
be backwardtooking. 

Though the contents of this book are very 
well organized, the volume as published has 
inconvenient features The author alludes to 
the sub-sectons of chapters by their utles 
instead of numbering them; and ıt is hard to 
fmd any foomote among the seventeen 
unheaded pages of notes at the back —espeaally 
as Parts III and IV have nearly a hundred foot- 
notes each. 

Richard Harland 1s a theorist about language 
who has read a great deal and who thinks for 
himself, where others slavishly follow fashion 
In spite of disagreeing with so many things in 
it, I much enjoyed studying his book. 


OLGA McDONALD MHIDNER 


The Concept of Dance Education. By GRAHAM 
McPHH Routledge. 1994. pp. 216 £37.50. 
THE BOOK aims to reveal the nature of dance as 
an art and to provide a rationale for 1ts place in 
education. One strand sets out the account of 
dance; a second takes up educanonal issues, 
with special emphasis on the context created 
by the National Curnculum’s directrves and 
assumptons. McFee sets out his arguments 
clearly, one point leading to the next, cach idea 
in its place, and there 1s much summarimng of 
what us to come or has been. (At umes too 

much to make for pleasurable reading } 
Strand one rehashes views propounded in 
McFee’s earlier Understanding Dance (1992). 
Like that, this book draws—with ample 
acknowledgements—upon the writngs of 
David Best, especially Best’s contrast between 
the aesthetic and the artistic, bis account of 
emoton m the arts, and of the ımportance of 
life+ssues ın art. Also recurring here are 


McFee’s own emphases on an msutunonal 
account of dance, on cnuasm providing the 
basis of meanmg ın dances, and on the need for 
an art to be understood ın its own terms 

Perhaps a little too much space 1s given to 
the first strand: some of the educational debate 
could have done with more exposition. (This 
is especially true of the chapter on the role of 
mult-—culturalism in dance courses, where the 
complexities do not have an adequate airing ) 
Alternatrvely, McFee might have used the ex- 
gencies of educational demands to rethink 
some of his previous arguments. For mstance, 
placing the focus on theatre dance as the prim- 
ary artistic practice while virtually ignoring 
social or folk dance forms— which seemed per- 
fectly ın place in Understanding Dance—1s more 
problematic ın an educauonal context where 
there 1s a case for including such forms in the 
pracucal work. McFee urges the importance of 
studying ‘master works’ (i e., theatre pieces 
currently ın the repertory) in dance educauon, 
but it ıs not adequately explained why Bourn- 
onville’s Napoli, say, deserves study while the 
Italan folk dances that so interested Bournon- 
ville are not to be taken seriously McFee 
would seem to thmk that where theatre preces 
are clearly art, social dance forms are not. 
There 1s an obdurate link between the two, 
however. (One might ate the embedding of 
court dances in masques and the ballet de cour 
as another mstance of the difficulty of ignoring 
socal forms of dance.) 

McFee’s affective account too could have 
done with some revision. Certamly dance 
expresses emotions and ther attached con- 
cepts. But ıs this all dance communicates? 
Surely it also may, through symbolisms, 
through mimetic and other modes of allusion, 
communicate ideas and values in addition to 
feelmgs. When dealing with dance m educanon 
McFee acknowledges this, but his affective 
explanation 1s the only one given in the open- 
ing stages of the book 

Another element not reconsidered 1s the role 
of the performer. The dancer is intually said to 
have no creative input, bemg dismissed as the 
medrum only for the choreography. The cor- 
sequence of this ıs that the dancing itself, in 
terms of creative input, experience and 
rewards, tends to receive madequate attention. 
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Institutional accounts of art run the mak of 
subordinating arguments about the ments and 
status of works of art to discussions about the 
credenuals of those supposedly constituting the 
‘art world’. Given that McFee is challenging, 
by means of sound reasons, certan thrusts m 
education promulgated msntuuonally through 
the National Curriculum and the Task Group 
on Assessment and Testing, greater scepniasm 
about the advantages or even the credibihlty of 
institutional accounts per se might have been m 
order. 

McFee mounts a strong critique of attempts 
to estabhsh educational objecuves independ- 
ently of the practice of teachmg Such he 
regards as the product of ‘education as a linear 
process’, the belief that education proceeds 
from pre-ordamed aims and objectives to fore- 
seen outcomes. In its place he proposes a process 
model, whereby what pupils will achieve 1s not 
pre-specified; the pupils are respected as free 
agents, and are enabled by the teachers to pro- 
duce work, some of it which might surprise 
(as a good answer in an essay usually brings 
surprise). This work the teachers can assess as 
indications of the growth of the pupils’ under- 
standing, much ın the same way as critics assess 
and appreaate a work of art for the thing it 1s, 
rather than in terms of some preconceptions as 
to what ıt ought to be. In teaching dance, the 
focus must be on the skills of dance itself. 
These skills will be meulcated in part through 
sessions 10 which ‘master works’ will be 
viewed and discussed with the teacher; sections 
of these may also be taught by vinung artists 
who have danced them and know them well. 
Students will also create, from these or other 
staring points, dances of their own. Addition- 
ally, and subject to the constramts of ume 
(modern or balletic) should develop the pupils’ 
abihty to develop expressiveness 

McFee 1s at pains to emphase that freedom 
of expression is dependent upon discipline, 
skill, and an awareness of options. Creativity 
is not at odds with craft and the mhented prac- 
tices of dance, but is realized through them. 

This bald summary does less than justice to 
McFee’s analysts. While his approach 1s mainly 
philosophical and on the whole does not 
engage with day to day problems, be proffers 
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teachers sound premisses and arguments with 
which to counter many of the pressures on 
them. Further, he establishes prinaples which 
will underpm good teachmg and encourage 
teachers to think reflexively about what they 
are doing 

TREVOR WHITTOCK 


Cuiena and Modernity. By JOHN onr. Polity 
Press. 1993. pp. 224. £12.95, clothbound, 
£45.00. 

THE CINEMATIC modernity discussed here char- 

acterizes a group of films made, largely by 

European directors, between 1958 and 1978. 

There 1s a brief discussion as to whether neo- 

modemism or postmodernism would be the 

better title, but the essential thing is that this 
movement is seen as a renewal of a type of 
cinema created m the silent era by such dir- 
ectors as Murneau, Dreyer, Lang, Bufiuel, and 

Eisenstein 
This book 1s less arthnuc with theory than 

much that 1s published on the cinema today. 

Acknowledged, however, are the influences of 

Nietsche, Freud and Sartre. Thus the eternal 

retum us called upon to explain how earlier 

types of anema repeat themselves and find new 
forms under the pressures of changing arcum- 
stances and culture. Other notions drawn upon 
include the willto-power, doublmg, the pol- 
tics of the gare, the magmary, and bad faith 

Professor Orr sees the anema he discusses 
as belonging to the Cold War period and com © 
sequently obsessed with the destiny of the 
bourgeois in a nuclear age. It highlights ‘the 
unspoken fears which he behmd the banzhtes 
of everyday life’. Its mode ıs largely tragr 
comical, focusing on a class culture which 
aspires to dignity yet ıs m danger of becoming 
mechanical in a world of alien architecture and 

a plethora of meaningless commodites (The 

shadow of Marx also hovers over the book's 

discourse.) Other topics discussed include’ the 
ubiquitous double, which 1s said to signify 

‘rebellion by the bourgeois hero agamst his 

middle-class role and its form of sexual con- 

straint’; allusions to absent images and imagin- 
ary presences; the contrasting uses and mean- 
ings of the automobile in European and 

Amencan anema; and the social implications 
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of film noir Among the films receiving 
extended attention are Antomon’s L'avventura, 
Hitchcock’s Vertigo, Welles’s The Lady from 
Shanghai, Bergman’s Persona, Bertolucci’s The 
Conformist, Godard’s A bowt de souffle, and 
Wenders’s Kings of the Road However, the dis- 
cussion ranges widely, touching on works by 
Fellini, Resnais and Rohmer as well as recent 
American movies such as Body Heat, Thelma 
and Louise, and Sea of Love. 

There is a great deal of interesting maternal 
here The book has many rewards and insights. 
It also possesses a number of exasperanmg fea- 
tures For one thing, ıt 1s full of generalivanons, 
surmises, conjectures, presupposioons, wild- 
guesses, speculations, not to say drvinatons, 
about the cultural umplicanons of the films, all 
dressed up as firm assetuons. Argument is gen- 
erally absent. Proof, such as there 1s, tends to 
be by the atanon of other cme-cnucs’ works. 
Some asseruons seem not only dubious but 
downnght unprovable: e g., ‘In the bourgeois 
image the power of the gare and its limits are 
central The gaze become a form of cultural 
capital, of a symbolic power which secretly 
pursues the dream of material power’ (p. 62). 
The style of the book 1s often unedifymg. The 
words bourgeois, onesric, commodifying, doubling, 
dystopian litter the pages. Incantation replaces 
communication: “The modern cinema unifies 
the great opposition of twentieth century writ- 
ing which become fused through the power 
of the displaced image. It ıs, above all, unity 
through displacement. Absence is remstated 
through the displacement of narrative conver 
tion and a remagining of space-time relanons 
Yet the absent mage 1s impossible without the 
universe of presencing, the unreal object 
impossible without the emstence of the real’ 
(p. 97). Often sencences claim far-fetched links 
between topics that are quite disparate: “With 
the advent of sound, the Studio system pro- 
vided continuous assembly-line spectacle, a 
series of genre dreamscapes which conquered 
the visual imagination of the world by consent 
while Hitler, the master of pobtical spectacle, 
tried in vain to conquer the world by phymncal 
force’ (p 35) 

Films tend to be subordinated to a soaal, 
cultural or political import, so that what in 
them was specific and concrete is obscured by 


generahzations. Yet the discussions of parucu- 
lar films—one cannot call them critical analyses 
because close attention is only mtermuttent— 
are the best things about this book. Often what 
1s said is suggestive, mviting a re-reading or 
re-assessment of the works. Orr 1s particularly 
good, for instance, on the weaknesses of God- 
ard's Weekend and on the strategies of Rohmer’s 
films But his judgements sometimes are ques- 
tionable: The Lady from Shanghai seems grossly 
overrated. Also he is not above remoulding a 
film in order to fit it mto his theoretical frame- 
work. In Vertigo for instance, to back his part- 
Freudian approach, Orr speaks of Scottie’s fear 
of heights as ‘his desire to plunge headlong into 
another world’. Actually, Scottie 1s paralyzed 
by his fear (the causes of that fear Hitchcock 
establishes clearly m the opening sequence of 
the film) and the plot hinges on that paralysis. 
Films, like other works of art are, as Joseph 
Margolis has said, ‘culturally emergent’, and 
their specificity deserves respect. 


TREVOR WHITTOCK 


The Moment of Self-Portrattwre in German Renats- 
sance Art. By JOSEPH LBO KORNER. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press 1993 pp. 543 223 ill 
£47.95 

THIS REMARKABLE and densely argued book 1s, 

as its author points out, no diachronic account 

of art in Germany at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Taking as its central preoccupa- 
tion, as well as its historical moment, the self- 
portrat painted by Durer m 1500 and 
universally recognized as a Christlike image, 

Koerner subtly and persuasively atomizes the 

act of self—-portraiture and the cultural relanons 

within which this (and to a lesser extent other 
self-portraits by Durer) acquire their meanings 

Koerner takes as one of ns gudes Benjamin’s 

1931 essay ın Gesammelte Schriften in which ıt 

is argued that literature is an organon of his- 

tory, and that to make it this 1s the task of 
hterary ustory and not to make of literature 
the stuff of history. He thus immedrately com- 
plicates the relanonship of the art object to the 
histoncal arcumstances of its production If 

Benjamin offers a pomt of reference with 

regard to historicity, Hegel ıs drawn upon for 

an encapsulanon of the paradox of the self- 
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portrait, that is, the impossibility of self- 
reference: ‘when I say “I”, I mean myself as this 
to the exclusion of all others; but what I say, 
I, 1s preasely anyone’. In order to achieve an 
analysis that interrogates the art of Durer with 
singular tenacity while recognizing the very 
capacity of that art to place itself, as it were, 
beyond meanmg, Koerner mtroduces a doppel- 
ganger m the person of Durer’s pupil Hans Bal- 
dung Gnen The first half of the book explores 
Durer’s construcnon of self; the second half 
establishes Baldung’s dismantling and corrup- 
tion of Durer’s construct. This ıs not a bio- 
graphy but it ıs a study that is deliberately and 
effectively structured ın a generational manner. 
Moreover, while psychoanalytic theory 1s 
never paraded, what lends peculiar resonance 
and conviction to this account 1s the oedipal 
relanonship in which the son gets not only the 
second half of the book but also the last word. 
Indeed, Koerner quotes Nietrsche’s assertion: 
“what the father kept silent, comes ın the son 
to speech; and often I found the son to be the 
father’s disclosed secret’ 

The historical framework for Koerner’s 
study 1s the claim that a crisis of representanon 
was evident m many spheres of German culture 
on the eve of the Reformation. Reading 
German studies of art history and philosophical 
aesthetics Koerner discovered that the argu- 
ments contained m these works themselves or- 
ginated in many cases in Lutheran hermeneutic 
method. Whereas portraiture may be under- 
stood as renouncing a referentiality that would 
turn the sitter into a mere representation of 
something other or more general than himself, 
self-portraiture—in which the represented 
person is also the work's creator raises great 
problems of iterpretanon. Self-portraiture, 
argues Koerner, is representation’s origin as 
well as its end For these reasons, historical and 
hermeneutic, Durer’s self-portrait produced at 
the age of 28 and mscnbed with the millemum, 
1s a paradigmatic case. It would be misleading 
to give the impression, however, that Koerner 
argues in the abstract Quite the contrary, this 
is essentially a humamst and at umes pro- 
foundly personal account. Koerner 1s clearly 
fascinated by Durer the pracntoner. Indeed, 
the bodily presence of the arust dominates this 
book: hair, skm, bones are invoked as though 
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familar from direct expernence In a memor- 
able analysis of Durer’s page of drawings of a 
pillow (mx pillows or one pillow repeated sux 
umes), the folds and volumes are read sympto- 
matically thus taking the idea of every repres- 
entation as a form of self-portraiture a stage 
further Nor does Koerner eschew the familiar 
slippage that plays along with the Wlusion that 
we have direct access to the represented (“The 
twenty-year old Albrecht Durer peers out at 
us. .'). The passages in which Koerner ex- 
plores self-portraiture as a struggle of the body 
with the body in the arena of representanon are 
particularly memorable 

Koerner’s insistence that there 1s a moment 
of self-portraiture and that one self-portrait 
above all others introduces the modern age 
is unapologetically revisionist The idea of an 
epochal onmginary moment and of that 
moment being embodied m one artist or, 
mdeed, one panung, has long been discarded 
m favour of diverse forms of contextualiz- 
ation and arguments about precedents. What 
makes this account persuasive is less the 
enormous ballast of scholarship (at times the 
thesis-wiiter’s determination to demonstrate 
a familianty with every possible aspect of his 
subject and its literature begins to creep m) 
than the passionate and even, at times, self- 
indulgent convicuon with which Koerner 
takes the reader insistently through every 
nuance of a drawing and its mtercon- 
nectedness with contiguous works. It is not 
a simple matter these days to believe m the 
arust Koerner commits himself to the idea 
of Durer as self-consciously iwnimaung a dis- 
course, that of subjectivity and the mastery 
of representation Much histoncal evidence is 
adduced for the 1500 self-portrait as an on- 
ginary moment, recognized as such ın its 
ume But at the end of the day, it is Koer- 
ner’s ability to connect the unprecedented en 
face pose, the mise en abyme of the inscription, 
the theological ramificanons of mago det 
which would not have been regarded as blas- 
phemous but as part of a reverennal dialectic 
of the image, the conceit of the self-portrait 
as an acheiropoetos (an image not made by 
hand hke a Veronica cloth) that render his 
account convincing. The self-portrait ıs both 
a mark of the mdrvidual body that made it 
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and a representation of that body as perfect 
and anonymous, an emblem of the divine 


whose power it emulates. 

Part II opens with a descripuon of the exhu- 
mation of Durer’s body two days after bunal 
by two of his students who made a cast of his 
face and his hand. This remarkable act of desec- 
ration, prefaced a cult of Durer that mvolved 
not only imitatons, copies, the rehgiously 
guarded lock of hair and other similar acts of 
devotion but, more importantly for Koemer'’s 
argument, a major episode of parody. Talong 
up recent work done by scholars in Germany 
on the construction of the exterior, voyeuristic 
gaze in Baldung Grien’s extraordinary and 
often obscene depictions of witches, putrifying 
corpses and eccentric moments of revelry, 
Koerner refuses a simple Bakhonian explana- 
tion of a permitted space of carmival. Instead 
he structures these works into a parodic eco- 
pomy that Duretr’s own apparently seamless 
works now appear to announce through the 
umages of sickness, death and corrupnon that 
threaten from the margins the perfect body of 
Durer's self-portrayed’ ‘For Baldung brings to 
hght all those ambivalences half-concealed in 
Durer’s hair and beard. . . self assernon des- 
cends into vanity, the divine arust 1s refigured 
as sinful beast, and the idealised body, as eather 
Adam or the artist, is transformed into its 
opposite: the macabre corpse’. 

MARCIA POINTON 
University of Manchester 


Kunst op Schrift: Een inventarisatie van Nederland- 
stalige publikaties op het gebied van kunsttheorie 
en esthetica 1670-1820. By J DB MAN. Poma- 
vera Pers, Leiden. 1993 pp. 263 32 b& w 
ill. H FL 105.00. 

THIS PUBLICATION was conceived and produced 

by a working committee, the stated am of 

which 1s to strmulate research into eighteenth- 
century art theory wmitten ın or translated into 

Dutch As such the inventory w a means of 

enabling potennal researchers muitial access to a 

very diverse and complex field. The access 

which it provides 1s mitial as, despite its sure, 
the inventory 1s not, and does not claim to be, 
comprehensive The editors scrupulously set 
out their cnteria of selection and the reasoning 
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behind the delimitations necessitated by this 
vast area. This defimtely furthers their aim to 
produce a user-fnendly book by providing the 
reader with a clear percepton of its contents. 
However, and agam the editors conscienuously 
point this out, the nature and limits of art and 
the aestheuc were by no means unequivocal 
concepts in the eighteenth century, and thus a 
flemble deftmuon of the ‘Fine Arts’ 1s adopted. 
This is clearly brought out by the useful code 
system by which an entry 1s denoted as 
belonging to one or more of the followmg 
categories. Rhetonc, Poetics, Theatre, Visual 
Arts, Dance, Music, Gardening, Architecture, 
General, Encyclopaedias and Aesthetics 

It ıs inevitable that there should be problems 
involved in establising cntena for producing 
and presenting such a bibliography. The eght- 
eenth century saw the slow evolution of art 
theory and aesthetics as clearly delimited ds- 
aplines, and thus the concerns of the texts 
mduded vary greatly. Indeed, the typical entry 
would seem to be a play or a text concerned 
with a specific profession, with a theoretical 
mtroduction or epilogue. By specifying relev- 
ant and urelevant sections of a text the biblo- 
graphy enables the potenual researcher to read 
the given texts selecuvely. This is somewhat 
contradictory as it arcumvents the problem of 
the extrapolanon and development of art 
theory as an independent discipline from a 
range of essenually practical concerns, by sug- 
gestrng that the relevant text should be 
detached from its apparently irrelevant 
contexts. 

A more serious problem 1s the deamon not 
to consult Belgian libraries. The entries are 
culled from the Koninklijke Bibliotheek ın The 
Hague and the Usiverntentsbibliotheek Amster- 
dam and are supplemented by a series of relev- 
ant specialist Libraries in The Netherlands The 
editors admut that this 1s a shortcoming, but do 
not give a reason for excluding the extensive 
holdings of the Bibliotheque Royale Albert I in 
Brussels It seems to result from a retrospective 
definition of what constitutes Dutch culture. 
The United Provinces, the political ancestor of 
the present day Netherlands, only recerved de 
jure recogniton aa years before the opening 
date of Kunst op Schrift This stare emerged 
from a loose federation of the northernmost 
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provinces of The Netherlands during the late 
sixteenth century rebellion agamst Habsburg 
rule Moreover, the delimitanons of the study 
mciude the Napoleonic annexanon of most of 
the United Provinces and the Southem 
(Habsburg) Netherlands. Further, a cultural 
and lmgusuc exchange took place across these 
boundanes A multitude of texts m the Dutch 
language were produced in the Southern 
Netherlands dunng the eighteenth century. 
The exclusion of Lanun and French texts 1s 
another retrospective categorization, as mem- 
bers of Polite Society partly defined themselves 
by their ability to read beyond Dutch Thus, 
despite the growth of a sense of nanonality 
during this period, the Dutch-speaking Habs- 
burg subjects may have felt equal sympathy 
with their French-speaking compamots and 
with their northern neighbours. 

Regardless of these problems Kunst op Schrift 
is a useful, well produced and very accessible 
publicanon The mclusion of muluple texts 
translated into Dutch (such as Richardson’s 
Clarissa) begins to place Dutch discourses on 
art theory and aesthetics within the mainstream 
of eighteenth-century European culture Thus 
this bibliography is of mgmificance to anyone 
mterested m the arculation of art theoretical 
concepts durmg this period. It is very much to 
be hoped that the editors will succeed in their 
aim to stimulate interest in this vastly under 
researched area, so that a broader perception of 
the diverse roots of European art theory may 
emerge. 

MARGIT THOFNER 
University of Sussex 


Alois Riegl Art History and Theory By MAR- 
GARET IVERSEN. MIT Press 1993. pp. 223. 
£22.50. 

ANYONE INTERESTED in the methodology of art 

history has encountered the various prejudices 

that exist. The history of art historical methods 
of analysis is often obscured beneath the pres- 
sures of those items with which art history con- 
cerns itself—art objects. Yet, agamst these 
pressures, it should be recognrred that a need 
always remains for an art histonan—from 
whatever angle—to return to those who 
founded modem means of examinimg art, the 
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better to re-interpret and assess their own 
efforts It 1s not good enough for the art histor- 
1an to assume that the terms, defininons, and 
ideas—the basics of a philosophy of art his 
tory—are firmly grounded. Rather, it 1s neces- 
sary to interact with those who have gone 
before, to examine their ideas, and to see what 
value those ideas have for present manners of 
thmking 

For precisely these reasons there 1s a renewed 
interest in examimung the foundations of art his- 
tory, and Iversen’s book on Riegl’s thought, as 
a product of this mterest, ıs both an excellent 
and important addition to this slowly growing 
body of work Iversen approaches Riegl not 
just to summarize his thought, an element of 
the book which she executes bnihantly, but to 
tie in Riegl not only to his own influences but 
also the influence which he had on later art his- 
tonans and to indicate further possibiliues for 
a re-interpretanon of his thought which would 
have contemporary significance. It addresses 
and meets the requirements of the problem 
which anyone interested in art histonography 
encounters, and enlightens one of the most 
interesting art historians of the past. 

The book may be divided into two sections 
The first occupies the majonty and consists of 
a summarizing of Riegl’s place m the history 
of art history, his relanonship to contemporary 
theorists, thought, and artworks. A number of 
pots are notable such as the elucidation of 
Regi's correlanon to pomtive empincasm and 
his notion of the kunstwolle: Parncularly 
important 1s the third chapter, in which Iversen 
discusses Riegl’s ‘aesthetics of disintegration’, 
whereby ‘Riegl seems to have recognized a new 
cultural paradigm that accepts that the new 
quickly becomes the old, that the present 
hurtles into the past, that cultures die and that 
there 1s no absolute aesthetic value’ (p 33), a 
process idenufied as dnving the kunstwollen. 
Iversen presents this process in terms of both 
Ruegl’s personal preferences to the art of the 
time, his preferences m discussing art history 
as a whole and the influences which led hım to 
this ponton, notably Schiller and Hegel. 

Iversen also does a remarkable job of repres- 
enung and outlining Rieg]’s main works: Ques- 
tions of Style, Late Roman Art Industry, and The 
Dutch Group Portrait Within the synopsis of 
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these texts, Iversen stresses and illustrates a 
number of points: Riegl’s polemical stance 
against empiricists resulting partially in his 
mterest n ornamentation and the vitalizaton 
of practical art forms as valuated art; his under- 
standing and stance on cultural pluralism and 
an interpretation of its gradual derrvanon, and 
hus thought and conception of a kwastwollen as 
it results in a dialectal relanonship between the 
depicnon and the spectator, such that the 
means of art history reveal the formative 
mental processes of interaction which are a 
necessary aspect of art. 

The second section—the final two chapters 
of the book—consists of Iversen’s estimation 
of Rieg] and her examination of Riegl’s mfu- 
ence on Panofsky In the seventh chaprer, she 
stresses Riegl’s thought on the difference 
between the haptic understanding of art, and 
the optic valuation of it. As will be widely 
known, Riegl sees art emerging from a haptc 
and constructive form, which can be under- 
stood as an aspect of an exercismg of freedom 
through control, to an optic and passive form, 
a relation of the mdrvidual to the depicnon in 
which the viewer’s relinquishes a portion of the 
self. For Iversen, this development ıs one of 
Riegl’s key insights. 

This emphams on the development from 
objectrve to subjective centres on Iversen’s 
reading of The Dutch Group Portrait as under- 
standing the construction of Dutch art m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centunes being 
pmmarily concerned with attention, with the 
depicuon of appearance as it 1s related to the 
viewer and depicted subjectivines, rather than 
as discontinuous images. Iversen’s interpreta- 
tion of Riegl understands him as appropnating 
Hegel’s difference between sculpture and pamt- 
mg to describe the difference between history 
painting and portraiture, one as objective and 
the other as subjective m them respective 
natures. This becomes what Iversen sees as the 
most mnovative aspect of The Dutch Group Por- 
trait, namely, that the viewer is required, m 
confrontation with the depicted figures, to 
complete the sense of the image, to complete 
its sense of depicted reality. 

Iversen, as throughout the book, notes the 
of the development of art—Diderot and, 


through Riegl’s own admittance, Thoré- 
Borger—but declares that Riegl’s thought 1s 
more important because it adds a dynamism to 
the spectator/depicted-perceived/constructed 
relanonship. This dynamism is explored 
poignantly following cus evaluanon of Riegl’s 
thought through various other thinkers— 
Beneviste, Lacan, Michael Fned, Wolfgang 
Kemp and Foucault—such that Iversen convin- 
cingly depicts Riegl as one of the founders of 
the modern sensibility of subjectivity. Both the 
poles of object and subject as they are regulated 
m pictorial form— the ‘allegory of classical epr 
steme’ and the ‘mirror of consciousness’—and 
modem sensibilities of the spectator emerge as 
partially rooted in Riegl's theory. 

The aghth chapter is devoted to the evalu- 
anion of Panofsky’s early thought m reacton 
to Riegl. Iversen examines how Panofsky 
attempted to carry forward Riegl’s project in a 
senes of essays in which he viewed the Renais- 
sance as the properly balanced paradigm for 
understanding and observing the relationship 
of a sensuous receptivity and an active mental 
formulation. She traces Panofsky through his 
rejection of Riegl’s ambiguity, his partial 
acceptance of the neo-Kantian Cassirer, and his 
uptake of Hegelianism m understanding cul- 
tural history as a history of sgmifiers achieving 
a degree of self-sufficiency. 

Panofsky’s development m relation to Riegl 
becomes a series of reformulatons, approprt 
ations and divergences ending m the Remis- 
sance paradigm and resultmg in Iversen’s crit- 
cisms. First, she sees Panofsky’s attempt to 
define an absolute viewpomt to art history as 
misguided, a view which would be corrected 
if Riegl’s insistence on the autonomy of past 
styles is adhered to. Second, Panofsky’s epi- 
stemological approach to the dialectical rela- 
tions of object and subject is found lacking in 
that ıt rejects an ambigunty im the space between 
objects and does not take into account the role 
of the subject—a role which Iversen feels 1s 
properly articulated by Riegl Finally, Iversen 
is more than sympathetic m agreemg with 
Rsegl’s unease with the role of the art histornan 
as spectator—an unease which she notes Panof- 
sky seemed oblivious to. 

I have three minor coitiasms to make about 
this book, each leading mto the next. First, 
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Iversen makes a number of allusions to Hegel. 
However, Riegl’s relanonsip to Hegelian 
thought ıs an area which 1s never elucidated ın 
a clear fashion. Despite the oblique references 
to Hegel, Iversen appears to avoid the contro- 
versial debate that addressing this subject 
would create Iversen’s interpretation of Riegl’s 
relanonship to Hegel ıs also at times difficult 
to agree with, especially since Hegel does not 
emerge ın a strong enough posiuon 1n relanon- 
ship to Riegl’s thought as an influence What 
Rieg] read of Hegel, 1f any, 1s never conndered 

I feel that the Logic might serve as a foundauon 
for re-nterpreting Rieg!’s theones, but perhaps 
this 1s being left to future scholars. Positively, 
however, at least Hegel 1s not ignored. 

The second cntcism 1s the extent to which 
the book is written around references to other 
thinkers. While these are frequently brilhant 
discussions of obvious importance to under- 
standing and assessing Riegl’s thought, at times 
these references seem unnecessary and extran- 
eous. Their purpose is clear—Iversen wants to 
mdicate the basis of Riegl’s thought, luminate 
Riegl as one of the key figures in a new 
approach to art as one of the founders of an 
emphasis on the subjectrve element of the spec- 
tator/depicted relationship, and provide sug- 
gested further avenues of approaching Riegl— 
but Iversen’s explication does not assess Riegl 
m any ‘great deal on this manner Only indica- 
tions of direction are evident. 

Finally, Iversen deals with Riegl’s thought in 
great detail but, at times, there never appears to 
be a full engagement with it. Iversen’s brilliantly 
reconstructs Riegl’s theories but does not pro- 
vide a lucid assessment. The value of what 
Iversen presents is made very clear, but a close 
reading 1s required to understand exactly how 
Iversen would like to value her subject. Riegl’s 
thought emerges as a vital element in the debate 
on both the opponuon of object and subject and 
the developing engagement with a new concep- 
tion of subjectivity. Specifically, the efforts of 
contemporary theonsts (and Panofsky m 
particular) emerge as extraneous in comparison 
to Riegl’s own conceptual thought But Iversen 
successfully and firmly places Riegl within new 
trends of thinking and inchcates that his thought 
is of great importance to contemporary art his- 
torians and theonsts of subjectivity. 


However, having dwelled on these mmor 
points of cniucism, 1t must be said that I found 
this book a brilhant and valuable addition to 
the recent scholarly work. The history of art 
historical scholarship 1s gaining a renewed and 
well-deserved interest and Riegl ıs progress- 
ively bemg understood as one of the key fig- 
ures As Iversen so nghtly notes, the available 
material covering Riegl and others 1s too min- 
umal She has done a remarkable service in 
adding to this body of work, making Rieg]l’s 
thought clear and lucid, and settng the stage 
for a greater interest in his theones It was with 
great delight that J looked forward to reading 
and reviewing this book and I was certainly 
not disappomted 


SCOTT KOTERBAY 
University of St Andrews 


The Bauhaus: Masters and Students by Them- 
selves Edited by PRANK WHITFORD. Conran 
Octopus, London. 1992. pp. 328 inc b & 
w & colour plates £40.00. 

THe BAUHAUS currently functions as a symbol 
for the posmbihty and accomplishments 
enabled by the blending of theory, pracncal 
and applied acuvines, and a renewed valuation 
of fine art and design. It has been scruunized, 
cnuared, and glonfied. However, ıt has been 
rarely presented as a ving institution embody- 
ing 1ts own ideals in the environment which 
those ideas create. The direct effects of its 
teaching methods and the lifestyle created and 
lived by those who took part ın its brief history 
are usually marginalized, written about only 
to illustrate the theones that the school 
championed. 

This book serves to fill in this gap It consists 
of a collection of letters and vanous pieces of 
writng from members and students of the 
Bauhaus, iulustrated by their art works and 
photographs of the life at the insutute. Whit- 
ford sets out to define the school as an institu- 
non populated by real people, pmmarily 
intending the book for a reader with an mterest 
m the Bauhaus, modern art, architecture, 
design, and art education but without special- 
ired knowledge about these areas. The special- 
ist will also find this book valuable, especially 
if seeking out observations and direcnons from 
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previously unexplored angles or searching for 
unpublished documents 

Whitford successfully attempts ‘to bring to 
life not only an institution and its highly ori- 
ginal and influential teaching methods, but also 
the personalities of the artists, craftsmen, and 
students associated with it, the ideas and 
theories on which its activites were based, and 
the dramatic external events that repeatedly 
mfluence its direction and determined its ulti- 
mate fate’ (p 6) He strives—through the use 
of a multitude of sources and images taken 
from the products of the school—to bring the 
Bauhaus to life as a place where students and 
teachers lived. Whitford’s Bauhaus 1s more 
than a place of theories about the mteracnon of 
applied and fine art and design and therr place 
in society and manufactunng processes The 
reader comes to terms with a Bauhaus por- 
trayed as a place of vitalized energy. 

The four penods of the Bauhaus’s history are 
attended to in detail. These four periods cover 
the begimnings of the Bauhaus as an institution 
as well as its three sites— Weimar, Dessau and 
Berm Whitford mtroduces each with an essay 
on that penod and then closely illustrates this 
mtroducnon with selections of letters, diary 
entries, quotations from theoretical sources, 
photographs, and examples of the art work 
produced by the members. 

The subject-matter 1s varied, at umes seem- 
ing inngmificant. However, Whitford’s selec- 
tions illustrate the Bauhaus as an instituton 
that was alive with students, rather than as a 
school of dry theory. Theory 1s not ignored, 
but ıt 18 of secondary importance. Whitford 
concentrates on the students themselves, the 
personalines of the teachers, and the hfe-style 
that was part of the Bauhaus experience Cer- 
tain groups of subjects are particularly interest- 
mg. The teachings and personahty of Johannes 
Itten struck me as represented m an mtriguing 
manner as did the work of Moholy-Nagy, 
both figures illuminating the foundational 
courses of the school The change in Gropius’s 
thought 1s also well represented, in conjunction 
with the effect on the school of the change m 
emphasis towards architectural and apphed 
pracuces. Whitford’s editorial efforts not only 
describe internal aspects of the Bauhaus, but 
also disunctly characterize the effects which the 


Bauhaus had on the outmde world, especially 
its relanon to industry and the nse of National 
Soaalism. 

A number of aspects are excellent and Whit- 
ford achieves his stated am extremely well 
The Bauhaus, as an institute connsung of a 
diverse and lrvely group of thinkers and arusts, 
is brought to life for the reader through Whit- 
ford’s selection of material. A cold and dead 
descnption pulled directly from historical 
documents 1s nowhere ın evidence In particu- 
lar, the history which Whitford provides at the 
begmning of each section 1s wntten m close 
apprommaton with the sources that follow. 
Through his introductions, in correspondence 
with the maternal, the Bauhaus is firmly 
developed for the reader as an insutunon, and 
a thorough understanding of its aims, produc- 
tions, and achievements 18 conveyed 

There are only a few points of minor crit- 
asm which I can make. Though Whitford’s 
book is greatly successful as an introduction to 
the Bauhaus, there is very little theory to come 
to terms with. The documents are, for the most 
part, elements of the Bauhaus’s style of life, 
rather than its theories and contributions to the 
interplay between applied and fine art The 
Bauhaus 1s also romanuazed not only as a great 
place to be as a student, but also as one of the 
few factors which can be mterpreted in oppost 
tion to the Nanonal Socialist trends of Ger- 
many The only contributions which can be 
interpreted as negative are to be found in those 
sources which descnbe the tensions emstng 
between the desire and demands to teach archi- 
tecture, the inclinations of the three chrectors, 
and the conflict of left-wing and right-wing 
elements within the school The final sections 
of the book descnbe the school’s legacy, and 
some cotiasm 1s found there, but an evaluation 
of the Bauhaus 1s, for the most part, lacking 

Nevertheless, I can find little fault with the 
book as a whole It is an excellent source of 
materal for anyone studying the Bauhaus as 
an insutution It is also an excellent source of 
wspiration, either for the ignorant or for those 
with an interest of the Bauhaus who have httle 
specific knowledge about ıt The lack of theory 
and theoreucal writings may be a deficency, 
but ıt leads to a desire on the reader's part to 
study in greater depth the Bauhaus and to 
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mnvestigate specific elements of its history I 
cannot but enthusiastically recommend this 
book. 


SCOTT KOTERBAY 
University of St Andrews 


Fields of Vision. Landscape Imagery and National 
Identity in England and the United States By 
STEPHEN DANIELS. Polity Press. 1993. pp. 257. 
£39.50. 

AT A time of continung concern and no httle 

mterest in questions of national idenuty and the 

coherence of the state, this 1s a umely volume 

In the introducnon, written in 1991, the author 

remarks that: ‘Far from being a nostalgic trace 

of former glory, nanonal heritage in Eastern 

Europe has been a driving force of new polncal 

and economic alignments’ With the dissolu- 

tion of Yugoslavia and ethnic cleansing in 

Bosnia demonstrating a vivid territoral/culb 

tural apartheid, his words have been bome 

home with great force As Daniels wmtes: 

‘National idenuty can take many forms’. 

The volume certainly demonstrates m a 
clearly wnitten, knowledgeable, yet accessible 
manner the mtegraton of the ‘new’ cultural 
geography of the last ten years with the broader 
perspective of cultural studies As such the 
volume deserves a wide audience Its primary 
concern is with the construction, deconstruc- 
tion and indeed reconstruction of myths of 
national identuty through the potent imagery 
of landscape. The contexts are as diverse as the 
Prince of Wales’s Image of Britain (1989) and ns 
thoughts on the environment of St Pauls to 
the ‘over-exposed starlet’, the constructon of 
American Manifest Destiny and its 1cono- 
graphy m mid-nmeteenth-century landscape 
painting, 

A small number of landscape painters const 
tute the primary vehicles for the analyses. 
Joseph Wnghr, Turner, Thomas Cole, Frances 
Palmer and Constable. Each receives an essay 
demonstratmg how ther works have contre 
buted to the envisioning of nationhood. The 
emphasis 1s on England, but the chapters on 
Cole and Palmer concentrate on the North 
American works of these two Bntish-bom 
painters. The landscape architecture of town 
and country is also seen within the same analyt- 
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ical framework ın the form of the modern con- 
troversy over the setting of St Pauls in the City 
of London, and m the form of country house 
and park landscapmg in the work of Repton, 
this last being perhaps the least convinangly 
assembled of the essays. 

The volume 1s indeed arranged as a senes 
of discrete essays, with a very small gesture 
towards cross-referencing between essays, and 
with an introduction and very short condu- 
sion. The cross references and the strong cent- 
ral theme of the volume manage to hold the 
entirety together ın a sausfactory manner. 
However, given the demonstrable importance 
of the exemplification of social and cultural his- 
tory through the iconography of landscape 
painong, it 1s not clear why the essay format 
was preferred to a more coherent monograph. 
was the subject-matter thought to lend itself 
more to the essay format? Is ıt because these 
essays are of varymg ages, and much has 
already been published? Certainly parts of 
chapter 3 have already appeared in two 
journals, part of chapters 4 and 7 in two others, 
as were the arguments for chapters 1 and a 
The rationale for the ordenng of the essays is 
nowhere set out, certamly no historical or spa- 
tial continuity is preserved, and this makes the 
task of gathemng the works around a strong 
central theme all the more important—and 
mdeed it is to the author’s credit that he has 
succeeded so well despite his disregard for the 
conventional historical or geographical unfold- 
mgs of a volume 

The volume is an interesting exercise in 
intertextuality. Damels moves smoothly from 
landscape to canvas to society without stop- 
ping to make methodological points on the 
way, and with cach move adding to our nch- 
ness of understanding of his main theme: the 
interdependence between national idennty and 
‘national landscape’. Thus, Joseph Wright's 
work 1s analyzed m terms of its histoncal con- 
text of spectacle, fantasy and landscape as well 
as in its now more famuliar context of the herr- 
tage reconstrucnon of his work And m the 
best of the essays, the reflexive nature of the 
work of J. M. W. Turner and English land- 
scape are well explored, including as it does, 
Tumer’s verses as well as his canvases 

Some mmor quibbles: one a factual pomt— 
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are the painungs by Emmanuel Gorthieb Leute 
(1864) and Frances Palmer (1868) really both 
called Across the Continent— ‘Westward the course 
of Empire takes its way” If so, might not this 


apparent piece of plagiansm be worth a mer 
uon and its significance pomted out? And did 


Walt Whitman really write a pre-Forster ver- 
sion of Passage to India ın 1871 as the author 
states (p. 192)? Also, to suggest thar Dedham 
Vale in ‘Constable Country’ 1s now safely pro- 
tected because 1t has been granted the status 
of an Area of Outstanding Natural Beaury as 
mmphed on p. 224, 18 certainly going beyond 
the expectations of this reviewer 1n the light of 
the many attacks currently bemg perpetrated 
on rural landscapes whether designated as 
AONB or not! 

Overall, however, Daniels achieves his main 
aim, and the reader 1s left with many examples 
of the interweaving of national mage and land- 
scape umage drawn from that crucial 200 year 
period which witnessed the creauon of new 
states m North Amenca and the constant fash- 
1oning and redefining of others ın Europe. Will 
a consohdated volume dealing with the cultural 
analyms of landscape in the context of 
nationhood now emerge? Certainly the author 
has demonstrated that he possesses the highest 
possible credentials to undertake such a task 


BRIAN SHORT 
University of Sussex 


Adormo’s Aesthetics of Music. By MAX PADDISON. 
Cambndge U.P. 1993. pp. 378. £40.00. 
I SHOULD say at once that this 1s a good book. 
It ıs a brave man who would white at length 
about Adorno’s musical aesthetics, and Max 
Paddison 1s to be applauded for trying it. He 
has achieved something solid, even impec- 
cable—a book which deserves respect. But it 
cannot be said that he always avoids the pitfalls 
implicit m hrs project. The attempt to write an 
expository book about a deliberately unsys- 
tematic thinker such as Adorno, and one with 
strong prejudices to boot, calls for some sturdy 
decision making and for an assertive authorial 
presence. Yet Paddison never allows his evid- 
ent and jusufiable exasperation with Adorno’s 
tortuousness to provoke him into taking an 
adequately hard line, and for the first third of 


his book at least he is quite mtemperately 
self-effacing 

The really big decision which Paddison 
seems not to have made is what makes 
Adorno’s sociological aesthetcs of music 
worth wntng about m the first place Bemg 
famous and a leftist and hard to understand 
might provide grounds of a certam kind. But 
surely if ıt were not for Adormo’s ardent ident- 
fication with musical modernism, and sull 
more for his fascnaung, perverse, critical wnt- 
mg about Mahler, Berg and others, there 
would be little reason to concentrate on what 
he has to say about music, specifically, rather 
than on, say, his wider somology of culture, 
within which music occupies a merely promin- 
ent position. The emphasis 1 crucial For 
unless there is a strong sense that (and why) 
Adomo 1s important for his musical msights 
there ıs scant pomt m wnting a book about 
his ‘aesthetics of music’: and I didn’t discem 
enough such sense in Paddison’s book. 

Of course the problem is a formidable one 
But perhaps the most important part of it con- 
cerns the relation between Adomo’s soaology 
and his music criticism Certamly the terms m 
which his criticism 1s couched are very often 
drawn from his soaology; and Adorno himself 
was clear that the function of his cnucism was 
to expose the social content of music. But ıt 1s 
not obvious that his critical remarks ever acu 
ally depend upon his socologica] thought for 
their truth or interest, and it 1s often a good 
deal more than tempting to read the sociolo- 
gical termmology with winch some of his best 
cnitiasm abounds as having only a metaphor- 
ical relation to his true subject-matter. 

Paddison threatens at imes to come to grips 
with such questions, especially in Chapter 4, 
which 1s the best in the book Ostenmbly con- 
cerning Adomo’s conception of a ‘material 
theory of form’, the chapter 1s m fact a search- 
mg critique of Adomo’s conception of Alban 
Berg’s Piano Sonata Op. 1, and in particular of 
the relanon between Adorno’s techmical ana- 
lyses of Berg’s sonata and his philosophical and 
sociological interpretations of it. Paddison 
shows m convincing detail that that relation is 
not as mtimate as Adorno might wish one to 
believe; and in an appendix Paddison builds on 
the pomt, by giving a practical demonstration 
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of the kand of analysis of which he believes that 
Adomo should have avaded himself. But this 
1s as far as he goes The really important 
investigauon—into the relanon between 
Adorno’s crincal concepnon of Berg’s music 
and his sociological theonzmg—is never 
undertaken, and there 1s little sign that Paddi- 
son recognizes the issue as an essential one 

What Paddison does attempt to do 1s to situ 
ate Adomo’s musical thought within the con- 
stellanion of his wider cheoretcal concerns 
Here he meets with some success, despite what 
seems an unnecessary reluctance to cut a 
rougher swathe through the knots and tangles 
of Adorno’s dialectic Paddison speaks often 
enough of ‘going agamst the grain’ in his inter- 
pretanon of Adorno But his rebelliousness, 
although laudably mouvated, stops short of 
what might have been useful; and his exegesis 
loses ın clarity as a result 

Adormo’s preferred style for publicanon, 
which manages to be both verbose and over- 
compacted, presents a real barner to compre- 
henson, especially when his emphasis 1s soc- 
ological. If one ws lucky there will be a letter 
on the same subject where Adomo expresses 
himself less unhelpfully; and Paddison makes 
good use of these. But otherwise the expositor 
faces an uphill struggle Adorno is extremely 
difficult to paraphrase except in Adomoese, 
which, as a number of Paddison’s glosses 
show, 18 an unperspicuous idiom ın any hands 
Indeed the problem of trying to say what it 1s 
thar Adorno 1s trying to say leads Paddison too 
often to allow Adomo mmply to keep on 
saying it in ns own words, at which points 
the book begins to read lke a rather dreary 
commentary, complete with the onginal 
German in square brackets after every other 
word of Enghsh. One mmagines that these tac- 
tics will appeal only to that minonty of readers 
who could understand Adomo in the onginal 
if they wanted to, but who choose to read Pad- 
dison instead. 

Things improve, however, when Paddison 
attempts to set Adomo in a wider context— 
Le , m a context which mcludes Hegel, Weber, 
Lukács, Benjamin and Krenek. His discussions 
of the intellectual background to Adorno’s 
(partial) concepnons of mediation and of 
musical material are the most interesung and 
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the most genuwmely explanatory parts of the 
first half of his book But Paddison does make 
life harder by electing not to explain some of 
Adorno’s key terms. If the reader embarks on 
this book unclear what Adomo means by 
‘fetish character’, for instance, then he 1s 
unlikely to finish ıt any the wiser, although 
the term appears often. This tendency—to take 
arbitrary bits of Adorno’s terminology for 
granted—senously vinates Paddison’s achieve- 
ment in the earler chapters; and even in the 
later parts, where the emphasis 1s more securely 
and more rewardingly on the musical side of 
Adomo's thought, Paddison 1s still prone, at 
crucial moments, to over-idennfy with his sub- 
ject Sentences such as the following are 
‘Furthermore, the form-grving 
aspects of the work are by no means to be 
regarded as mainly the result of “conscious” 
processes of rationahzation and control of 
musical matenal’. One sees what he means— 
but the hazards of trymg to think like Adorno 
are unignorable here 

In the end, then, I found aspects of Paddi- 
son’s book frustraong. But I don’t want to take 
away from what he has achieved Adorno’s Aes- 
thetics of Music 1s always well organized, often 
helpful, usually mteresting, and of an rre- 
proachable standard of scholarliness (there are 
eighty pages of notes and bibliography, which 
many will welcome). Perhaps if it had been just 
a mite less scholarly, and a touch more bloody 
mmded, the book would have been truly fas- 
cmating, but then it would also have been a 
very different book, and probably not the one 
which Paddison set out to write. 


AARON RIDLHY 


common’ 


University of Southampton 


The Fine Art of Repetition Essays in the Philo- 
sophy of Music By perme xivy. Cambndge 
U.P. 1993. pp 373 £1295, cdothbound, 
£37.50 

A NEw book by Peter Kivy 1s always some- 

thing to look forward to. It 1s hard to think of 

another wniter on aesthetics of whom we can 
be so sure of sumulanng or controversial ideas 
expressed in lively lucid prose. 

This book collects essays from four decades, 
subdivided into five sections. There are essays, 
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familiar to the specialist, on Platonism m musc 
and on authennaty in performance, on opera, 
essays on Darwm, Kant, Mozart and Matthe- 
son which belong to the history of ideas, a sec- 
tion on music and emotion contamimg two 
hghter pieces on Hanslick and a fmal section 
mecluding the tte essay. 

Kivy's version of Platonism is so well argued 
that the non—Platonrst may well feel hke reply- 
mg, after Agrippa, ‘Almost thou persuadeth 
me’ But since I hope to deal with these issues 
at greater length and since what needs to be 
said cannot be said m the space of a review I 
shall restrict my comments to what Kivy says 
about opera and to the rather striking positon 
taken up in The Fine Art of Repetition. 

Kivy’s papers on opera recapitulate and 
defend the pomnon taken up in his book, 
Osmin’s Rage The claim 1s that the life of oper- 
atic characters is imparted by the sheer beauty 
of the music. It is an Ilusion that they have 
‘psychological depth’ (167) The music of opera 
cannot generate what he calls ‘ficnanal truths’ 
comparable to those in Shakespeare or Dosto- 
evaky except by imaginatve extrapolauon 
(171-2) Mozart, for mstance, had little msight 
into human nature. 

Let me begin by making a distinction. The 
first thesis 1s that the music of opera cannot tell 
us anything about the characters which 1 not 
mpat in the libretto and dramatic action. The 
second is that music cannot tell us deep things 
about character. 

The first thesis is false. To show that ıt 1s 
false we need examples. I cannot do more than 
produce a few. Britten’s Peter Gnmes begins 
with a scene im the Coroner’s Court. Peter's 
apprentice has died m suspicious circum- 
stances. The Coroner, Swallow, mstructs Peter 
to take the oath. Swallow's recital of ‘I swear 
by almighty God that the evidence J shall give’ 
1s punched out to assertive confident chords 
On Peter's repention, the orchestral accom- 
paniument shifts to a remote harmonic area 
Peter’s enunciation is slow and distant. The 
very opening establishes, through this, some- 
thing about Peter not evident in text and 
action. He 1s incompetent, unwordly and out 
of touch with life’s demands 

Another example In the great Finale to Act 
Il of the Marriage of Figaro the Count believes 


he has trapped his wife’s lover ın the bedroom. 
In the coda to the duet, Almaviva vows that 
the boy, whom he presumes is Cherubmo, 
shall die. But the sensuous accompamment 1s 
of clarinets and bassoons 1n runs of thirds (bars 
88 ff) Itis obviously unsuitable. Is his vow not 
to be taken seriously? Mann and Dent think 
that the music tells us the women already have 
him m thar power. I suggest the Count gets a 
perverse erouc thnill from suppomng his wife 
to be unfaithful? Whatever 1s the case, the 
music ıs telling us something not evident in the 
words and action alone. On my reading this is 
something which carnes genuine psychological 
insight. If anything is deep, this 1s and if this 
is deep the second thesis is also false. 

Indeed Kivy himself m the 1991 paper on 
Opera Talk (p 158), quotes Dent’s remark that 
the Countess makes a gesture of resignation 
just before the begmning of her famous Act Il 
sc. I aria, ‘part of the Countess 1s that gesture’, 
but the gesture is m the music I wonder 
whether Kivy has been led to conclude from 
the childishness of Mozart’s correspondence 
that he was incapable of depth m his operas. 
The inference 1s unjustified. 

One other purling remark is the claim that 
it is the beauty of the music which carries the 
illusion. ‘Beauty’ 1s not a property of all good 
music or all good operanc music. Does Kivy 
think that ‘beautiful’ 1s an appropriate descrip- 
tion of Woxzeck? As far as the general claim is 
concemed, a survey of standard commentaries 
on the great operas, William Mann or Dent on 
Mozart, del Mar on Strauss and Budden on 
Verdi will furnish us with plenty of 
counter-exam ples. 

In the ttle essay, “The Fine Art of Repetir- 
ton’, Kivy disongwshes three models which 
have played a role m thinking about music, 
the orgame, the literary and what he calls the 
‘wallpaper model’. It is the Last model which, 
somewhat surpnsingly, he regards as giving 
the most accurate picture As be remarks, these 
models are assocated with the need to give 
pure music (or ‘music alone’, to use his pre- 
ferred term) the status of a fine art. The literdry 
mode] has three variants’ the discourse model 
which sees music as a kind of argument, the 
dramatic model which views music as a kind 
of ‘emotive stage play’ and the narrative model 
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which likens it to a kind of story All three 
founder on the role of repetition in music 
(hence the utle) It is the role of repetition 
which makes an arabesque or 2 figured carpet 
a better model though, unlike other kinds of 
patterns, music can be both deeply expressive 
and deeply moving (358) (The posinon 1s 
reminiscent of Hanshck’s remarks ın the open- 
ing of chapter 3 of On the Beautiful in Music.) 

There ıs, perhaps, 2 natural reply that the 
repetidon in music 1s a means by which we 
grasp the thematic material. The pomt of the 
repeat of the exposiuon might appear to be just 
that, an opportunity for the listener to get a 
grasp of the material which ıs to be ‘developed’ 
in the following section Well, naturally, if you 
take a discourse model of music you will 
assume, m the case of musc which 1s likely to 
be familar to the hstener, that the expomtion 
repeat can be dropped. For Kivy, the pattern 
is thereby disrupted. As he puts it, the repet- 
tion just is the pattern (353). The connection 
between theory and practice 1s particularly dlu- 
munating here 

A model 1s a model, not a theory, and the 
different models suit, different kinds of music 
The organic model surely partcularly suits 
the symphonic music of Sibelius where the 
themes frequently grow out of fragments 
without there being much exact repetition 
Equally the dramanc model may characterize 
some music, music properly descnbed as 
involving a struggle between themane groups 
or key systems, for example Perhaps this 1s 
the most apt descnption of some of Nielsen’s 
symphonies ‘Wallpaper’ is the most suitable 
epithet for mmumalism, and for much mim 
imalism, such as Adams, Glass and the dread- 
ful Gorecki, 1ts pejoranve iumplicanons ought 
not to be suppressed; we make exceptions 
perhaps for Steve Reich whose mterior dec- 
oration is at least as good as anything to be 
found at Harrods. 

But the model which 1s most relevant to the 
music Kivy discusses, which is western music 
from 1500 to 1945, 18 a model which he does 
not consider, rhetoric. There can be little doubt 
that musical construction was based on rhetor- 
ical structure once Quinulhan’s treatise became 
available m the early fifteenth century. Repet- 
tion 1s 2 cruaaal part of rhetonc In my regener- 
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ate days I was told that sermons, like Gaul, 
needed to be divided into three parts. The tr- 
parute division of sonata form reflects this The 


rhetorical significance of repetitton iw not 
merely formal but instructive. Indeed art quite 


generally was expected to be didactic. (I refer 
readers to the entry on Music and Rhetonc m 
the ‘New Grove’) The model of rhetonc 1s 
less applicable to serial music and, indeed, the 
absence of repetinon here makes the music hard 
to understand if, undeed, serial music can ever 
be understood as we understand the music of 
the great period of Western culture 

In sum, whatever my reservations, the 
unportance of this book ıs obvious Anybody 
with even a passing interest mn the aesthetics of 
music will want to read Kivy’s collection of 
essays For the specialist they are mdispensable 
But an index would have been welcome. 


R A. SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


Literary Interest: The Limits of Anti-Formalism. 
By sTeVEN Knapp. Harvard U P. 1993 pp. 
165. £23.95. 

LITERARY INTEREST may be a misleading title for 
this unusual book. Although wntten by a Pro- 
fessor of English, and addressed pnmanly to 
Enghsh colleagues, ıt ıs remarkable for it 
detailed and assured pursuit of philosophical 
questions, to the neglect of what literary critics 
habitually find of greatest interest. Works of 
literature are used here to support or illustrate 
arguments which are aesthetic, metaphysical, 
ethical. 

In Knapp’s first chapter, on Paradise Lost, 
imagery, the heroic style, narrative, even his- 
tory, personal or pohtcal, are deliberately 
excluded, in order to debate the possibilities of 
free will. I am all m favour of cnuamng the 
justice and goodness of Milton’s God, but not 
at the expense of commuting Milton to such 
an impossibly pure concept of freedom that to 
hold Adam and Eve responmble for anything 
would be an injustice. 


It 1s not perhaps surprismg, in the stress of 
competition of market forces now unleashed in 


higher education, and 2 corresponding loss of 
shared values and common purpose, that many 


teachers of English should have turned to 
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philosophy, with a variety of ambiuons. But 
as the philosopher to whom they have turned 
most readily is the deconstructive Derrida, it is 
equally unsurprising that the results have been 
highly uncertain 

This 1s not, however, Knapp’s direction It 
is rather a part of his purpose to carcumscribe 
uncertainty, which ceases to be disconcerung 
or dangerous once it 1s understood as author- 
ized, m Keats’s Negative Capability, 
example, by the very nature of literary mten- 
tion. That is one way of looking at it. 

But the main part of Knapp’s book is a 
redefinition of the New Cnrtucs’ Concrete Uni- 
versal: that the value of poetry lies m 1ts com- 
bination of particular and universal, of unity 
and complexty. Knapp situates the universal 
in the typical emotons and objects of poetry's 
subject-matter, and the parucular m the poem 
itself and its unique recombination of its ingre- 
dients. This produces the following defimton 
of hterary interest (the subject of the book): ‘an 
interest ın representations that construct new 
compositions of thought and value out of pre- 
existing relanons between words and objects 
and the responses associated with them (where 
the “objects” in question are actually types of 
persons, achons, and situations as well as of 
“things”)' (P. 89). 

This ıs a thoughtful, comprehensive state- 
ment, but I doubt, even so, whether it would 
explam such a vexed, borderline issue as our 
decision to read Gibbon as an ironist rather 
than historian. 

I doubt too whether Knapp’s redefininon of 
the concrete universal works, as apparently 
mrended, to refute the Socranc/Platonic objec- 
tion that poetry, in comparison with other arts, 
is particular when it should be universal, and 
universal when it should be partcular. But as 
the original objection 1s so obviously perverse, 
it probably doesn’t matter anyway. 

Literary Interest is subtitled “The Limits of 
Ant-Formalism’, and we may acknowledge 
the tumelmess and effectiveness of its re- 
examination of the New Critics, Wimsatt in 
particular. 

Knapp also turns his attention to the New 
Historicists, m a more sceptical chapter. Their 
revision of accepted accounts of the past cannot 
determine our ethical and polincal choices m 


for 
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the present. He attempts to undermine as self- 
contradictory Fredric Jameson’s project in The 
Political Unconscious of finding interest and 
resource m past justifications of class socety by 
re-reading them as the utopian promuse of a 
universal classless society to come But Jame- 
zon’s project ceases to be self-contradictory 
once ıt Clearly acknowledges that a present 
commutment to a classless society was not 
shared by class apologists of the past. 

The conclusion of Knapp’s discussions is that 
the self too 1s a concrete universal particular in 
the unigue past to which it 1s morally bound, 
but typical in 1ts relation to the future, m which 
one self’s actions might be performed by 
another, who shared similar commitments and 
opportunities. Hence the appeal of works of 
literature, which enhance our sense of what 1t 
is to be an agent. ; 

This is a modest conclusion, and may be for 
many a disappomtng answer to the bold, or 
even rash, question posed at the begmning of 
his chapter on Literary Walue what is the bene- 
fit, if any, of literary mterest? 

Most critics would, I think, prefer to avoid 
attempting a detailed answer to such a ques- 
tion. If you conclude that there is no benefit, 
no one will take any notice, and if you conclude 
that there is, and even if you say what you 
think that benefit 1s, no one will thank you 

I am reminded here of F.R. Leavis’s impa- 
tient refusal to philosophize: that the task of 
criticism is to avoid the abstract (or universal), 
and to discriminate on the bass of very com 
crete and particular responses (‘Literary Crit- 
asm and Philosophy’ m The Common Pursuit, 
1952). That this is a somewhat limited and 
complacent posinon will not need much insist- 
ence today But it is precisely today, m its 
sombre hours of government threat and cut- 
back, that we do need to defend the particular 
value of hterary study, even if we do not use 
Leavis’s arguments to do so Otherwise, its 
discouragement 1s likely to continue apace But 
we need also to defend it as part of a common 
educational activity, which includes other sub- 
jects (e.g., the sciences, and philosophy). It 1s 
this broader type of defence which Knapp 
might be well equipped to make, although as 
an Amencan he might feel the task to be less 
urgent In any case, I am grateful to have learnt 
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so much from readmg his elegant, wide- 
ranging, and clearly wntten book. 


DAVID BALL 
Anglia Polytechnic University 


Tragedy and Philosophy. Edited by N. GRORGO- 

POULOS. Macmillan Press. 1993 pp. 221. 

» £40.00. 

THIS WORK, consisting of essays by nine well- 
established American philosophers plus one 
contnbutnon by a professor of literature from 
the University of Essen in Germany, contains 
no startling conceptual or historical revelations 
for those who have already thought about 
tragedy, or, indeed, about philosophy The 
book’s very tle might make one wary For, 
under such a heading, the scope for various 
kinds of familar philosophical chicanery is 
especially wide. 

One might expect at least three rather differ- 
ent kinds of things here Attempts may be 
made to advance ‘philosophical theones’ about 
the nature of tragedy as a literary genre Hap- 
piy, there isn’t a great deal of this; though a 
number of contributors do seem to believe 
that, whatever may be said about the parncular 
literary genre, what tragedy really 1s, what 
truly constitutes the ‘tragic’ /n life, 18 a question 
that can in pnociple be answered, with more or 
less authority, and that such an answer would 
amount to something more than a supulatirve 
or persuasive defmiuon Whereas it seems to 
me (rather as it did to Mors Watz, for 
instance, 10 his excellent article, “Tragedy’, in 
The Encycopaedia of Philosophy, ed P 
Edwards, vol 8, which our authors might con- 
sider having a look at) not only that the great 
variety of works we call tragedies will not be 
found to share some common set of features 
allowing us to affirm, as if ıt were a discovery, 
“All tragedies have x, y and z ın common’, but 
also that ‘tragedy’, and its adjecnval demvat- 
Ives, are not used in such a way that we could 
expect to propound any really interesting thesis 
based on those usages In other words, when 
‘theones of tragedy’ seem particularly revela- 
tory — whether they are about a literary genre, 
or take the form of disquisitions purporting to 
discern the truly tragic m life itself—this 1s usu- 
ally because these theones and meditations 


happen to chime in with our own preferences 

This is not to say that such discussions about 
tragedy are wholly misguided or unimportant. 
What, after all, could be more important to us 
than the development and artculaton of our 
own preferences? The crucial point, however, 
1s to see these theories for what they are and 
not to attribute to them, any more than to 
those rather subjective preferences which some 
of them may seem to reinforce, any compre- 
hensive or final validity Unlike the authors of 
this volume, some people would thus be 
reluctant to call these theones philosophical at 
all. 

Secondly, m a work with this title one might 
expect to find discussions and interpretations 
of classic theones of tragedy, from Anstotle’s 
to the most recent, with a view simply to 
achieving a better understanding of what these 
theorists actually meant A number of papers 
could be said to fall into this category: the first 
two m the book, J. P. Anton’s ‘Nietrsche’s 
Cnuque of Anstotle’s Theory of Tragic Emo- 
tions’ and Roland Galle’s “The Disyuncton of 
the Tragic Hegel and Nietzsche’ being the 
most noteworthy Despite the fact that Galle 
operates with an unhistornical and polemical 
abstraction which he calls ‘the Enlightenment’, 
and which he tends to find manifestranons of 
whenever he reads an eighteenth-century 
writer (an indefensible German habit going 
back to Herder and Hegel and lingering on into 
twentieth—-century marasm), those two papers 
will have some interest for histonans of mne- 
teenth century thought. 

It 1s pleasing to see a number of discussions 
of idividual dramauc and other works 
throughout this volume, so that abstract theor- 
izing has some basis in the authors’ experience 
of art Yet, more often than not, ‘tragedy’ and 
‘tragic’ are not confined to their use in charac- 
tertzing a certain kind of play (or somenmes a 
novel or even a nomtterary work of art) but 
employed much more widely to mdicate a per- 
vasive attitude of mind or Weltenschaaung, such 
as Unamuno most famously evoked in Del 
Sentimiento Triégico de la Vida (1912)—even 
though, significantly enough, in that work of 
well over 300 pages, it isn’t possible to find a 
single short paragraph where what Unamuno 
means by his ‘tragic sense’ 1s concisely stated. 
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And the authors of Tragedy and Philosophy often 
do what Unamuno did, though in a far less 
engaging way they try to develop ‘philosoph- 
ies of hfe’ I will return to this in a moment. 

Thirdly, one might expect to find new ver- 
sions of what the late Walter Kaufmann did 
memorably well over 25 years ago, ın 2 book 
with the same ntle attempts to unravel the 
‘philosophy’ in tragedy, in the great dramas of 
the ancient world, and m Shakespeare, Racine, 
Schiller, Goethe and so on to the present As 
the editor 1s at some pams to explain in his 
‘Introducnon’, however, what Kaufmann did 
long ago 1s not repeated here. Rather than look- 
ing for the supposed ‘philosophical import’ of 
individual tragedies, many of the present con- 
tnbutors seek to jusufy talk about philosophy 
itself as tragic; they look for the “Tragedy in 
Philosophy’. Among other things, ths leads 
some contributors, as the editor ommously 
tells us, to ‘offer new ways of pmlosophizmng’ 
(pp 2-3). 

In fact, the book is positvely intended to be 
at least as much an exploranon of what can and 
should now be regarded as philosophy as it is 
a philosophical examination of tragedy Per- 
sonally I didn’t find any of these ‘new ways’ in 
the least tempting. 

For example, Drew Hyland’s paper on 
‘Philosophy and Tragedy m the Platonic Dia- 
logues’ makes some interesting points about 
Plato, but it is astomshmg to find Professor 
Hyland embracing, as somehow applicable 
today, a concepnon of philosophy that doubt- 
less made perfectly good sense to Plato’s own 
coterie im fourth-cencury Athens, but must 
surely seem utterly brrarre 1f advocated by an 
academic philosopher at the end of the twenn- 
eth century. In the following passage, how- 
ever, Hyland 1 not just describing Plato’s own 
view. “The philosophic enterpnse, through and 
through erotic, secks to hold the whole 
together, as one Without doubt that enterprise 
is doomed to failure Yet even m the failure, 
precisely by striving to achieve the umpossible, 
the pursuit may be the most noble of lives. 
And that 1s why philosophy, like the human 
erouc condition of which it 1s a high manifesta- 
nuon, is tragic... ’(pp 133-34) Thisis the kind 
of stuff I used to have to chastise visitng North 
Amenican graduate students for back m the late 
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1960s. For, as we know, once ‘philosophy’ 1s 
allowed to mean something like ‘outlook’ or 
‘the search for an outlook’, an outlook on ‘life’ 
or on ‘thmgs in general’, a Pandora’s box 1s 
opened. not only giving carte blanche to the 
most gifted and artculate purveyors of enga- 
ging personal visions—Schiller, Hegel, Schop- 
enhauer, Nietzsche, Unamuno himself, all of 
whom (with the curious excepnon of 
Unamuno) are frequently alluded to m Tragedy 
and Philosophy, but also giving permission for 
speculative take off to the least gifted too, to 
just about anyone with an academic appomt- 
ment in philosophy who fances himself (and, 
not least, herself) as a sage. For all its own Lm- 
Itations, one of the greatest virtues of the much 
abused ‘analytc’ philosophy of the recent past 
was that it rendered this parncular form of self- 
mndulgence inadmissible m the classroom. 

But fashions have changed The philo- 


` sophers who wrote Tragedy and Philosophy 


seem almost unaffected by the ‘analytic’ tradi- 
tion By and large, they wnte as if they had 
never been constrained by its disciple, as if 
no one had ever pressed upon them distincnons 
between sense and non-sense, argument and 
assertion, armchair speculaton and science... 
Most of the contributors would seem to agree 
with Richard Kuhns who in a disarmingly 
naive essay entitled “Tragedy: its contnbution 
to a theory of objects and the emonons'’, tells 
us what many hght- and medium-weight 
American philosophers see themselves as doing 
nowadays. ‘We have survived the death of pos- 
Itivistic, analytic, linguistic philosophy in the 
era of modernity, we emerge now. . . into the 
realm of the post-modern— wondering just 
what that refers to’ (Quite mght, one feels, 
they showld wonder ) ‘One consequence of our 
uncertamnty’, Kuhns continues, ‘has been a 
broadening of the professional subjects thought 
proper to the practce of philosophy ’ 
(‘Professional subjects thought proper.. '— 
what can he be talkmg about? Anyway, let it 
pass, the essential point comes out a little later.) 
‘So that in the post-modern era, presumably 
ours for the next several years, philosophy has 
looked about for enriching sources to 
mgest.. One source has been tragedy. 
Can tragedy tell philosophy anything at all... 
I shall develop the thesis that tragedy has a lot 
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To the Editor, British Journal of Aesthetics. 
DEAR DR DEY, 


A reviewer's hfe is not without its problems. Some of them, however, can be self-inflicted, as 
is the case with D.E B. Pollard’s review (BJA 33:4) of Intimate Conflict Contradiction in Literary 
and Philosophical Discourse (State Unrvermty of New York Press, 1992). Rather than assess the 
volume that was published, the reviewer fabricates a set of problems—as well as a uresome, 
alltoo-predictable series of villams— with which to do battle 

In particular four issues appear to haunt the reviewer (1) ‘the intended target’ and the ‘kind of 
audience’ anticipated by the volume; (2) the ‘patchwork’ of ‘predictable elements’ that comprise 
the mtroduction; (3) the belief that ‘sıx papers have gained little by appearing within the same set 
of covers’; (4) the ‘amusmg ummodesty’ the editor shows by praising the work of his conmbutors 
Concernmg the volume’s supposed lack of a clear target and audience, I recommend reading 
the first two paragraphs on page 1 of Intimate Conflia for a concise statement of the volume’s 
subject-matter, its intended audience, and its projected conclusions. Not one word of this state- 
ment was assessed in the review 

The second issue demonstrates the reviewer's need to perceive villains m place of careful analysis 
and reasoned argument. The introduction to Intimate Conflict is reviewed as ‘predictable’ and 
‘patchwork’ because I discuss M. C. Escher, Jacques Derrida and Marun Heidegger at certain 
junctures Mennon of Escher 1s ‘predictable’, Derrida is ‘now mandatory’, and Heidegger a useless 
‘four-page aside’ because he ‘1s not so much as mentioned by the other contributors’ The reviewer 
says nothing at all about how I discuss Escher ın relation to Wittgenstem and Douglas Hofstadter 
and then use that discussion to cnticize conceptions of conflict and contradicuon to Heidegger’s 
‘The Ongm of the Work of Art’ and Dernda’s The Truth in Painting. To do so might be to 
recognize an unpredictable argument that unites the three mayor components of my introduction. 
Moreover, when has it become a rule for mtroductons to cite and discuss only those authors 
mentioned by contributors? Indeed why doesn’t the reviewer complain that my discussions of 
Wittgenstemn and Hofstadter are not echoed in the essays that follow? 

When Pollard turns to pursue his third problem, he faults Henry Johnstone’s analyms of a 
passage in Hesiod for being too succinct and for not arguing sufficiently for the general claims 
advanced ın two of its sentences. Charles Aluer’s and Mil Clark’s essays are cnuared for their 
length and for the detail with which they engage the philosophical, psychological, theological 
and aesthetic ramifications of contradiction in Freud, Plato and Milton Johnstone's opening 
essay 1s brief (4 pages), and Alteri’s and Clark’s conmbutions are substantial (36 and 52 pages, 
respecovely). All three essays take the ume needed to explore the range of issues attendant upon 
Hesiod’s, Plato’s and Milton’s dramatizanons of different forms of contradiction (strife among 
competing truth-claims, ironic self-evasion, and originary paradox, respectrvely) that undermine 
the logical pre-eminence of the principle of non-contradicnon (See pages 20-24 of the mtroduc- 
tion for an exposition of this claim.) The passage ın Hestod’s Theogony at issue ıs three lines 
long, and Henry Johnstone unpacks carefully and sucanctly its philological and philosophical 
mmphcations. Why does the reviewer begrudge him the appropriate space? And why does the 
reviewer conceal the fact that Johnstone does deed exemplify the claums made ın the only two 
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generalities about “Western avilization’ he ventures? Three examples follow immediately m the 
same paragraph and the ensumg discussion of Hesiod represents a fourth, sustained piece of 
evidence Pollard shows he 1s not interested m the closely argued detail of these essays, he occludes 
the argumentative integnty of individual essays and makes no attempt to assess the strong concep- 
tual linkage among the essays and their mtroducton. 

Why? The reviewer's comments on Marc Shell’s essay on Kant and Hegel and mme on poetic 
metaphor provide clues Shell errs by taking Conunental philosophers senously, whereas Pollard 
knows that ‘Kant hardly qualifies’ as a ‘major logician’ and that Hegel and Marx are no better 
company than Heidegger and Dernda. The wrong philosophers are cited, and ‘the more technical 
aspects of formal logic as such’ are ignored. For the reviewer, Marc Shell’s dabbling in Kant, 
Hegel and Marx must be a mug’s game by definiuon. My essay on poetic metaphor provides no 
easy villains with which to remonstrate, and Pollard scatters a few compliments regarding ‘some 
reasonable critical comments on the work of both Brooke-Rose and I A. Richards’ and ‘some 
interesting use of actual poencal examples’. Besides damning with famt praise, he detects ‘the 
smell of old news’ about an argument concemmmg the contextual understanding of poetic metaphor 
that I myself strive to show has strong dassical and modern antecedents. All the new dimensions 
of the argument—especially the crucial connection between metaphor and contradicuon—are 
sunply ignored by Pollard He also misrepresents the ‘acknowledgement of more recent work 
besides that of Lakoff and Johnson’ that my argument encompasses. Paul Ricoeur, Eva Feder 
Kittay, Charles Hartman, Stephen David Ross, Richard Moran, Roman Jakobson, Tzvetan Todo- 
rov, Umberto Eco, Michael Cabot Haley, Derek Bickerton, W Ross Winterowd, John Searle, 
Marcus B Hester, Israel Scheffler, Max Black, Iming Massey, Laurence Perrine, Jacques Dernda, 
Paul de Man, Richard Rorty, Walker Percy, James Fernandez, J. David Sapir and J Chnstopher 
Crocker all have work on metaphor contemporaneous with or more recent than Lakoff and 
Johnson that I assess, discuss, ate or acknowledge. These are facts. What will please a reviewer 
set against the carefully crafted efforts of others who apparently do not share his views? 

Such biased judgement places my alleged ‘amusing ummodesty’ ın a different hight. The only 
sentence that the reviewer quotes from the mtroduction he mocks because I choose to praise the 
‘excellent’ contributions of my essayists—one sentence of editomal enthusiasm amid hundreds of 
exposition and analysis. Pollard’s is not simply a bad review, it’s an egregiously unjust one. It’s 
this latter fact alone that has prompted me to write. 


Professor BRIAN G. CARAHER 
Queen’s Umivernty of Belfast 
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ART, THE COMMUNITY'S MEDICINE 


Peter Lewis 


PHILOSOPHERS INTERESTED in the nature of art have tried to give an account of 
the relation of art to other significant human activities as a way of explaining 
why art matters. Medicine, and the idea of art as medicine, have frequently 
been invoked in this connection. Most famously, Aristotle suggested that 
tragedy can effect a katharsis of emotions such as pity and fear, ‘katharsis’ 
being in one of its uses a medical term for purging or purifying dangerous 
processes. Nietzsche employs medical terminology in many of his works. In 
The Birth of Tragedy, for example, we are told that when man is nauseated by 
the horror and absurdity of existence, ‘art approaches as a saving sorceress, 
expert at healing’, tragedy being ‘the quintessence of all prophylactic powers 
of healing’.! Collingwood, too, is prepared to characterize art in terms of 
medicine, as he indicates with the final sentence of The Principles of Ant 
(henceforth PA): ‘Art is the community’s medicine for the worst disease of 
mind, the corruption of consciousness’ (p. 336).? 

It might well appear that Collingwood’s espousal of the medical analogy is 
at odds with his well-known view that ‘art proper cannot be any kind of craft’ 
(p. 26). And, no doubt, some will take this as further support for Richard 
Wollheim’s judgement of PA as a ‘carelessly written’ work.’ I hope to show 
in this paper that Collingwood is not guilty of careless inconsistency and that 
his view of art as the community’s medicine, understood in the light of his 
analysis of the acute problems raised by the medical analogy, helps illuminate 
the place of art in society. 


I 


We use the word ‘mediane’ to refer to a particular kind of stuff or substance 
we take when we are unwell—as in ‘a bottle of medicine’ or ‘a spoonful of 
sugar helps the medicine go down’—as well as to the practice, the science or 
art, of medicine. The word ‘art’ is also used in a similarly dual fashion to refer 
to individual works as well as to the practice or institution or discipline of 
art. The conception of individual works of art as analogous to particular 
brands of medicine is what underlies Picasso’s famous remark that great art 
cures toothache. But to think of art in this way is, evidently, to think of it as 
2 means to an end, as a means to the realization of ‘a state of mind in the 
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artist’s audience’ (p. 30). It is just such a conception of art which Collingwood 
attacks ın Chapter Two, §5, of PA. 

Although Collingwood clams to find this conception of art in the works 
of ‘a very large school of modern psychologists, and of critics who adopt 
their way of speaking’ (p. 30), he identifies only I. A. Richards as one of its 
advocates (see the footnote to page 35). Great art, according to Richards, 
owes its ‘supreme place in human life’ to its capacity to effect a balancing or 
reconciliation between the opposing impulses aroused by particular works. 
Art thus promotes both psychological and physiological welfare, for the ‘all- 
ordering experience’ of tragedy, and ‘the balanced poise . . . characteristic of 
all the most valuable experiences of the arts’, is ‘an indication that all is nght 
here and now in the nervous system ’.* 

Collingwood’s argument against this kind of theory is presented in the form 
of a dilemma. ‘Either the stimulation of certain reactions in its audience is the 
essence of art, or it is a consequence arising out of its essence in certain 
circumstances’ (p. 34). In the working out of the dilemma Collingwood relies 
on an analogy with the role of medical drugs. In this respect, he seems to 
have been influenced by D. G. James, to whom he refers (see footnote to page 
34), and who had attended Wittgenstein’s lectures at Cambridge in which 
Wittgenstein too had rejected psychological theories of art.° 

Collingwood’s comment on the second horn of this dilemma is that, inter- 
preted in this way, the theory 1s irrelevant to understanding the nature of art, 
just ‘as a pharmacologist’s account of the effect of a hitherto unanalysed drug 
would be irrelevant to the question of its chemical composition’ (p. 35). That 
is, even 1f it ıs true that (great) art does, sometimes, cure toothache or produce 
a reconciliation between opposing emotional impulses, this tells us nothing 
about what art is, what constitutes art or greatness in art. Evidently, a theory 
of the consequences of art is worth while only in so far as it ties in with a 
theory of what art 1s. 

Turning, then, to the first horn of the dilemma, that stimulating reactions 
is the essence of art, Collingwood comments, 


If art is art only so far as ıt stimulates certain reactions, the artist as such ıs simply 
a purveyor of drugs, noxious or wholesome; what we call works of art are nothing 
but a section of the Pharmacopoeia If we ask on what principle that branch can 
be distinguished from others, there can be no answer Thus 1s not a theory of art. 
It 1s not an aesthetic but an anti-aesthetic. (p. 34) 


This is a, perhaps even the, classic statement of the objection to instrumentalist 
theories of art. Yet, on first examination, it 1s not clear precisely where the 
objection lies. Advocates of the theory will not be discomposed by the charge 
that, on this account, art is a kind of drug. It could be taken as one of the 
theory’s merits that it replaces the mystique and mystification of art-talk with 
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2 familiar conception amenable to laboratory investigation. The suggestion 
that there could be no principle for demarcating the art-drug from any other 
seems also not to be devastating. Given that works of art are to be identified 
by their characteristic effects, we may reasonably expect to discover properties 
which explain these effects and which distinguish artworks from other prod- 
ucts which do not have these effects. Presumably, this is all there is to our 
grasp of the difference between food and poison. 

In his criticism of Richards, D. G. James points out that ‘a “balance and 
reconciliation of 1mpulses’’, such as great poetry is said to afford, might con- 
ceivably be produced by a harmless drug’.® Even if this is conceivable, it 
might none the less be thought that art’s value to us turns on the fact that no 
such alternative drug 1s actually available. But that is not so. The real issue 
here 1s, I believe, hinted at in Wittgenstein’s rhetorical question: “Would a 
syringe which produces these effects on you do just as well as the picture?’.’ 
Obviously not: if we were given a drug instead of seeing the picture, then we 
would no longer be able to appreciate the details of the picture. With respect 
to a drug, all that matters is its effect—we are not interested in the drug itself; 
we do not need to know anything about the drug in order to experience the 
effect. By contrast, when we appreciate a poem, a play, a picture or a piece 
of music, ıt is, amongst other things, the words of the poem which concern 
us, the dramatic situation which holds our attention; it is, amongst other 
things, the composition and colouring of the picture, and the way the original 
theme returns after a series of variations, which matters. The effects of works 
of art are not independent of our attention to their features. 

The point of Wittgenstein’s question is to remind us that our interest in 
works of art is different in kind from our interest in drugs. We can imagine 
circumstances in which a drug would do just as well as a work of art. Michael 
Tanner referred to a recent recording of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte as ‘the perfect 
non-chemical cure for insomnia’.? Now, if what you want is to get to sleep 
quickly, then a drug might do just as well as listening to this record or reading 
a few pages of Proust. But that would show that you did not value the music 
or the novel as a work of art. Hence Collingwood’s remark, quoted above, 
that the instrumental theory is ‘not an aesthetic but an anti-aesthetic’. Colling- 
wood here invokes the traditional conception of the aesthetic as a mode of 
attention to an object of perception motivated and sustained by the object 
itself rather than by any purpose or goal which the object may serve. From 
the aesthetic point of view, the work of art is an end in itself, whereas Rich- 
ards’s theory presents it merely as a means to an end. The point is made 
exphatly when Collingwood discusses what he calls amusement art: “The 
work of art, so-called, which provides the amusement, is... . strictly utilit- 
arian. Unlike a work of art proper, it has no value in itself; it is simply a 
means to an end. It ıs as skilfully constructed as a work of engineering, as 
skilfully compounded as a bottle of medicine, to produce a determinate and 
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preconceived effect, the evocation of a certain kind of emotion in a certain 
kind of audience’ (p. 81). 


I 
Collingwood’s rejection of the instrumentalist theory certainly appears to be 
inconsistent with his claim that art is the community’s medicine. For our 
conception of medicine is an instrumentalist one, according to which medicine 
is the practice devoted to the prevention and cure of disease and, more gener- 
ally, to the achievement and maintenance of physical and psychological health. 
However, the appearance of inconsistency here depends on the assumption 
that an instrumentalist conception of the practice or institution of art entails 
an instrumentalist conception of individual works of art. This assumption has 
been challenged by Terry Diffey in his discussion of Tolstoy’s theory of art.? 

Taking the two examples of games and marriages, Diffey points out that 
there is no conflict ın holding individual games or individual marriages to be 
valuable in their own right, judging them to be so by reference to the pre- 
vailing criteria for good games or good marriages, and at the same time 
holding that the practice of games-playing or the institution of marriage is 
valuable to individuals or to society for reasons distinct from those employed 
in evaluating particular games or marriages. Thus, Diffey claims that the 
institution of marriage might be valued for the contribution it makes to social 
stability. But it does not follow that particular couples must evaluate their 
marriages in these terms. ‘If a man said that he had a good marriage for [the 
reason that it contributed to social stability] we should feel sorry for his wife 
or think that he was making a poor joke’.!° Similarly, Diffey argues, the 
reasons why art in general may be good need not be the reasons why indi- 
vidual works of art are good. 

Diffey’s argument seems to me to be correct: it also seems to enable Colling- 
wood to beat the charge of inconsistency. Regarding art in general as medicine 
for the community need not be incompatible with holding individual works 
to be valuable in their own nght, and so 1s not incompatible with Colling- 
wood’s denial that particular works of art are like drugs which form a section 
of the Pharmacopoeia. But, since particular medicines and the practice of 
medicine are instrumentally valuable, the effect of avoiding the charge of 
inconsistency ın this way would be to weaken the analogy between art and 
medicine. 

I do not believe that this escape route is available to Collingwood. For the 
sentence immediately preceding the one which begins, ‘Art is the commun- 
ity’s medicine’, ıs “The remedy is the poem itself” (p. 336). That is, Colling- 
wood clearly intends the medical analogy to apply to individual works of art 
and not solely to the practice or institution of art or to art ın general. More- 
over, the arguments I have already described suggest a reason why Colling- 
wood would not find Duffey’s stratagem attractive. For that stratagem 
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involves distinguishing what makes particular works aesthetically valuable, 
valuable as works of art, from what makes art in general valuable. Or, to put 
the point in Collingwoodian language, the value of art to the community 
would not constitute the essence of art but would be merely ‘a consequence 
arising in certain conditions out of the nature of that essence’ (p. 35). And 
that carries with it the implication that, were conditions to change, then the 
practice of art might no longer be valuable to the community; just as, to 
follow Diffey’s analogy, in certain circumstances the institution of mono- 
gamous marriage might not contribute to the welfare of society. But this 
implication would not be acceptable to Collingwood. The value of art to the 
community must stand in an internal relationship to the value of individual 
works of art and not merely in an external or contingent relationship such as 
that proposed by Diftey. 


I 


Collingwood holds both that particular works of art are intrinsically valuable 
and that they function as medicine for the community. In order to prepare 
the way for what I think is Collingwood’s resolution of this apparent incon- 
sistency, I want to consider the “Mithridatic’ conception of art, so-called after 
Mithradates VI, King of Pontus (131-63 BC), who survived attempts to 
poison him by taking small doses of poison which built up his immunity. 
‘Mithridates, he died old.’"’ According to Lionel Trilling, it is the Mithridatic 
principle which accounts for the persistence of tragic drama in our culture, 
for tragedy, he suggests, is ‘the homeopathic administration of pain to inure 
ourselves to the greater pain which life will force upon us’.” 

Now one of the principles underlying the practices of homeopathy and 
vaccination is that of active immunization by means of which the body is 
encouraged to develop a resistance to a specific disease through reacting to 
small quantities of the toxic organisms which produce that very disease. That 
is, the end, resistance to disease X, is achieved by means of exposure to doses 
of disease X. That this end can be achieved in this way is, of course, an 
empirical discovery: resistance to disease X might have been brought about 
through exposure to disease Y or through the administration of some kind of 
drug. Nevertheless, as applied to the case of art, the principle of immunization 
is intended to mark an internal relation rather than a merely empirical connec- 
tion. For Trilling’s view of tragedy is that we should develop resistance to 
life’s pain and suffering through our appreciative reactions to individual works 
of art which present us with, as it were, small doses of those pains and suf- 
ferings. For example, attending to the marital tension and sexual jealousy 
presented in Othello prepares us to cope with marital tension and sexual jeal- 
ousy in real life. Although the work of art functions as a means to an end, 
the end ıs identified by reference to the content of the work of art. The 
result of the aesthetic experience is a mental state whose intentional content 
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is internally related to the content of the work of art to which one’s attention 
is directed. Consequently, it is not conceivable that the same result could have 
been achieved by something like a drug, something lacking the appropriate 
content. On this interpretation of the medical analogy, art does not disappear 
from the analysis, for something other than art will not do just as well as art. 

None the less, setting aside questions concerning its intelligibility and plaus- 
ibility, the Mithridatic theory is still vulnerable to 2 varaton of the argument 
from substitutability. Even if non-art will not do as well as art, it would 
appear that one work of art may do just as well as another work of art in 
developing immunity to life’s pain and suffering. Thus, The Winter’s Tale 
might be just as effective as Othello ın preparing us to cope with marital tension 
and sexual jealousy. This fails to do justice to our sense of the individuality of 
great works of art. While it makes sense, other things being equal, to substi- 
tute a better work for a worse, it does not normally make sense to substitute 
one for another equally good. The point is clearly made by Wittgenstein. 
“You could select either of two poems to remind you of death, say. But suppos- 
ing you had read a poem and admired it, could you say, “Oh, read the other, 
it will do the same’’?’!’ The interrogative tone is replaced by the affirmative 
a few lines later. ‘If I admire a minuet I can’t say: “Take another. It does the 
same thing.” What do you mean? It is not the same.’ The difficulty for the 
Mithridatic theory is that the end, resistance to life’s pain, is specified in such 
general terms that different works of art can count as merely interchangeable 
means to the achievement of that end. This difficulty could be avoided by 
specifying the end more narrowly: indeed, so narrowly that every distinct 
work of art would be definitive of a distinct end. In that case, an individual 
work would promote resistance to the sorrows of mankind as presented or 
indicated in that very work, so no one work could achieve the same end as 
any other. But now the analogy with vaccination or homeopathy collapses, 
for the theory amounts to the claim that one develops a resistance only to the 
particular organisms with which one has been vaccinated. Without inter- 
changeable means, vaccination is not a coherent project. 


IV 


The crux of Collingwood’s resolution of the apparent inconsistency in the 
medicinal view of art 1s to be found in his theory of expression. It is through 
his understanding of the nature of expression that Collingwood is able to 
secure the irreplaceability of individual works of art while at the same time 
accommodating the medicinal role of art in the community. 

For Collingwood, ‘aesthetic experience or artistic activity is the experience 
of expressing one’s emotions’ (p. 275). He distinguishes artistic expression 
from ordinary involuntary behavioural expressions of emotion, such as shak- 
ing with fear or blushing with embarrassment (pp. 121-2). Not only is artistic 
expression a voluntary, deliberate activity; but, crucially, it involves becoming 
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conscious of the emotion expressed. Thus, he says, ‘the characteristic mark 
of expression proper is lucidity or intelligibility’ (p. 122). What this suggests 
is that a work of art expresses emotion in the sense in which a sentence may 
be said to express a thought. Finding the words to say what you mean 1s a 
matter of discovering what your thought is. The words identify or individuate 
the thought. Similarly, according to Collingwood, a work of art identifies or 
individuates an emotion. That is, the emotion expressed by the work is not 
an accompaniment of the work, is not identifiable independently of the work. 
As Collingwood puts ıt, ‘the expression of emotion is not, as it were, a dress 
made to fit an emotion already existing, but is an activity without which the 
experience of that emotion cannot exist. Take away the language, and you 
take away what is expressed’ (p. 244). It follows, then, that the emotion 
expressed by one work of art cannot be expressed by any other work of art. 

Although Collingwood’s theory of art is properly described as an expression 
theory, it differs in important and interesting ways from how such a theory 
is commonly understood. For instance, expression theories are standardly 
contrasted with so-called cognitive theories according to which art communi- 
cates knowledge or provides insight and understanding. Collingwood’s 
account of emotion undermines this contrast. Emotions are not, according 
to Collingwood, simple experiences like sensations. Emotions are logically 
complex. As he puts it, “An emotion 1s always the emotional charge upon 
some activity’ (p. 266). The metaphor here is that of an electrical charge, 
though I am always tempted to take it even more literally ın terms of a 
monetary charge like Value Added Tax (VAT). You never pay VAT just by 
itself; ıt is always part of the price of some object you purchase: ıt is always 
a charge on the purchase. Similarly, emotion is always a charge on, or an 
ingredient ın, some activity such as perceiving or acting or thinking. In litera- 
ture, emotions are charges on thoughts; hence, the expression of the emotion 
will inevitably involve expression of the thought or thoughts upon which it 
is the charge. One example Collingwood provides is of the play Romeo and 
Juliet ın which, he says, Shakespeare expresses an emotion ‘ansing out of his 
(intellectual) apprehension of the way in which passion may... cut across 
social and political conditions’ (p. 294). So, the emotion is expressed, clarified, 
made lucid and intelligible, through the presentation of Shakespeare’s thinking 
about the situation of the star-crossed lovers. What distinguishes the tragic 
feeling expressed in Romeo and Juliet from that expressed in King Lear is not 
some introspectible twinge, but the differences ın the tales. 

Collingwood’s theory of expression also implies an account of understand- 
ing works of art which significantly diverges from popular versions of expres- 
sionism. For Collingwood, the appropriate response to a work of art consists 
neither in being stimulated to experience an emotion nor in trying to identify 
the experiences undergone by the artist when creating the work. Rather, what 
is required is an effort of understanding directed towards the details of the 
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work itself. This is evident, I think, from the samples of hterary criticism 
Collingwood provides in PA. When, for example, he discusses Eliot’s Sweeney 
Among The Nightingales (pp. 310-11) and The Waste Land (pp. 333-5), he 
presents us with interpretations which are alert to Eliot’s use of words, the 
classical allusions, and so forth. Grasping the emotions expressed in Eliot’s 
poems ıs achieved ın understanding the thoughts Eliot expresses in the words 
of the poems. 

Since artistic expression is essentially linguistic expression, Collingwood 
employs his analysis of linguistic understanding to elucidate artistic under- 
standing. According to this analysis, developed in Chapter 11, the listener 
constructs in himself the idea which the speaker’s words express by repeating 
or speaking those words to himself (p. 250). This is an umplausible account 
of the understanding of everyday conversation; moreover, Collingwood’s 
analysis relies very much on elaborate mental machinery constructed by Hume 
and embellished by Kant. But, as applied to artistic understanding, this ana- 
lysis carnes the crucial implication that the audience is not passive in its 
response to works of art. Appreciation of art requires active engagement with 
the work, involving acts of imagination and intellect through which a member 
of the audience recreates in his own mind the emotion which the work 
expresses. And again, for the audience as for the artist, what is expressed is 
not grasped independently of its expression, like a sweet taken out of its 
wrapper: the recreation of the emotion 1s inseparable from the experience of 
the work. 

Communication between speaker and listener presupposes what Colling- 
wood calls ‘community of language’ (loc. cit.): that ıs, necessarily, we speak 
the language we were taught, and what anyone says 1s in principle capable of 
being understood by anyone sharing the language (pp. 316-17). Parallel with 
this rejection of linguistic individualism, Collingwood opposes any view of 
the artist as a heroic outsider who descends on the audience bearing inscrutable 
wisdom from on high. Rather, it 1s the artist’s business ‘to express not his 
own private emotions, irrespectively of whether any one else feels them or 
not, but the emotions he shares with his audience’ (p. 312). Ideally, then, the 
artist must be at one with his audience, with that is, the members of his 
community. He must participate in their weal and woe; experience their joys 
and sorrows, triumphs and disasters; share their concerns, interests, hopes, 
fears, etc. So, what he articulates in his art will be their feelings, their attitudes, 
their ways of seeing, etc. Then, when the audience attends to his work, when 
they engage in the re-creation in their own munds of the emotion expressed 
in the work, they will realize that this is how they see things, how they feel 
about things, that these are their attitudes. In effect, in presenting his work, 
the artist says to his audience, “This is how I see things. Don’t you see them 
like this too?’ or “This is how we all feel about this topic, isn’t it?’ 
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A possible illustration of Collingwood’s view of the relation of the artist to 
his community is provided by some of the music composed by Edward Elgar 
during the first decade of the twentieth century, music which could be thought 
of as giving expression to what many people apparently felt at the time. As 
J. B. Priestley put it, “There is in him and his music all the rich confusion of 
this age, the despairing doubt, the melancholy whispers from the unconscious, 
as well as all that hope and glory’.* Another example, I think, would be the 
early plays of Arthur Miller, such as All My Sons, Death of a Salesman, and 
The Crucible, which explore, and expose, tensions in American society. Death 
of a Salesman, for instance, dramatizes, i.e., makes manifest in dramatic form, 
the anxieties many people felt concerning the emphasis placed on success in 
the American way of life. These anxieties need not have been consciously 
articulated prior to the viewing of the play: but it is in the experience of seeing 
the play that the audience comes to realize that these are indeed anxieties they 
share. The play shows them what is at the back of their minds, as Wittgenstein 
puts it.” 


V 


How, then, does Collingwood’s theory of expression enable him to resolve 
the apparent inconsistency of regarding art as medicine? Since every work of 
art expresses a distinct emotion, the ends achieved by one work cannot be 
achieved by another work, for those ends are identified by reference to the 
individual works of art. A fortiori, the ends achieved by art cannot be achieved 
by non-art, for those ends are identified in aesthetic or artistic terms. 

When members of the audience respond to the work in the appropriate 
way, when they engage attentively and imaginatively, the end result is con- 
sciousness of the emotion expressed in the work which 1s at the same time 
consciousness of their own emotion. That is, the emotion brought to con- 
sciousness in the audience is identified by reference to the work of art which 
constitutes its expression. Here, then, we can see how ın Collingwood’s view 
there is an internal relationship between the value of individual works of art 
and the value of art in general. The value of art to the community is that 
people gain in awareness of their emotional lives and so of the world in which 
they live. To this end, every single work of art makes its own distinctive, 
and irreplaceable, contribution. Indeed, that end ıs achieved only to the extent 
that individual works are successful expressions of emotion. The value of art 
in general is, thus, derivative from the value of particular works. 

However, even if Collingwood’s position succeeds in avoiding the pitfalls 
of instrumentalism, it seems to do so only at the expense of undermining the 
analogy with medicine. Since individual works of art are not substitutable for 
one another, the vocabulary of means and ends is redundant; and yet that 
vocabulary ıs surely essential to our understanding of medicine. Moreover, 
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viewing art as expression seems to emphasize art’s role in facilitating self- 
knowledge rather than the medicinal function of curing illness or preserving 
health. 

To think of medicine primarily as the practice of choosing alternative means 
to the achievement of a pre-determined end is to view medicine from the 
point of view of the dispensing chemist or the general practitioner. But there 
is available a more sophisticated conception of ‘the art of healing’, according 
to which our understanding of what is to count as health and what as sickness 
is determined by the practice of medicine itself. This is most obvious in the 
case of psychological illness: it 1s largely through the theory of psychoanalysis 
that we learn what counts as neurosis. In this respect, art, on Collingwood’s 
conception, is more like psychoanalysis than a branch of the pharmacopoeia. 
The work of the artist, like that of the psychoanalyst, enables us to achieve 
emotionally charged forms of self-understanding which themselves contribute 
to the criteria for what we regard as success and failure, and in the light of 
which decisions concerning future developments can be made (pp. 289-92). 
Unlike psychoanalysis, art is communal therapy. 

But apart from the suggestion that art is a cure for emotional ignorance, is 
there anything in Collingwood’s account which justifies a medicinal rather 
than an educational analogy? The final sentence of PA makes clear that art is 
medicine, not for blank ignorance, but for the special kind of ignorance that 
Collingwood calls corruption of consciousness. This 1s wilful ignorance, akin 
to self-deception, the lie in the soul, though Collingwood regards these 
descriptions as unhelpful (p. 219). The analogy with psychoanalysis is given 
further depth with the introduction of this topic 

Collingwood explains corruption of consciousness as a failure in the attempt 
to express or become conscious of an emotion (p. 282): finding an emotion 
disturbing or distasteful, a person fails to carry through the activity of clan- 
fication and so disowns the emotion, pretending to himself that he feels some 
other emotion which he finds more acceptable. The character of Willie Lomax 
in Death of A Salesman is a terrifying depiction of just such a mental condition. 
Unable to acknowledge his failures as a businessman and as a father, Willie 
feels himself to be on the verge of success, obstructed by external obstacles 
rather than by inner weakness. Corruption of consciousness, Collingwood 
claims, is ‘the worst disease of mind’ (p. 336). And ‘disease’ is not inapprop- 
riate here, since it is a condition which is capable of spreading like a cancer, 
progressively disabling a person’s ability to cope with reality. Willie Lomax 
drifts into insanity as pressures mount upon him. However, corruption of 
consciousness is not confined to an unfortunate minority, for we are all more 
or less guilty of seeing things as we would wish them to be. 

Now it would, I think, be a mistake to understand Collingwood as claiming 
that the expressive activity of art is capable of curing corruption of con- 
sciousness. For the appreciation of individual works of art presupposes the 
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absence of corruption of consciousness. If a work of art expresses an emotion 
which a member of the audience disowns, then in responding to the work he 
will fail to complete the activity of recreating that emotion in his own mind, 
either distorting the significance of the work or rejecting ıt as offensive and 
inartistic. Imagine, for example, a real life salesman complaining that Arthur 
Miller’s play is nothing but the expression of a sick mind! In Collingwood’s 
conception, art is more appropniately thought of as a form of preventive 
medicine. The expressive activity of art is the practice of preserving mental 
health. Every member of the community has his own role to play in main- 
taining clarity and honesty in his emotional life, but the people we call artists 
have a special responsibility. It is their business to tell the audience ‘at the risk 
of their displeasure, the secrets of their own hearts’ (p. 336). Every work of 
art will contribute to the well-being of the community by bringing to light 
what people might wish to neglect or to disown; the activity of attending to 
these works will be an exercise in imaginative self-discipline conducive to 
increased understanding of themselves and of their lives.!° 


Peter Lewis, Department of Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, David Hume 
Tower, George Square, Edinburgh EH8 9JX, Scotland. 
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SCULPTURE 
Robert D. Vance 


SCULPTURE MAY be the art form least discussed in philosophy. Kendall Walton, 
for example, mentions sculptures (or rather statues) fleetingly and incon- 
sequentially ın Mimesis as Make-Believe.' And Richard Wollheim, who cites 
the problem of ‘how we appropriately perceive sculpture’ as the most difficult 
‘loose end’ on which he has said nothing in Art and its Objects, never revives 
the problem in his many writings on art.’ 

A reason for avoiding philosophical discussion of sculpture may be that 
‘sculpture’ relates to a wider diversity of things than do ‘painting’, ‘architec- 
ture’, ‘dance’, ‘music’, ‘literature’, and the like. ‘A big problem with sculp- 
ture’, as a leading critic has said, ‘is that practically anything can call itself 
sculpture and get away with it. . . . It’s a form increasingly bereft of a convin- 
cing convention. (Painting, at least, turns into something else once it gets too 
far away from the hand-colored rectangle.)” ‘Sculpture’ applies to things as 
disparate as hyperreal mannequins, stacks of beer cans surrounded by chain 
link, unwinding reels of audiotape and, less recently, Oldenburg’s Giant 
Toothpaste Tube, a mobile by Calder, a Flavin fluorescent light piece, a stainless 
steel totem by David Smith, and a Robert Morns piece consisting of scrap 
felt strips, some hung on walls by nails and others piled on the floor.* 

This diversity may frustrate a search for features common among things in 
the category of sculpture and foil attempts to make informative claims about 
this form of art. Here, philosophical pronouncements seem especially recep- 
tive to contradiction. For example, in The Art of Sailpture, Herbert Read 
argues that sculpture owes its individuality as an art form to tactile as opposed 
to visual sensations and to the exploitation of a sensibility which has nothing 
in common with visual perception; and the artist, qua sculptor, imparts values 
of palpable, ponderable mass. But in A Concise History of Modern Sculpture, 
Read quotes the sculptor Alberto Giacometti as saying, ‘I have never regarded 
my figures as a compact mass, but as transparent constructions’.° Giacometti 
maintained that his project was to represent the world as it would appear to 
someone without a sense of touch, whose experience of distal objects was purely 
visual.’ 

Sculptors and critics seem agreed on the following, however. Even if some 
sculptures generate illusory or fictional spaces, what counts for sculpture 1s 
occupancy of real space. A sculpture occupies a place spatially related to places 
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occupied by its appreciators and prompts a distinctively plastic sensibility, 
engaging bodily sensations of various sorts, whatever the role of visual sensa- 
tions may be. Accordingly, critics will emphasize ‘how thoroughly sculpture 
depends upon the viewer’s bodily self-awareness for its meaning’? And 
sculptors will claim that sculpture ‘makes images just like painting. The differ- 
ence is that in sculpture, what you see is what you get, while in painting, 
what you see involves a spatial illusion. ... All sculpture depends on its 
relationship to the human body; the viewer looking at it relates it to his body 
in some way or another. You perceive things in sculpture partly through your 
kinesthetic sense’.° 

In this paper, I investigate such ideas about sculpture ın light of recent 
philosophical accounts concerning the nature of art and our experience of it. 
In Parts I and I, I find these accounts to be deficient but suggestive in regard 
to sculpture. In Part II and in light of those suggestive ideas, I articulate my 
own view, designed to reveal what is distinctive about sculpture, as an art 
form, and our appreciation of it. 


I. SCULPTURE AND WALTON’S ACCOUNT OF IMAGINATION 


Walton’s account of art suggests that something is a work of art because its 
designed function is to be a prop in games of make~believe of a sort authorized 
by the artworld. Props, for Walton, generate fictional truths and prescribe 
imaginings. So, a sculpture generates certain fictional truths and prescribes 
certain imaginings. 

Whereas paintings create their own fictional spaces, making it natural to 
speak of the world of the painting, sculptures operate in real space, making 
it unnatural to speak of the world of the sculpture.!° Sculptures are akin to 
dolls in this respect. The actual place where a doll is located is the place where, 
fictionally, a baby 1s located; there is no fictional place comprising a fictional 
world of the doll. Similarly, although the Minute Man statue makes it fictional 
that a soldier is located on the very bridge where the statue actually is located, 
there is no fictional place comprising a fictional world of the statue. 

But although the absence of fictional spaces makes it unnatural to speak of 
fictional worlds for dolls and statues, these props still do have fictional worlds, 
demarcated by sets of fictional truths these props generate, such as the proposi- 
tion that a baby is in the girl’s arms (where the doll is) and the proposition 
that a soldier ıs on the budge (where the statue 1s).!! 

To say that such propositions are fictional 1s to say that they are to be 
imagined by appreciators of those props. The statue generates the fictional 
truth that a soldier is there on the bridge, and an appreciator of the statue is 
to imagine that a soldier is there on the bridge. The statue moreover makes 
it fictional that it itself is a soldier, and an appreciator thus 1s to imagine of 
the statue that it is a soldier. 
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In addition to such propositional imaginings, props prescribe non- 
propositional imaginings, and do so without thereby generating fictional 
truths. The statue mandates both imagining a soldier and imagining seeing 
a soldier, exercises of the imagination that involve self-imagining (imagining 
de se) and hence go beyond merely imagining that a soldier is there. An 
appreciator of the statue is to imagine seeing (or otherwise experiencing) a 
soldier, there where the statue 1s, and this activity involves a phenomenolo- 
gical residue not incorporated by merely imagining (de re) that the statue is a 
soldier. It ıs a residue not even incorporated by an appreciator’s merely ima- 
gining of herself that she sees a soldier there. Indeed, the latter (de re) imagining 
need not be occurrent at all, and if it does occur, the imagined proposition 
that she sees a soldier is not a proposition made fictional by the statue, which 
itself generates no fictional truths about appreciators. They do not belong to 
its fictional world. 

The appreciator is moreover to imagine being a soldier. Given the com- 
memorative function of the Minute Man statue, this amounts to imagining 
what it is like, and thereby noticing how it would feel, to have been an armed 
civilian during the onset of the Revolutionary War. In imagining being a 
Minuteman, an appreciator need not imagine (de re) of herself that she is or 
was a Minuteman. Even if she does imagine such a proposition about herself, 
she does not belong to the statue’s fictional world, and the statue does not 
make it fictionally true of her that she is or was a Minuteman. 

How would this view extend beyond statues and other figurative works to 
sculpture generally? Surely an appreciator of Anthony Caro’s Month of May 
is not to imagine that the month of May is there on the floor where the 
painted steel piece is located. Nor 1s an appreciator of an Untitled Flavin fluor- 
escent light piece to imagine being a fluorescent light. An appreciator of the 
stacks of beer cans surrounded by chain link is not to imagine seeing cans 
surrounded by link. No appreciator of Mark di Suvero’s mammoth construc- 
tion Mozart’s Birthday is either to imagine that Mozart’s birthday is there in 
the field or to imagine being or seeing Mozart’s birthday. 

Taking as our cue the unnaturalness of speaking of the fictional world of a 
sculpture, perhaps we should play down imaginings of propositions and high- 
light mandated non-propositional imaginings, and perhaps we should con- 
strue the latter as somatic imaginings more than as visual imaginings. We 
might suppose that, when observing sculptures, we are to imagine experiences 
such as those of touching or pushing or lifting or hitting or penetrating or 
moving or being moved. And we might suppose that such imaginings cru- 
cially involve the occurrence of various somatic sensations, our awareness of 
which is to be imagined to be an awareness of bulk, mass, weight, volume, 
resistance, and the like. For example, when observing David Smith’s Cube 
Totem and Six, perhaps we are to imagine lifting or rising or tipping, and 
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such imagined experiences may involve sensations of volume, heft, and lack 
of resistance, our awareness of which is imagined to be an awareness of light 
insubstantial forms (an awareness also permeated by the conflicting thought 
of massive heavy material which we know to be present). 

I will pursue these suggestions about somatic imaginings and somatic sensa- 
tions in Part II. Prior to that, it will be useful to investigate an alternative 
view which puts weight not so much on imagination as on a special kind of 
perception of artworks. I will investigate this alternative view in Part I. 

Before leaving the discussion of Walton’s views, however, we should recall 
his thesis that it is essential to artworks, being props, that they generate fic- 
tional truths. This thesis does not comfortably extend to sculpture. For 
example, what fictional truths plausibly are generated by Richard Serra’s mas- 
sive Cor Ten steel slab sculptures, which ‘seek to incarnate the viewer, to 
make the viewer conscious of his or her own embodiment as flesh, so that 
one’s encounter is. . . as body to body’?” To achieve such a result, it may be 
important that such works ‘be perceived not simply as heavy but as crushingly 
heavy’.'* But it is not plausible to suppose that such works generate fictional 
truths that they are heavy or even crushingly heavy. And it is difficult to 
imagine any fictional truths they could plausibly be said to generate. 

It might be tempting to treat a Serra slab in a way paralleling Walton’s 
treatment of Malevich’s Suprematist Painting, which makes it fictional of its 
yellow shape and two green shapes, which in fact are on the same plane, that 
a yellow rectangle is in front of a green one.” So the work does not point 
beyond itself but generates ficuonal truths about parts of itself. Its grip on 
fictionality is given by a distinction between how the work in fact is and how 
it is supposed to be seen, a distinction which applies to virtually all paintings, 
however abstract (so long as they deploy any figure-ground configuration), 
as well as to traditional sculptures, such as the Minute Man statue. 

But it is dubious that a typical Serra slab provides any grip for fictionality. 
We are to imagine that the Minute Man statue is in many obvious ways other 
than it in fact is, and the propositions we thus are to imagine constitute 
fictional truths about the statue. If we are to imagine things of Serra slabs, 
however, any distinction between how they are, and what we are supposed 
to imagine about them, would seem to collapse, thereby obliterating any 
viable distinction between what is fictionally true of them and what is actually 
true of them. Consider, for illustration, Tilted Arc or Clara-Clara, works 
which consist of massive steel arcs which are sections of a cone. What point 
could there be to saying that it 1s fictionally true, and not just factually true, 
that these arcs are sections of a cone, or that they are tilted, or that they are 
massively or even crushingly heavy? If it is unnatural to speak of the fictional 
world of a statue, it is even more contrived to speak of the fictional world of 
(say) Tilted Arc. It seems bizarre to say that it is fictional, ın the world of that 
metal slab, that a massive steel arc is tilted. 
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Similar observations could be made about a great deal of Minimalist, Con- 
ceptualist, and Post-modernist sculptural work. For example, Tony Smith’s 
six-foot metal cube Die or Carl Andre’s Lead Piece, consisting of 144 one-foot 
square lead plates laid on the floor. Robert Morris’s Box with the Sound of its 
Own Making, containing a three-hour tape recording of its own construction, 
or William Anastasi’s Untitled (sound object), consisting of a suspended deflated 
tyre tube with a speaker playıng the sound of the tube’s deflating. Magdalena 
Abakanowicz’s Anasta, involving a large malformed tree trunk embellished 
with cowls and cantilevered on an industrial-looking base, or Christian Bol- 
tanski’s Monument Canada, including stacks of colourful children’s clothes on 
the floor beneath arrays of black and white photographs of anonymous chil- 
dren’s faces blanched by the glare of incandescent bulbs. 

Even if virtually all paintings generate some fictional truths, whether the 
works point beyond themselves or not, and even 1f statues and commemora- 
tive sculptural pieces generate some fictional truths, it seems that a great many 
non-traditional sculptures generate no fictional truths. A prop prescribes that 
certain propositions are to be imagined, just in case those propositions are 
fictional truths which the prop generates. If numerous works of sculpture 
generate no fictional truths, then the notion of prescribed or mandated pro- 
positional imaginings is not essential to sculpture. And if prescribed proposi- 
tional imaginings are inessential to sculpture, there appears no compelling 
reason to insist on prescribed non-propositional imaginings either. A sculpture 
may merely prompt or evoke imaginings without moreover prescribing or 
mandating them. 


I. SCULPTURE AND WOLLHEIM’S ACCOUNT OF SEEING-IN 

According to Wollheim, representation depends upon a distinct kind of per- 
ception, called seeing-in.'® Like Walton, Wollheim treats virtually all paintings 
and, presumably, sculptures, as representational, however abstract or non- 
figurative they may be. Unlike Walton, Wollheim holds that imagination is 
not a necessary ingredient in the seeing appropriate to representations. To see 
X in P is to experience ‘twofoldness’: i.e., to be visually aware of the surface 
of P and (at least if P is a painting) to discern something standing out in front 
of, or receding behind, something else. Roughly, P represents X if X can be 
correctly seen in P, where the standard of correctness invokes fulfilled inten- 
tions of the artist of P. 

It is difficult to know whether and how this view applies to sculpture. The 
specified configurational aspect of seeing-in seems too limited or unsuited for 
sculpture, where configurational awareness would seem to involve something 
more than or other than awareness of the marked surface of the object seen: 
an awareness of its mass and bulk, for example. And the specified recog- 
nitional aspect of seeing-in, construed as identifying something discerned as 
standing out in front of or receding behind something else, seems inappro- 
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priate with regard to three~dimensional objects occupying locations in real 
space. 

On the other hand, the three marks of representational seeing which 
Wollheim adumbrates in regard to painting, seem to hold equally for sculp- 
ture.” The seeing-in appropnate to (representational) sculpture does permit 
simultaneous attention to what is represented and to the medium’s sustaining 
features of this perception: for example, simultaneous attention to a soldier 
and to the statue’s features that permit or explain a viewer’s recognition of 
a soldier. Secondly, the seeing-in appropriate to sculpture does not require 
localization: for example, a viewer may see dignity and vigilance in the statue 
without there being any answer to the question of whereabouts in the statue 
she sees dignity and vigilance. 

The remaining mark of representational seeing is that the object of seeing-in 
can be given not only by a name or description but also by a sentential clause. 
One may see in the statue that the soldier 1s vigilant. Or, to quote Giacometti 
again, “Once the object is constructed, I tend to see in it, transformed & 
displaced, facts which have profoundly moved me, often without my realizing 
it; forms which I feel quite close to me, yet often without being able to identify 
them, which makes them all the more disturbing’. !® 

So seeing-in seems in some ways appropriate and in other ways inappro- 
priate to sculpture. It may be helpful to explore Wollheim’s suggestion, foot- 
noted earlier, that the perception of theatre may be relevant to understanding 
how we appropnately perceive sculpture. Wollheim develops an account of 
the theatre on which to structure an account of iconic mental states, an 
example of which 1s the state of non-propositionally imagining the Sultan’s 
entry into Constantinople.'? For our purposes, what seems most relevant in 
the account of theatre is the ‘empathic audience’, which selects one character, 
the protagonist, and responds to the unfolding narrative in the perspective of 
this character and in unison with its mental states. Empathy is a matter of 
feeling and need not involve favour or gain support from the intellect. The 
protagonist is the character whom the audience centrally ımagınes from the 
inside, and it need not be any particular person: ıt might be simply a citizen, 
Or a man, or just someone or other with whom the audience can identify. 

The three essential features of centrally imagining are point of view 
(adopting the protagonist's perspective), plenitude (imagining the protagon- 
ists experiencings), and cogency (finding oneself in the cognitive, conative, 
and affective states in which the mental states one imagines the protagonist 
to have, would leave one). If I imagine being Sultan Mahomet I, I identify 
with him in such a way as to imagine from the inside having his perspectives 
and thoughts and feeings when, say, entering Constantinople. I thereby tend 
to find myself experiencing residual states of the sort the Sultan is imagined 
to have. 
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The application which Wollheim makes of all this to art is limited to the 
case of relatively few paintings which, he claims, involve an unrepresented 
internal spectator. The sensitive viewer of such paintings identifies with a 
figure in the represented space on her side of the picture plane, centrally 
imagining this figure interacting with the represented scene and thereby 
acquiring a residual condition that influences how she sees the picture and how 
she perceives what she sees in the picture when she reverts from imagination to 
perception. 

The question of centrally imagining someone in a represented space just 
this side of something’s surface seems not to anse for sculpture, 1.¢., for works 
considered as three-dimensional occupants of real space. However, once we 
agree with Wollheim that the protagonist with whom one identifies need not 
be any particular person, why not allow extensions to things other than per- 
sons? Why not extend the notion of a protagonist possibly to include a gorilla, 
say, or perhaps a tree swaying in the breeze, or even a sculpture?” 

What might it be to identify with an object, for example with the unrepresen- 
ted Minute Man statue (as opposed to the represented soldier)? Perhaps it is 
to imagine feeling its apparent weight, volume, solidity, and thereby find 
oneself in a residual condition of expenencing bodily sensations of pressure 
and resistance and the like, experiences that then affect how one sees the 
represented soldier. If appreciation of the statue requires seeing-in the matenal 
a soldier, it may even more crucially require feeling-in the material a certain 
weight, volume, solidity, and so forth. As Henry Moore said about the 
sculptor and, presumably, the appreciator of sculpture: ‘he identifies himself 
with [the sculpture’s] centre of gravity, its mass, its weight; he realizes its 
‘volume, as the space that the shape displaces in the air.” 

Of course different kinds of sculpture would call for different manners of 
identification. The appreciator of David Smith’s Cube Totem and Six may 
identify with the material’s apparently substantial volumes and weightless 
elevations: volumes of verticality rising up from the ground. And the appreci- 
ator of Caro’s Prairie may identify with the material’s openness, its balanced 
juxtaposition of parts, its dynamic horizontality. For non-figurative works 
such as Caro’s Prairie or Month of May, which in no way purport to be three- 
dimensional pictures, depicting something beyond themselves, what we thus 
feel-in them may leave us in a residual condition that affects how we look at 
the works and, in particular, how we see the forms and facts we see-in the 
material when imagination reverts to perception. We then are apt to think 
that the perceived sculptures just feel right. 

It is tempting to conclude that feeling-in is a distinct kind of awareness, 
which is as essential to our experence of sculpture as secing-in is to our 
expenence of painting. But such a conclusion could be confusing, since 
feeling-in seems to lack any analogue to the ‘twofoldness’ which seeing-in 
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requires, according to Wollheim. And Wollheim’s insistence that imagination 
is inessential to appreciation of painting generally (having a role only ın regard 
to those relatively few paintings that involve unrepresented internal 
spectators), seems not to extend to sculpture, where the exerase of somatic 
imagination appears essential to proper visual appreciation of sculpture.” 


mM. SCULPTURE AND OUR EXPERIENCE OF IT 


Let us recall some results of our discussion thus far. In Part I we found no 
good reason to regard sculptures as essentially either generators of fictional 
truths or prescribers of propositional imaginings. But we did find a role for 
non-propositional imaginings, ones which consist ın imagining being or 
experiencing something or other, and which involve a phenomenological 
residue not encapsulated in propositional imaginings. 

In Part Il, we saw that seemng-in is not wholly appropriate for sculpture and 
is less fundamental than feeling-in or, more generally, somatic sensations felt 
in the exercise of non-propositional somatic imaginings.” To engage in such 
activities 1s to imagine feeling certain apparent qualities of a sculpture in a 
way that begets identification with (some part or aspect of) the sculpture. 

Now, in Part II, we are in a position to specify more precisely and concisely 
the relationship between sculptures and ourselves as appreciators of them. 
And this will reveal what makes objects to be works of sculpture. 

Sculptures are objects designed ın three dimensions to occupy spaces related 
to the spaces we ourselves occupy. In contrast with mere objects ın real spaces, 
sculptures somehow depend on the appreciator’s bodily self-awareness for 
their presence to us as sculptures. We can elucidate this dependency by delin- 
eating five stages in the appreciation of a given sculpture. 

(1) We observe the sculpture by moving about and gathering different per- 
spectives on it, preserving in memory its look and feel from various points 
of view. 

(2) Such observations of the sculpture evoke certain non-propositional 
somatic imaginings These might include: (1) Tactile imaginings: for example, 
imagining what it feels like to be touching or holding it. (1i) Haptic imagin- 
ings. for example, imagining your stretching or lifting it.™ (iii) Kinaesthetic 
imaginings: for example, imagining yourself sliding on or moving with 1t. 

(3) These non-propositional somatic imaginings involve somatic sensa- 
tions. For example: (1) Sensations of smoothness or volume or mass. (ii) Sensa- 
tions of muscular contractions or resisted exertions, of tension or weight. 
(iii) Sensations of sliding or spinning, of tipping or raising or penetration or 
imbalance. 

(4) The exercise of such somatic sensations ın non-propositional imaginings 
engenders identifications with the sculpture. For example, my being aware of 
motor sensations of resistance and imbalance, within a context of imagining 
what it feels like to lift (a part of) a sculpture, is tantamount to imagining my 
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being (the part of) the sculpture, identifying with it as if 1ts sculpturally articu- 
lated material were my own body in which I feel its apparent weight and 
degree of equilibrium. Sensing resistance and imbalance while imagining my 
lifting (a part of) the sculpture, I identify with (the part of) the sculpture by 
imagining its apparent features as being experienced by myself. 

To umagine what it feels lıke to hold or lift or move with it is to imagine 
feeling its apparent volume or weight or movement. To imagine what it feels 
like to touch or stretch or slide on the sculpture is to imagine feelings of 
surface smoothness or muscular expansion or bodily movement as if these 
were felt features of one’s own body. The appreciator then identifies with the 
sculpture by imagining it as an extension of her own body, the felt smoothness 
or expansion or movement being felt-in the sculpture. 

(s) This identification with the sculpture, which involves somatically ima- 
gined feelings, then affects how the sculpture is seen. Many of its significant 
visual features will be determined by the features it is felt to have. The sculp- 
ture will look dynamic, threatening, or inscrutable, because it feels dynamic, 
threatening, or inscrutable. If the sculpture just looks mght, that 1s because it 
just feels nght. 

In addition to these five facets of sculpture appreciation, there will be further 
and different aspects of experience appropriate to the peculiarities of particular 
sculptural pieces, whether hyperreal mannequins or unwinding reels of 
audiotape or scrap felt strips or more traditional abstract or figurative sculp- 
tures. But what makes such disparate works to be sculpture is their suitability 
for being appreciated in the ways indicated above. 
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WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS? 
THE PARADOXES OF EMBEDDED 


FICTION 
Robin Le Poidevin 


I. INTRODUCTION 


An embedded fiction is a fiction within a fiction. Lewis Carroll’s Alice stories, 
for example, are novels about dreams, Tom Stoppard’s The Real Inspector 
Hound is a play about a play, John Mortimer’s Charade is a novel partly about 
a film, and Ronald Harwood’s The Dresser is a play containing some scenes 
from Shakespeare. Because an embedded fiction is defined as fictional by 
something that is itself fictional, we are distanced from it, both logically and, 
sometimes, emotionally. As Kendall Walton puts ıt: 


The couple who ‘look at us’ from their portrait on the wall of the artst’s studio 
in Velazquez’s painting Las Meninas do so less insistently and command less of 
our attention than the man in the doorway does; the depicted frame separates 
them from us. Consider a story that ends with the hero waking from a bad dream 
The reader, on realizing that it 1s fictional (in the story) only that ıt 18 fictional (an 
a dream) that monsters were chasing him, not that they really were, heaves a sigh 
of (fictional) relief. ' 


While watching Michael Frayn’s Noises Off, we never lose sight of the fact 
that what we are watching, for much of the time, is simply a rehearsal of a 
play (though we may lose sight of the fact that we are watching a play about 
a rehearsal of a play). On the other hand, we can be more involved in the 
embedded fiction than in the embedding fiction. Most of the action of The 
Taming of the Shrew takes place in a play put on for the entertainment of 
Christopher Sly, a drunk who is duped into thinking he is a lord, but this 
does not distance us from the central characters. We can, it seems, step into 
an embedded fiction just as easily as into an unembedded one. 

We would expect the relationship between an embedded fiction and the 
fiction within which it is embedded to be the same as that between fiction 
and the real world. Just as we cannot literally step into the world of a fiction 
and intervene in its goings on, so Alice cannot actually step into the dream 
world of the looking-glass, though fictionally she can. But, notoriously, any- 
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thing goes in fiction, and there are fictions which break the rules and allow 
the boundary between embedded and embedding fiction to dissolve. How 
should we understand these cases? I shall attempt in this paper to define the 
problems arising from embedded fiction, and to draw some conclusions about 
our understanding of fictional discourse—in particular, on whether such dis- 
course 1s illuminatingly represented in terms of possible worlds. 


Il. THE ISOLATION OF FICTIONAL WORLDS 


‘How remote are fictional worlds from the real world?’ asks Kendall 
Walton, in the title of a well-known paper.’ In answering it Walton tries to 
do justice to two well-entrenched intuitions: one, that we cannot physically 
intervene ın the worlds of fiction; and the other, that authors generate 
fictional truths. We cannot prevent Bradley Headstone from attempting to 
murder Eugene Wrayburn, and yet Our Mutual Friend is no more than a 
human creation. These intuitions pull in different ways, seemingly obliging 
us to think both that we can, and that we cannot, causally interact with 
fictional worlds. The theory Walton offers is radically different from that 
of David Lewis, who offers a ‘possible worlds’ semantics for discourse 
about fiction, and yet Walton and Lewis both agree that fictional truths 
are isolated from actual truths. 

Let us look at Lewis’s account first. In “Truth in Fiction” Lewis presents 
the view that true statements about fiction are true in virtue of the state of 
affairs in some logically possible world (or worlds). More precisely, it is true 
that p in the fiction F if and only if p is true in worlds where F is told as 
known fact. (Lewis later amends this formulation, but this does not matter 
for our present purposes.) Fictional characters are the possibilia which inhabit 
these worlds. In other writings* Lewis defends a ‘modal realism’: other pos- 
sible worlds are as real and concrete as the actual world, but are not spatio- 
temporally related either to the actual world or to each other. There 1s no 
path from one world to another, and consequently there cannot be causal 
connections between this and other possible worlds. Now we can see how 
Lewis can reconcile the two well-entrenched intuitions: although authors are 
causally responsible for the concrete tokens which constitute their fictions, 
they are not causally responsible for the truth of the propositions which those 
tokens express. Thus, in deciding to axe a particular character from her novel, 
the novelist does not thereby alter a fictional world, but simply takes another 
decision about which world she will describe. 

Walton’s account is quite different. In ‘How Remote are Fictional Worlds | 
from the Real World?’ Walton summarizes a position akin to Lewis’s, and 
states that he prefers the following account: statements about fiction are to be 
taken as elliptical for statements beginning ‘In the fiction. . .’, or ‘It is fictional 
that ...’, where the operator is analogous to ‘It is believed that’ or ‘It 1s 
wished that’. For Walton, a fictional world is not a world in which it is true 
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that p. Rather, the words which occur in a particular novel, play, etc., or the 
actions in a game of make-believe, are what make it fictional that p. Fictions, 
and hence their authors, thus causally generate fictional truths. Qua author, I 
can cause it to be the case that fictionally p, but this entails neither that I cause 
it to be the case that (truly) p, nor that fictionally I cause ıt to be the case that 
p. Only qua character can I fictionally cause it to be the case that p. So authors 
are still, in a sense, isolated from their characters. 

Although this account neatly explains the isolation of fictional worlds from 
the real world, Walton thinks that it only provides half the story. What is 
missing is an account of why fictional characters are often the objects of our 
emotional states, even when we recognize that the characters are fictional. I 
fear that Bradley Headstone will commit a murder, but I do not fear that 
fictionally he will commit a murder. To accommodate this, Walton suggests 
that in asserting some fictional truth, p, we are not (or not always) asserting 
that it is fictional that p, but rather pretending to assert p. Fictions are games 
of make-believe, and in such games we may experience fear and anxiety (or 
at least quasi-fear and quasi-anxiety).° 

It is useful to distinguish between the activities of discussing a fiction on 
the one hand and reading, performing or entertaining a fiction on the other. 
When I make a statement about what happens in a fiction, what I assert falls 
within the scope of the fiction operator. However, when reading, etc., a 
fiction, we pretend—on Walton’s account—to believe, or assert, a given pro- 
position that is not placed within the fiction operator. Since Lewis’s account 
1s concerned only with statements about a fiction, there would appear to be 
no inconsistency in combining his possible worlds account with Walton’s 
fiction-as-make-believe account. Both Lewis and Walton can agree that a pro- 
position is fictional if it is asserted, or implied, by a fiction. Lewis, however, 
goes on to analyse fictional truth as a species of factual truth: truth in a possible 
world. Part of the motivation for this is that Lewis wants to account for the 
existence of propositions which, though not explicitly stated in a fiction, are 
nevertheless true in that fiction. We know, for example, that the Archdeacon 
of Barchester lived nearer to London than Aberdeen and had more than a 
passing acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew, though was entirely ignorant 
of the Penodiıc Table, despite the fact that Trollope did not provide this 
information in the Barchester chronicles. The challenge taken up by Lewis, 
and others, 1s to formulate a procedure for deciding the truth-value of these 
unstated propositions. 

Lewis and Walton agree that fictional worlds are isolated from the real 
world, but they differ in their interpretations of this isolation. For Lewis 1t is 
a consequence of the spatio-temporal isolation between possible worlds, and 
this goes together with the doctrine that we cannot causally generate fictional 
truths. For Walton, we can generate fictional truths, but this is not the same 
thing as intervening in the world of the fiction. 
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Now let us apply both Lewis’s and Walton’s treatments to embedded fic- 
tions. Suppose a novel to contain a passage like this: 


Wearily, I pushed away the half-consumed macaroon and started to think about 
my central character, Fido I started to write. 


Fido remained untouched by the post-structuralist malaise hovering around the bed-sitter. 
He had his bone. That was enough. 


It is fictional that the author is thinking about Fido, but it is fictional that it is 
fictional that Fido remained untouched by post-structuralist malaise. In Lewis’s 
terms, there 1s a possible world in which there is an author expressing, by 
means of a fiction, propositions which are true in virtue of there being another 
possible world in which Fido remains untouched by post-structuralist malaise. 
In Walton’s terms, when reading the novel we engage with the first-order 
game of make-believe in which someone is really eating a macaroon and 
Fido is only fictionally eating a bone. We can, if we choose, engage in the 
second-order game in which Fido is really eating a bone, but then the charac- 
ters of the first-order game disappear (they have to: since Fido is a real being 
in this second-order game, there can be no such character as the literary creator 
of Fido’). On both accounts, the embedded fiction is just as isolated from the 
embedding fiction as we are. 


W. PATHOLOGICAL FICTIONS 


What happens when the barrier between fictional worlds is violated? In The 
Real Inspector Hound, Birdboot and Moon are two critics watching a perform- 
ance of what begins as a parody of a Mousetrap-style thriller. As the action 
proceeds, however, both Birdboot and Moon are drawn into the drama, play- 
ing out roles that fuse their lives in the thriller with their lives as critics. 
Meanwhile, two of the characters in the thriller momentarily step outside to 
comment critically on the performance. The embedded fiction thus appears 
to absorb part of its surroundings. Perhaps this is simply a trompe-l’oeil, how- 
ever. It is true that Birdboot steps onto the stage where the thriller ıs taking 
place in order to answer the fictional telephone that is fictionally ringing 
(which is also a real telephone that is really ringing). It is also true that he 
addresses the characters of the thriller. Does he thereby, qua Birdboot, become 
part of the thriller? Arguably not. The illusion that the wall between fiction 
and embedded fiction has been broken down 1s easy to create with a play, for 
the audience can, literally, share a platform with the actors of the play. But 
this is not at all the same as sharing a platform with the characters of the play. 
Stepping on stage to prevent Macbeth stabbing Duncan will not save the king. 
It will, however, wreck the performance. 

More problematic than The Real Inspector Hound is an example borrowed 
from Walton. Flann O’Brien’s At Swim-Two-Birds presents us with Dermot 
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Trellis, an author who conceives the idea of writing a story about the con- 
sequences of wrong-doing. In the course of writing this story he creates, for 
the purposes of having her defiled by the base John Furriskey, the ravishingly 
beautiful Sheila Lamont. So ravishing is Miss Lamont, however, that Trellis 
ravishes her himself, to the extent of making her pregnant. Here, surely, is a 
serious case of intervening in fiction, and one we cannot accommodate within 
Lewis’s account. But perhaps we do not need such an outré case to demonstrate 
the falsity of that account. The following considerations may be sufficient: 
possible worlds are logically possible worlds, so nothing that involves a con- 
tradiction can obtain at a world. But some fictions contain inconsistencies. 
Therefore the propositions of a fiction cannot be considered to be true in 
virtue of what obtains in a possible world. (Note that, in contrast to Lewis, 
Walton’s theory does not require of any proposition within the scope of the 
‘It is fictional that’ operator to be consistent.) But in fact merely inconsistent 
fictions need pose no problem for Lewis’s theory. A possible world cannot 
be completely specified by a finite set of propositions. Now any actual fiction 
contains only a finite set of propositions, and so specifies, not just one world, 
but a set of worlds which are similar in certain relevant respects. Let us sup- 
pose that the fiction contains both the proposition p and the proposition 
Not-p. Since the fiction corresponds to a set of worlds, we can simply say 
that p is true in a sub-set of these worlds, and false in another subset.’ 

In contrast to merely inconsistent fictions, O’Brien’s story is seriously prob- 
lematic because it breaks the miles of embedded fiction: it is a pathological 
fiction. An author (or fictional author) can appear qua character or qua author 
in her novel, but not both at the same time. We can easily imagine a novel 
in which an author writes a novel in which she ravishes another character. 
The ravishing takes place in the embedded fiction, not the embedding fiction. 
The author appears qua author in the embedding fiction, qua character in the 
embedded fiction. But there can be no such resolution of O’Brien’s novel. 
Here the author qua author ravishes the character. 

Lewis’s fictional worlds are just as isolated from each other as they are from 
this world. Just as I cannot intervene in another possible world, so I cannot 
coherently suppose there to be a possible world in which I intervene in another 
possible world. Hence, on Lewis’s account, I cannot construct a coherent 
fiction in which there are causal links between the embedded fiction and the 
fiction in which it is embedded. There is a further, formal problem. If any 
statement about what happens in a fiction occurs, umplicitly or explicitly, 
within the scope of the fictional operator, then the operator should be iterated 
in reports of what happens in fictions within fictions. What is problematic 
about At Swim-Two-Birds 1s that, in reporting what happens in these fictions, 
there is no consistent way of placing the operators. Is it fictional that Trellis 
ravishes Sheila, or 1s it fictional that ıt is fictional that he ravishes her? The 
answer must be ‘both’—surely a contradiction, both for Lewis and for Walton. 
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O’Bnen’s novel generates another paradox. According to Walton, when 
we engage with a fiction, we participate in a game of make-believe, in which 
we imagine what is stated in the fiction really to be happening. If there is an 
embedded fiction, then our participation in the first-order game requires us 
to regard the embedded fiction as fictional. How, then, are we to engage with 
At Swim-Two-Birds? If we imagine Trellis to be real, then Shea is fictional, 
and so cannot be ravished by him. If we imagine Sheila to be real, then Trellis 
does not even exist (since real people are not the creations of fiction-writers, 
there is no role for Trellis to play), and so cannot do any ravishing. The 
problem is that we are asked to engage in incompatible games of make- 
believe. But perhaps this is precisely what makes Walton’s account so 
plausible, for unless something like ıt were not correct, At Swim-Two-Birds, 
apparently a counter-example to the account, could not work as it does. Our 
enjoyment and understanding of this kind of fiction depends upon our grasp- 
ing the fact that it breaks the rules of ‘normal’ fiction and so draws our 
attention to those rules. We may call such fictions ‘meta-fictions’: part of their 
theme is fiction itself. Perhaps, then, it is not appropnate to engage in a game 
of make-believe with them. This ıs in part what makes games of make-believe 
disanalogous to games of sport: one who breaks the rules of, say, rugby 
football, is unlikely to be seen—except perhaps by the academic spectator — 
as making a witty allusion to the nature of the game. 

What this suggests is that there is a discontinuity between what happens 
before the rules are broken and what happens afterwards. The beginning of 
At Swim-Two-Birds, before the introduction of Trellis, is strange, but not so 
strange that we cannot engage with it in a game of make-believe. When we 
are told that Trellis ravishes Sheila, do we suddenly realize that we are reading 
a work of meta-fiction and give up our game of make-believe? Do we sumply 
look on it as an amusing exercise which exploits the ambiguities of the rela- 
tionship between author and character? If so, then of course we would not 
expect accounts of ordinary fiction to apply. Taking this line would mean 
that we could retain Lewis’s account of truth in fiction for ordinary fictions, 
by admitting that it is simply a category mistake to invoke the apparatus of 
possible worlds for meta-fictions. 

This suggestion of discontinuity, I submit, is not true to our experience. 
Or at least, we can find examples of embedded fictions which, although they 
break the rules, do not force us to give up our game of make-believe. The 
plight of L. P. Hartley’s author, who is pursued ın a series of increasingly 
threatening messages signed ‘W.S.’ (in the short story of that name) continues 
to fill us with horror even when, indeed especially when, W.S. turns up in 
the flesh to reveal himself as one of the characters created by the author, 
and who has come to exact revenge for being given an irredeemably nasty 
personality. A knowing snigger hardly seems the appropriate reaction to the 


story. 
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Something more, then, must be said about pathological fictions, and how 
they relate to normal fiction. 


IV. SELF-EMBEDDED FICTION AND REFLEXIVE REPRESENTATION 


Let us pursue Walton’s remark that ‘it ıs fictional that’ is to be understood as 
analogous to ‘it 1s believed that’. The analogy here is quite a close one, as the 
two are, I suggest, formally very similar. Like ‘it 1s fictional that’, ‘it is 
believed that’ can be iterated when we want to talk about beliefs about beliefs. 
In looking at the inferential patterns which characterize the belief operator 
when it is iterated, we will need to introduce a technical device to represent 
the fact that beliefs are indexed to particular believers: ‘It ıs believed, that p’ 
is to be read ‘It is believed by person i that p’. We can then summarize the 
logic of the belief operator as follows: 


(a) ‘It is believed, that it is believed, that p’ does not entail ‘It is believed, that p’ 


We assume here that i and k are non-identical. This rule captures the fact 
that we can be mistaken about other people’s beliefs. However, setting aside 
controversial cases of self-deception, we cannot be mistaken about our own 


beliefs: 
(b) ‘It is believed, that it is believed, that p’ does entail ‘It is believed, that p’ 


So beliefs can be self-embedded: we can have beliefs about our own beliefs, 
as well as those of others. I suggest that these rules are precisely mirrored by 
those governing the fiction operator. In these rules ‘It is fictional, that’ is to 
be read ‘In the fiction í it is the case that’: 


(c) ‘It is fictional, that it 1s fictional, that p’ does not entail ‘It ıs fictional, that p’ 


Part of the action of The Dresser concerns performances of King Lear. Since 
The Dresser represents King Lear as fictional, King Lear is—at least in this 
context—an embedded fiction, though unlike most embedded fictions it also 
has a life of its own as an unembedded fiction. Now let us suppose (what is 
in fact false) that The Dresser represents Cordelia as surviving her father to be 
Queen of England. So it is fictionaln, pew, that it is fictional kæ ine that Corde- 
lia survives Lear. To participate in The Dresser is to make-believe that King 
Lear has a happy ending. But of course it does not have a happy ending, so 
it is not fictional xs re that Cordelia survives Lear. In the case of embedded 
fictions which do not have a life outside their embedding fictions, 1n contrast, 
the embedding fiction cannot misrepresent the embedded fiction. The crucial 
rule for our present purposes, however, ıs the counterpart of (b): 
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(d) ‘It is fictional, that it is fictional, that p’ does entail ‘It 1s fictional, that p 


Like belief, a fiction can be self-embedded: it can represent its own statements 
as fictional. In such cases, it involves no contradiction to say, for some state 
of affairs s in the fiction, both that it is fictional that s and that it is fictional 
that it ıs fictional that s. I think this is the correct way to descnbe At Swim- 
Two-Birds. When the barrier between the world of Trellis and the world of 
Sheila dissolves, they become part of the same fiction, but we do not lose 
sight of the fact that Sheila remains fictional. Since she 1s fictional, however, 
so is Trellis. It is fictional 4, swm- Twe am that it is fictional 4, ss- re nw that Trellis 
ravishes Sheila. Hence it is fictional s, som Ta pa that Trellis ravishes Sheila. 
There is a close relationship between a self-embedded fiction and what 
Walton calls a ‘reflexive representation’.* Consider a toy telephone. Its (partial) 
resemblance to a real telephone invites the child playing with it to make- 
believe that it is a real telephone. It represents itself as a real telephone (though ` 
no-one is actually fooled by this). Some novels also exhibit this reflexivity. 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s Nausea begins with an ‘Editor’s Note’ which tells us that 
what follows was found among Antoine Rocquentin’s papers. The novel thus 
generates the fictional truth that it ıs a diary. It represents itself as a diary. 
What I want to suggest ıs that a selfembedded fiction is a species of reflexive 
representation: it represents itself as fictional. This may involve some subtlety 
on the part of the author. Suppose that the main text of a novel was preceded 
by the words, ‘what follows is an entirely fictional account’. We would treat 
this either as a sincere (though possibly redundant) statement by the author, 
or as part of a fiction within which the main text is embedded. In neither case 
would the fiction be one that represented itself as fictional. On the other hand, 
if a novel were entitled Confessions of a Fictional Character, we might well treat 
this as a self-embedded fiction because it suggests that the confessions are 
coloured by the fictional nature of the protagonist, just as we would expect 
Confessions of a Vicar to be coloured by the clerical nature of the protagonist. 
If I am right in treating ‘it is fictional that’ as structurally identical to ‘it is 
believed that’, then we cannot save Lewis’s theory by the simple expedient of 
taking At Swim-Two-Birds and the hke as beyond the pale. A fiction that 
represents itself as fictional is not just a special case which can be ignored by 
theories of normal fiction. It illustrates a formal property of the fiction oper- 
ator. To understand ‘it is fictional that’ is, in part, to understand the rules 
which govern it, including (d) above. However, there is no consistent possible 
worlds interpretation of (d). On Lewis’s account, ‘It is fictional, that i 1s fic- 
tional’ is true if and only if, in those worlds where i 1s told as known fact, i 
is fictional. But if i is fictional in those worlds, it cannot be told as known 
fact, for one and the same thing cannot be treated as factual and as fictional 
at the same time by the same person. Lewis must therefore reject self- 
embedded fiction as incoherent. The objection to Lewis, then, is that the 
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notion of a self-embedded fiction is formally consistent, and since no consist- 
ent possible worlds analysis can be given of such a fiction, such an analysis 
cannot be correct. 


V. PARADOXES: SEMANTIC, SET-THRORETICAL AND EPISTEMIC 


I cannot pretend that the rules governing the logic of the fiction operator say 
everything that needs to be said about O’Brien’s bizarre narrative. These cases 
raise all kinds of issues, but my target so far has been the possible worlds 
analysis of fiction. Perhaps, however, I have been unfair to that analysis. What 
if no consistent analysis of fictional truths can be given? After all, some fictions 
are paradoxical, so any account of them should do justice to their paradoxical 
nature. Are self-embedded fictions paradoxical? 

We can distinguish between different kinds of paradox. One involves the 
notion of truth: the semantic paradox, of which the Liar is the best known: 


This sentence is false 


If the above sentence is true then it is what ıt says of itself, namely false. If it 
is false, however, then its description of itself as false is correct, and so it is 
true. Thus it 1s both true and false. Can we generate a semantic paradox of 
this kind from a self-ernbedded fiction? The analogue of the Liar would be 
this: 


This sentence is fictional 


‘This is paradoxical if we take ‘fictional’ to imply ‘not actually true’. If the 
sentence is indeed fictional, then its description of itself as fictional is carrect 
and so it is actually true, not fictionally so. But if it is true, then it is what it - 
says of itself, namely fictional, and hence not actually true. However, ‘fic- 
tional’ does not formally entail falsehood, even though there is a conversa- 
tional implication of falsehood, so there is no contradiction and no paradox. 

Another kind of paradox is the set-theoretical paradox. Russell’s paradox is a 
well-known example: 1s the set of all and only those sets that are not members 
of themselves a member of itself or not? If it is then 1t contains a member 
(viz. itself) which contains itself as a member. Since, however, it does not 
contain any sets that are members of themselves, it does not contain itself as 
a member. But then it is one of those sets that do not contain themselves as 
members, and since it is the set of those sets, it does contain itself as a member. 
Hence it both does, and does not, contain itself as a member.’ 

We can represent an embedded fiction in terms of set theory by treating a 
fiction as the set of all its constituent propositions. If the fiction embeds 
another fiction, then there will be a proposition in its set representing all the 
propositions of some sub-set as fictional. This sub-set constitutes the embed- 
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ded fiction. It might appear that a self-embedded fiction appears to generate 
a set-theoretical paradox akin to Russell’s, as follows. Does the proposition 
which represents the propositions of a self-embedded fiction as fictional 
belong to the set of those propositions or not? If not, then the fiction 1s not 
self-embedded, but rather embedded within some other fiction. On the other 
hand, if the proposition does belong to that set, then it falsifies itself, for then 
the set would contain a proposition which is not fictional, but true. Again, 
however, the paradox dissolves once one realizes that a proposition can be 
both fictional and true at the same time. A proposition is fictional if it corre- 
sponds to some fiction, true if it corresponds to the facts.'° There is no contra- 
diction in supposing: that a proposition corresponds to both of these at the 
same time. 

Finally, we can define the epistemic paradox—one concerning belief. Moore’s 
paradox is in this category: I can readily concede that there are some truths 
that I happen not to believe, but I cannot both sincerely assert a proposition 
and sincerely assert that I do not believe it to be true. ‘p, but I do not believe 
that p’ is not an assertion I can intelligibly make, even though the proposition 
it expresses may be true.'! Here now is the fictional parallel. Although I can 
entertain the idea that a given proposition is both fictional and true (I could 
imagine, for example, that—unbeknownst to Dickens—Our Mutual Friend 
corresponds to actual fact), what I cannot do 1s to entertain a proposition as 
fictional and as true at the same time, for this would involve adopting incom- 
patible perspectives on a proposition. This 1s why asserting something to 
be fictional conversationally implies that it is false: the speaker is treating a 
proposition as fictional rather than as truth. 

What I want to suggest is that certain treatments of self-embedded fiction 
generate an epistemic paradox. On Lewis’s account, a proposition 1s true in a 
fiction if it is true in those worlds where the fiction 1s told as known truth. A 
self-embedded fiction would therefore involve the incoherence of being told 
as known truth and as fiction. But it is not just Lewis’s account which involves 
an epistemic element. Gregory Currie has also provided an account of truth 
in fiction which exploits the notion of belief. On his analysis, p is true in 
fiction F if and only if it is reasonable for the informed reader to infer that 
the fictional author of F believes that p.” The fictional author 1s supposed to 
be a reliable narrator who presents the fiction as truth. (One only needs to 
add that the fictional author is located in another possible world to obtain a 
variant of Lewis’s account.) The fictional author of a self-embedded fiction 
would therefore present the narrative both as fiction and as truth. Since this 
is incoherent, Currie too must reject self-embedded fiction. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


I have attempted to argue that certain fictions which break the rules of normal 
fiction, and which therefore appear to be incoherent, are best seen as self- 
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embedded; that is, as fictions which represent themselves as fictional. I have 
also tried to show that such fictions are not intrinsically inconsistent. They 
do, however, pose a problem for certain theories of fiction, in that the attempt 
to apply those theories to self-embedded fiction generates an epistemic para- 
dox: the fiction is supposed to be sincerely entertained as truth and as fiction 
at the same time. This paradox 1s generated both by David Lewis’s possible 
worlds account, and by Gregory Curne’s fictional author account. ‘The correct 
theory of truth in fiction, if it is to clude selfembedded fictions, must avoid 
this epistemic paradox.” 

The problem still remains of how we are supposed to engage with self- 
embedded fiction. In so far as playing a game of make-believe is pretending 
that certain fictional propositions are true, are we not required to entertain a 
self-embedded fiction both as fiction and as truth? Since this would be to 
require the impossible, it seems that, after all, we cannot engage with such 
fiction. At Swim-Two-Birds eludes us yet again. Or does ıt? We can pretend to 
believe—to make-believe—something that we could not, coherently, actually 
believe. It has been suggested!* that we cannot coherently believe ourselves 
to be nothing more than brains kept alive in a laboratory and stimulated by 
an (of course) insane scientist in such a way that it seems to us that we 
occupy bodies and can interact with the world But what is to prevent us 
make-believing that we are brains in a vat? 

This sketch of an answer hardly amounts to a convincing account of how 
we can engage with self-embedded fiction. Such an account would take us 
beyond the scope of this paper, which has tried to show that, whatever fictions 
within fictions are, they are not worlds within worlds.” 


Robin Le Poidevin, Department of Philosophy, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, 
England. 
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IF THE SEMANTICS OF MUSIC 


THEORIZING IS BROKE, LET’S FIX IT 
Robert B. Cantrick 


PHILOSOPHERS OF music and music theorists go their separate ways, sometimes 
disdainfully, ignoring the fact that they occupy common semantic ground: 
they both speak natural language. This fact acquires remarkable significance 
in the twentieth century due to the widespread interest ın semantics of natural 
language on the part of scholars in a variety of subject-fields. In this essay I 
shall recognize this semantic intersection of philosophy of music with music 
theory (the scholarly discipline which analyzes musical form) by calling them 
alike: music theorizing. | 

It is the natural language of music theorizing that I shall discuss in this 
essay, not the language of music, music not being a natural language. I shall 
show in Section I that the language of many influential music theorizers con- 
tains semantic errors which would be unacceptable in the scholarly literature 
on semantics,! notably a profound error in exemplification that renders gener- 
alizations about musical expression invalid. I shall show in Section II that 
various natural languages of music theorizing presently in widespread use 
throughout the world contain a profound error in extensional identity that 
renders knowledge claims about music incoherent. I shall submit, in conclu- 
sion, that a drastic semantic reform is needed, namely: the development of a 
new kind of music theorizing language, capable of giving a valid, coherent 
account of the world’s music. 


I 


In order to demonstrate that semantic errors do occur and what some of them 
are, let me consider a recent article by an influential philosopher of music. 
' Malcolm Budd? confuses the elementary semantic distinction between object 
language and object.’ Confusion over this distinction can be detected in many 
passages throughout Budd’s essay, notably in two sentences which in conclu- 
sion summarize his main point. 

The first of these, which I shall call sentence (a), is: ‘Music. . . can be heard 
as expressing, not an occurrence of emotion, but a quality of emotion’ 
(p. 137). Earlier, Budd had asserted that ‘the notion of the musical expression 


of emotion’ corresponds to the ‘sense in which emotion can be communicated 
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by music which expresses it’ (p. 131). There ts, of course, a semantic relation 
between communicating and what communicating 1s about, namely the 
aboutness relation. Thus, if emotional qualities expressed by music are com- 
municated by music, they are what music 1s communicating about. Now, the 
aboutness relation holds between an object language and its objects. There- 
fore, sentence (2) implies that music is an object language. 

The second of the two summary sentences, which I shall call sentence (b), 
is: ‘If this [sentence (a)] is right, the account J have sketched of the nature of 
our emotional reaction to emotionally expressive music .. . will need to be 
amended to cover the experience of music heard as related only to a quality 
or kind of emotion, not to an occurrence of the emotion’ (p. 137). If the 
account will need to be amended, the music theorizing will need to be 
amended, not the music. By this reasoning, the emotional qualities expressed 
by music are what music theorizing 1s communicating about. Therefore, sen- 
tence (b) imphes that music is the object of an object language 

There 1s a way to resolve this confusion in order to move on to the substance 
of Budd’s argument. Leave undecided the question whether music communic- 
ates; assume only that music theonzng communicates. Then Budd’s essay 
can be summanzed as follows in conformity with sentence (b). He finds 
defective some recent metaphor theories of interpretation, such as those of 
Donald Davidson, Nelson Goodman and Kendall Walton. By contrast, the 
make-believe theory of interpretation, also due to Walton, opens up new 
perspectives on musical expression which intrigue Budd. He gives three ver- 
sions of the make-believe theory: (1) pretending that the music 1s a person 
expressing emotion; (2) pretending that the music is arousing emotion ın a 
person listening; (3) pretending that the music refers impersonally to an emo- 
tional state of affairs. Budd finds much merit 1n the third of these. Even so, 
he points out, it does not account for the elementary fact that on many occa- 
sions we are, indeed, personally moved by music we hear. Therefore, he sub- 
mits the following revision: ‘I experience what melancholy, loneliness, or 
tnumph feels like’, but not ‘a melancholy, lonely, or triumphant state or 
condition’ (p. 136).* 

Suppose someone were to object that by ignoring musical communication 
I distort Budd’s argument, because expression without communication would 
legitimate subjective emotional responses by listeners—just what Budd 
deplores. To object that my way of correcting Budd’s semantic error about 
communication fails ıs to imply that there is a semantic error about commun- 
icanon, thereby making my point: semantic confusion discredits his whole 
argument. 

Another semantic error by Budd has consequences reaching far beyond the 
argument of his article. He states: ‘Any account of the value of music—the 
value of music as music—should do justice to the medium of music, so that 
neither emotionally expressive music in general, nor any individual musical work, 
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is represented as a mere vehicle for the expression and communication of 
psychological states’ (p. 129). Agreed, music should not be reduced to a mess- 
age machine. But I have added italics to emphasize something else: the quoted 
sentence assumes tacitly that every example of emotionally expressive music 
is a musical work. 

This tacit assumption seems, at first impression, no more remarkable than 
assuming that every example of cloth 1s a piece of cloth. On second thought, 
however, one realizes that not every example of music is a piece of music 
(i.e., 2 work of music, 1.¢., a musical composition) For counter-examples 
spring to mind. (1) The standard repertoire of emotionally expressive classical 
jazz includes among other examples of music: the 12-bar blues. (2) The standard 
repertoire of emotionally expressive classical Iranian music includes among 
other examples of music: gusheh-ha (singular gusheh). (3) The standard reper- 
toire of India’s emotionally expressive classical music includes among other 
examples of music. ragas.° 

Why is the twelve-bar blues or a gusheh or a raga not a musical work (i.e., a 
piece of music, i.e., a musical composition)? A musical work has the following 
conventional property: most of its sounding or silent events at one perform- 
ance are in the same temporal succession at any other performance. This 
property is shared not only by those conventional musical examples men- 
tioned in Budd’s article, Mahler’s Symphony No. 6, Mozart’s Masonic Funeral 
Music, and Elgar’s Sospiri, but also by many other conventional musical 
examples from many other times and places in the world. By contrast, the 
12-bar blues (in its instrumental form without words) or a gusheh or a raga has 
the following conventional property: most of its sounding or silent events at 
one performance are not in the same temporal succession at any other per- 
formance. This property, too, is shared by many other conventional musical 
examples from many other times and places in the world. The former prop- 
erty, namely invariable temporal succession from performance to performance 
of most sounding or silent events, can be named succinctly: property I. The 
latter property, namely variable temporal succession from performance to per- 
formance of most sounding or silent events, can be named succinctly: property 
V. It follows that examples of emotionally expressive classical music having 
property I are conventional examples of music which are musical works, but 
examples of emotionally expressive classical music having property V are 
conventional examples of music which are not musical works. To my know- 
ledge music theorizers have no accurate term for the class of musical examples 
having property V. The term ‘improvisation’ 1s often used, but it is inaccurate, 
since it often means, as in Quantz, ornamentation by the performer of musical 
examples having property I.° 

(N.B. The distinction between properties I and V raises a question about 
musical identity: can an example of music be identified as two or more musical 
performances of the same music? This and other questions of musical identity 
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are complex and controversial, meriting extended discussion. Nevertheless, 
one brief comment can be inserted here: music having property V lacks a 
conventional score. That is, such music is not denoted by some notations 
inscribed on some surface in some spatial ordering (combining left to nght 
ordering or vice versa with top to bottom ordering or vice versa) according 
to the convention that all such spatial orderings denote one and the same 
temporal ordering: invariable succession of sounding and silent events at every 
performance. Thus, Goodman’s claim that a musical work is identified by a 
conventional score’ is irrelevant to much of the world’s music.) 

I think I hear a roar coming from various directions including Budd’s: ‘Who 
needs all this jargon—gusheh, gusheh-ha, raga? All you need is one paradigm 
example of what is music, and obviously a work of Mozart fills the bill’. The 
paradigm example argument, often invoked tacitly or vaguely, is explicitly 
defined by Parry and Hacker. ‘A definition of a genus by paradigm species is 
a definition in which the genus 1s defined by reference to a species which 
clearly and non-controversially illustrates the conventional intension of the 
definiendum-term’.® Try to apply this definition to the species, works of 
music, thus: a definition of the genus, emotionally expressive classical music, 
by paradigm species is a definition in which the genus, emotionally expressive 
classical music, is defined by reference to a species, works of music, which 
clearly and non-controversially illustrates the conventional intension of the 
definiendum-term, ‘emotionally expressive classical music’. The attempt fails. 
Musical works do not illustrate clearly and non-controversially the conven- 
tional intension of the term ‘emotionally expressive classical music’, since 
musical works clearly lack a conventional property that many examples of 
emotionally expressive classical music possess, namely property V. Further- 
more, the raga simhendra madhyama’ and the gusheh which is the daramad of 
dastgah Shur’ are not paradigm examples of the genus, emotionally expressive 
classical music, either, since they clearly lack a conventional property that 
many examples of that genus possess, namely property I. In that raga the 
augmented melodic interval between lowered ga and raised ma (third and 
fourth scale step) does recur repeatedly at every performance, according to a 
conventional rule, but by another conventional rule this interval is preceded 
or succeeded by sounding or silent events varying at every performance. Sim- 
ilarly, in that gusheh a melodic interval of a neutral second between scale steps 
7 and 1 as well as between scale steps 6 and 7 does recur repeatedly at every 
performance, according to a conventional rule, but by another conventional 
rule this interval is preceded or succeeded by sounding or silent events varying 
at every performance. To my knowledge, music theorizers have no term for 
a paradigm species of the genus, emotionally expressive classical music. 

Budd’s paradigm example error is a semantic error involving the intension 
of the term “emotionally expressive classical music’, as pointed out in the 
previous paragraph. Another semantic error of exemplification made by Budd 
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involves the extension of that term (1.e., its reference).'’ Budd uses the term 
‘emotionally expressive classical music’ as a mass term which refers identically 
to any and all examples of emotionally expressive classical music. He would 
appear to be in distinguished company. Quine states that a mass term may 
identify 1ts reference, as the mass term ‘water’ may refer to one and the same 
object scattered about at various places. However, he adds, a mass term may 
also divide its reference: ‘Treating “water” as a name of a single scattered 
object is not intended to enable us to dispense with general terms and plurality 
of reference’. For example, the general term ‘lake’ may refer to that part of 
the collective whole, water, which ıs exemplified by the water in Loch 
Lomond, and the general term ‘pool’ may refer to that part of the same whole 
which is exemplified by the water in Franklin Delano Roosevelt's swimming 
pool, and so on. 

Could not Budd reason analogously about emotionally expressive classical 
music? The analogy would run as follows: treating ‘emotionally expressive 
classical music’ as a name of a single scattered object is not intended to enable 
us to dispense with general terms and plurality of reference. On this analogy, 
the general term ‘symphony’ would refer to that part of the collective whole, 
emotionally expressive classical music, which is exemplified by the emotion- 
ally expressive classical music in Mahler’s Symphony No. 6; the general term 
‘gusheh’ would refer to that part of the same whole which is exemplified by 
the emotionally expressive classical music in the darimad of dastgah Shur, and 
so on. The analogy is false. All examples of water have the same essential 
formula, H.o, whether ın a lake or a swimming pool, but all examples of 
emotionally expressive classical music don’t have the same essential formula, 
whether in a symphony or a gusheh. An essential formula of a symphony is 
I‘e (invariable succession of events), whereas an essential formula of a gusheh 
is V‘e (variable succession of events). The reference of these two formulas is 
not one and the same. In other words, the analogy falsely identifies the class 
of examples to which the mass term ‘emotionally expressive classical music’ 
refers and thereby falsely identifies the extension of that term. 

Budd’s semantic errors in exemplification, both intensional and extensional, 
are typical of music theorizers, present and past. Consider, for example, a 
selection by Alperson of fourteen philosophers of music and music theorists 
representative of late twentieth-century music theorizing in the Anglo- 
American tradition.“ None of these theorizers betrays the slightest doubt that 
‘example of emotionally expressive classical music’ is synonymous with ‘work 
of emotionally expressive classical music’. Consider, too, a selection by Lipp- 
man of fifty-eight philosophers of music and music theorists representative of 
the Western cultural tradition.’ Lippman points out that, although in 
antiquity there was some recognition of improvisation as a mark of genius 
and inspiration, yet the ancients’ main emphasis was on composition as a craft 
(editor’s introduction, volume I); he points out that in the nineteenth century 
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there developed the concept of the work of art as an autonomous and self- 
contained world (editor’s introduction, volume IJ); and he points out that in 
the twentieth century there has been an overwhelming interest ın the analysis 
of compositions (editor’s introduction, volume JI). Furthermore, ın the 
Damschroder-Williams selection of several hundred music theorists represent- 
ative of the Western music-theoretic tradition, !* the same point is illustrated: 
generalizations about emotionally expressive classical music are typically gen- 
eralizations about musical works (i.e., musical compositions, i.e., pieces of 
music). 

To summanze Section I: not only do some music theorizers flounder ın 
elementary semantic errors, such as confusing object language with object, 
but also many music theorizers (whether music theorists or philosophers of 
music) make a profound semantic error by assuming that emotionally express- 
ive classical music is exemplified solely by musical examples having property 
J, or that the term “emotionally expressive classical music’ refers solely to such 
examples. In other words, they assume that such examples, usually called 
musical works, exemplify all emotionally expressive classical music, whether 
by paradigm species (intensionally) or by mass term reference (extensionally). 
This is a semantic error in exemplification. It is a semantic error in exempli- 
fication in the natural language of music theorizing not exemplification in the 
language of music, the latter being Goodman’s topic.’ 

I would not be surpmsed were some reader to retort that neither music 
theory nor philosophy of music can be reduced to branches of ethnomusicol- 
ogy. Such an objection would miss the point. Section I has not urged music 
theorizers to travel to Polynesia or Senegal to do field research—as though 
additional data from non-Western cultures would automatically solve all prob- 
lems of exemplification. The point is semantic: generalizations about the par- 
tial intension or extension of the term ‘emotionally expressive classical music’ 
lack validity. They lack validity because a generalization about emotionally 
expressive classical music cannot be valid unless it is true of all examples 
thereof, not just some. What Section I deplores is that widespread acceptance 
of these invalid generalizations shrivels the concept of emotionally expressive 
classical music. 


ja 


However, I am aware of an epistemic objection which would be to the point, 
namely: we do not know what the intension or extension of any term is unless 
we know how to use that term idiomatically ın natural language. 

Kennick once remarked that we know ‘how to separate those objects that 
are works of art from those that are not because we know English’.'’ His 
witticism encapsulated an epistemic doctrine typical of ordinary language 
philosophy. As Rorty wrote at about that time, ‘It 1s almost a cliché of recent 
analytic philosophy that to have knowledge of a universal ıs simply to know 
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the meaning of a word’.'® At first impression, these two quotations appear to 
support the objection I have just anticipated, since they link the semantic with 
the epistemic. On second thought, they furnish only superficial support, since 
they do not distinguish intension from extension. Although ordinary language 
philosophy has waned, this oversimplification 1s one of its errors from which 
music theorizers have not profited. For example, six influential music theor- 
izers representative of the last three decades of the twentieth century” fail to 
distinguish the intension (or connotation or meaning) of the term ‘music’ 
from its extension (or denotation or reference). As a result, I find no precedent 
for responding to the epistemic objection I have anticipated. Therefore, I have 
decided to restrict my response within the remainder of this brief essay to just 
one of the myriad questions which the objection raises, namely this question: 
do we know what the extension of the term ‘music’ is, only if we know how 
to use that term idiomatically in natural language? 

There are some musical terms in natural language whose idiomatic use 
presupposes knowledge claims. Consider, for example, that in Great Britain 
and America today music theorizers use terms that are in natural language but 
not in ordinary language, as when they say ‘in the key of C major’. When 
the term ‘key’ is used by such music theorizers, ıt does not cease to be a term 
in the natural language of English. However, it does cease to be an ordinary 
language term in the natural language of English with rich ambiguity, illus- 
trated by such expressions as ‘the key to the lock’, ‘the Florida keys’, and ‘key 
me in’. It becomes a technical language term in the natural language of 
English. (Gilbert Ryle distinguished technical language from ordinary lan- 
guage but failed to acknowledge that a technical term can be in natural 
language.”) Although this technical term was adumbrated vaguely in treatises 
written during several centuries in diverse languages, such as Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and German, as well as English, ultimately its 
application became unambiguous: today ‘key’ (italicized as a technical term) 
applies to a definitive system of mtervallic relations among tones. This 
semantic fact ıs usually taken for granted, but a certain epistemic presupposi- 
tion of it ıs usually ignored, namely: when theomzing about art music in 
Europe during several centuries before the twentieth, one knows that any 
sound ıs musical only if it is ın a key.” 

This is not the only instance of a knowledge claim presupposed in music 
theorizing. When the term ‘maqam’ is used in music theorizing in the Arab 
Middle East today, it ceases to be an ordinary language term in the natural 
language of Arabic, translatable into ordinary English ambiguously as “post 
tion’ or ‘place’? or ‘status’ or ‘system’.” It becomes a technical language term 
in the natural language of Arabic. Despite its gradual evolution out of treatises 
written in diverse languages, Parsi and Greek as well as Arabic, today ‘maqam’ 
(italicized as a technical term) applies unambiguously to a definitive system 
of intervallic relations among tones which differs from a key. Whereas the 
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term ‘key’ applies to music with harmonic progressions (sometimes implicitly, 
as in the suites for solo instruments by Telemann, J. S. Bach, C. P. E. Bach, 
and others of that era), the term ‘maqam’ applies to music without harmonic 
progressions. For this reason the two terms ‘maqam’ and ‘key’ apply to mutu- 
ally exclusive classes of musical examples. Nevertheless, the idiomatic use of 
‘maqam’ implies a knowledge claim similar to that of ‘key’: when theorizing 
about art music in the Arab Middle East during several centuries before the 
twentieth, one knows that any sound is musical only if it is in a maqam 
(translating ‘it ıs in a magam’ phonetically as: wehua f'l maqam; transliterating 
it as: whw’ by ‘l-m’q’m).* 

Consider a third instance of the same sort. In north India today, when music 
theorizers use the term ‘that’, this term ceases to be an ordinary language term 
in the natural language of Hindi translatable into ordinary English ambigu- 
ously as ‘framework”™ or ‘luxury’.” It becomes a technical language term in 
the natural language of Hindi, even though centuries elapsed before this tech- 
nical meaning emerged from treatises ın various languages, such as Sanskrit, 
Tamil, and Urdu, as well as Hindi. Today, ‘that’ (italicized as a technical term) 
applies unambiguously to a definitive system of intervallic relations among 
tones which ıs neither a key nor a magam.”’ The term ‘that’ applies to music 
without harmonic progressions, unlike music in a key, and to music with 
drone tone(s), unlike music ın 2 magam. For this reason the three terms ‘thar’, 
‘key’, and ‘maqam’ apply to three mutually exclusive classes of musical 
examples. However, the epistemic point remains: when theorizing about art 
music in the Hindustani tradition of north India during several centuries before 
the twentieth, one knows that any sound ıs musical only if it is in a that. 

Here is substantial evidence that natural language idiomatically used in 
music theorizing is not natural language simpliciter. Rather, it is a special kind 
of natural language. This special kind of natural language mixes together, even 
in a single sentence, ordinary language (such as the noun phrases ‘anything 
sounding’, ‘an example of music’, and so on) with technical language (such 
as the verb phrases ‘is ın a key’, ‘is in a magam’, and so on). 


Let me call any such language mix an LM. 


Many such language mixes are in use. European music theorizers use one LM 
(or set of LM’s if sub-cultures and historical eras are distinguished); Arab 
Middle East music theorizers use another LM (or set of LM’s); those in north 
India use another; and so on. 

Now, it 1s a fact that some LM’s have terms applying to mutually exclusive 
classes of musical examples, as already noted. In view of this fact we cannot 
claim that we know what class it is to which all musical examples belong. On 
the contrary, we have reason to ask. Accordingly, we must revise the initial 
question thus: do we know what the extension of all incompatible LM’s 1s, 
only if we know how to use them idiomatically? 
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Let us put this question in its starkest terms. Let ‘LM,’ denote any language 
mix which defines a necessary condition for knowing whether any sound is 
musical. Then LM, says: 


Anything sounding 1s musical only if p 


The letter p here is a schematic letter which can be replaced by ‘it is in a key’ 
or ‘it is ın a maqam’ or ‘it is in a that’ or some other such open sentence.” Let 
‘LM,’ denote any other language mix whose condition for knowing whether 
any sound is musical ıs incompatible with p. Then LM, says: 


Anything sounding 1s musical only if q 


The letter g here is a schematic letter which can be replaced by one or another 
open sentence incompatible with the replacement for p (as ‘it is in a maqam’ 
is incompatible with ‘it is in a key’). Ultimately, then, the epistemic question 
at issue will boil down to this: do we know what the extension of LM, and 
LM, jointly is, only if we know how to use them idiomatically? 

Confronted with incompatible concepts of music in diverse cultural tradi- 
tions, many turn to multiculturalism or cultural pluralism or cultural relativ- 
ism for an explanation. One version of cultural pluralism, widely accepted, 
uses the plural term ‘musics’ to refer to music in diverse cultural traditions.” 
This solution to the epistemic question at issue would seem to be simplicity 
itself: take incompatible statements about music to be alternatives. That 1s, 
simply assume that we know that: 


anything sounding is musical only if p, 
or anything sounding is musical only if q. 


Unfortunately, the appearance of simplicity is deceptive. To talk about any- 
thing musical ıs to talk about any and all examples of music, i.e., to talk about 
the extension of any mass term for music. But, clearly, whatever the extension 
of some mass term for music in LM, is interpreted to be, it cannot be identified 
with the extension of some mass term for music in LM), since any sound 
which 1s musical only if p cannot be one and the same sound which is musical 
only if g, due to the incompatibility of p and q. What is really being assumed 


is more complex, namely that we know that: 


Any sounding x 1s musical x only if p, 
or any sounding y is musical y only if q 


In other words, what is really being assumed is that the values of x comprise 
the universe of discourse of LM, and the values of y comprise the universe of 
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discourse of LM>. Thus unmasked, this version of cultural pluralism turns 
out not to solve a semantic problem but to create one, namely untranSlatability 
(not indeterminate translation, which 1s Quine’s topic).” That is, the term for 
musical x in LM, could not be translated into the term for musical y in LM, 
at all. Even if it happens to be the case that some such terms are similar, as 
the English term ‘music’ resembles the Arabic term ‘imiisigi’,?) nevertheless 
any such similarities only obscure the underlying semantic dilemma, namely: 
if any and all musical examples were taken to comprise the values of x, then 
no musical examples at all could be included among the values of y; and vice 
versa. By this reasoning English speakers could not give the name ‘music’ to 
any examples of mustqi, and Arab speakers could not give the name “musiqr 
to any examples of music. This version of cultural pluralism makes a semantic 
error in extensional idennty: mistaking mutually exclusive universes of dis- 
course called musics for one and the same universe of discourse called music. 

I can think of at least three cultural relativists who eschew plural universes 
of discourse. Without pretending to give a complete account of their views, 
let me show the relevance of their views to the epistemic question at issue: 
do we know what the extension of LM, and LM, jointly is, only if we know 
how to use them idiomatically? Danto submits that what is art (including 
music) is determined by transfiguration. A commonplace object o 1s trans- 
figured into a work of art W by means of some interpretation I in some 
histonco-cultural context (such as a metaphonical interpretation or an expres- 
sional interpretation or a stylistic interpretation); another interpretation I of 
the same commonplace object in some other historico-cultural context trans- 
figures it into another work of art; and so on. Such transfiguration, says 
Danto, is a kind of function such that I(o) = W.® Margolis submits that what 
is art (including music) 1s determined by culturally emergent properties. One 
set of properties embodied in physical objects (but not physical properties 
of those objects) emerges only when the physical objects are in a certain 
historico-cultural context; another set of properties, likewise embodied in 
physical objects though not physical properties, emerges only in another his- 
torico—cultural context; and so on.” Wolterstorff submits that what is art 
(including music) is determined by norm-kinds. One norm-kind of art is 
established by the practices of artists (e.g., the performance practices of 
musicians) in one historico-cultural context; another norm-kind of art is estab- 
lished by other practices of artists (e.g., other performance practices of 
musicians) in another historico-cultural context; and-so on.” 

Now, each of these three philosophers theorizes cross-culturally within a 
single universe of discourse. This universe comprises commonplace objects 
(for Danto) or physical objects (for Margolis) or performed objects such as 
violins (for Wolterstorff). Furthermore, each of these three philosophers uses 
an LM, since each mixes ordinary English phrases, such as ‘it is’ or ‘it has’, 
with technical English terms, such as ‘a musical work’, ‘atonal’, ‘measures’, or 
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‘notated’. Using an LM implies that the necessary conditions for knowing 
whether any sound ıs musical can be stated in LM, or LM.. Therefore, all three 
philosophers imply that the epistemic question at issue should be answered as 
follows: we know that 


any sounding x is musical x only if p or q 


This amounts to saying that any member of the sounding class 1s identical 
with any member of the musical class, only if p or q—an implicit identification 
of a universe of discourse. Explicitly stated, we know that any object x, 
whether a commonplace or physical or performed object, is sounding if and 
only if it is musical on condition that p or q. That is, the epistemic question 
at issue can be answered as follows: we know that 


(x)(Sx = Mx .only if. p or q) 


Does this version of cultural relativism answer the epistemic question at 
issue? Do we know what the extension of LM, and LM, jointly is, only if we 
know how to state idiomatically in one or the other a necessary condition for 
any sound to be musical? 

Let us consider one particular case, the case when a commonplace or phys- 
ical or performed object x is musical only if sounding in a key. In this particular 
case a musical sound 1s not in a maqam, of course, since the two open sentences, 
‘it is in a key’ and ‘it is ın a maqam’, are mutually exclusive, as explained 
earlier. This is a case of p and not q: 


(x)(Sx = Mx .only if. pq) 
By contrast, let us consider another particular case, the case when object x 


is musical only if sounding in a maqam. In this particular case a musical sound 
is not ın a key, of course—for the same reason. This is a case of q and not p- 


(x)(Sx = Mx .only if. qp) 


These two cases offer a choice, namely: identify any and all values of x as 
musical sounds in a key but not in a magam, or vice versa. That is. 


(x)(Sx = Mx .only if. pq or gp) 


Notice that this choice 1s exclusive. If any and all values of sounding x are 
musical conditional on pq, none can be conditional on qj; but if any and all 
are musical conditional on qp, none can be conditional on pq. That is to say, 
x is in a key if and only if not in a maqam, ın a that if and only if not in a 
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maqam, in a key if and only if not in a that, and so on for other cultural 
traditions. For this reason the expression ‘pq or qp’ can be replaced by the 
expression ‘p if and only if not q’:* 


(x)(Sx = Mx .only if. p = q) 


In the final analysis, then, this version of cultural relativism harbours a 
contradiction. It says that the members of the sounding class and the members 
of the musical class all belong to one and the same class, only if they belong 
to two mutually exclusive classes. This incoherence results from mistaking 
the exclusive ‘or’ between p or q for a non-exclusive ‘or’—more fully, from 
assuming that all historico—cultural conditions for knowing whether any sound 
is musical are non-exclusive conditions, whereas in fact some are exclusive. 
Thus occurs an error in extensional identity, namely the claim that the exten- 
sion of the term ‘musical sounds’ is identified (Sx = Mx), only if it isn’t (p = 
4). 

To summarize Section IJ: music theorizers (whether music theonists or 
philosophers of music) typically make profound semantic errors in extensional 
identity by assuming that mutually exclusive universes of discourse about 
music have one and the same extension, or that in a single universe of dis- 
course mutually exclusive terms for musical conditions have one and the same 
extension. Exposing these errors has shown that the answer to the epistemic 
question at issue is: no. We do not know what the extension of LM, and LM, 
jointly ıs, only if we know how to use them idiomatically. 

I would not be surprised were some reader to retort that epistemology has 
nothing to do with cultural relativism in the first place. Such an objection 
would miss the point. Section I doesn’t advocate epistemic relativity —as 
though contradictory knowledge claims about music of diverse cultures could 
possibly constitute a single coherent body of knowledge. The point is 
semantic: we know that incompatible LM’s cannot possibly have one and the 
same extension. We know this because we know that mutually exclusive 
classes of musical examples cannot possibly have the same members. What 
Section If deplores is that this widespread error in extensional identity has 
turned much cross-cultural generalizing into gibberish. 


CONCLUSION 


Sections I and II have exposed some serious semantic errors in the kind of 
music theorizing language in widespread use. At first thought the solution 
might seem simple: just repair this linguistic vehicle which has carried us 
along so far. On second thought the question arises: would this be trying to 
make a bus out of a bike? 

For, as Section I showed, to assume that every example of music is in the 
same temporal succession at every performance is to make a semantic error 
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in exemplification, because not every example of music is; but, as Section I 
showed, attempting to correct this error by means of conventional music 
theorizing languages (LM’s) leads to an_incoherent conclusion: all musical 
examples belong to one and the same class, the musical class, only if they 
belong to mutually exclusive musical classes. Clearly, Sections I and UJ jointly 
not only raise the question whether music theorizing is handicapped by the 
kind of theorizing language it uses (the LM kind) but also answer that question 
in the affirmative. 

As matters stand at present, then, the semantics of music theorizing 1s broke 
in two senses of the word, being both bankrupt and dysfunctional. It needs 
fixin’. The need is severe. Nothing less than drastic reform will do. If the 
diverse music theorizing languages presently in widespread use cannot even 
identify the class of examples they are all talking about, then we need to 
develop a new kind of music theorizing language which can. 

is 
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ADRIAN STOKES AND VENICE 
Geoffrey Newman 


I SHALL approach my subject ın a somewhat roundabout way, firstly by 
quoting not Adrian Stokes but one of his most persistent admirers, the 
philosopher Richard Wollheim. In Art and its Objects Wollheim states that ‘A 
serious distortion is wtroduced into many accounts of the aesthetic attitude 
by taking as central to it cases which are really peripheral or secondary; that 
Is, cases where what we regard as a work of art 1s, in point of fact, a piece of 
uncontrived nature’.' He goes on to mention the ‘cases invoked by Edward 
Bullough in his essay on “psychical distance” where he contrasts different 
attitudes to a fog at sea; the various practical attitudes, of passengers or sailors, 
ranging from annoyance through anxiety to terror, and then the aesthetic 
attitude, in which we abstract ourselves from all active concerns and concen- 
trate upon the features “objectively” constituting the phenomenon’. 
Wollheim’s objection is that the ‘central case, which must be our starting 
point, is where what we regarded as a work of art has also been produced as 
a work of art’. But he continues: ‘This is of course not to deny that we can 
regard objects that have not been made as works of art, or for that matter 
pieces of nature that have not been made at all, as though they had been; we 
can treat them as works of art. For once the aesthetic attitude has been 
established on the basis of objects produced under the concept of art, we can 
then extend it beyond its base’. He concludes the general trend of the argument 
by asserting that ‘what gives art its unity is that the objects that centrally 
belong to it have been produced under the concept of art’.? Thus a parallelism: 
the experience of objects produced as art is ‘prmmary’ to the aesthetic attitude; 
the objects that centrally belong to the concept of art have been produced as 
art. 

Now imagine a characteristic experience of looking at art in Venice. It is 
unlikely that, ın memory, one can entirely separate recollection of specific 
paintings or sculptures from environment or circumstance. Imagine walking, 
on arrival, via calli and campi and numerous bridges, eventually emerging onto 
the vastness of the Piazza. A totality will have been experienced, a sum of 
distinct impressions which have been compounded. The ‘aesthetic attitude’ 
would be extended, as Wollheim puts it, ‘beyond its base’ in works produced 
as art; it would be likely that the particular characteristics and qualities of the 
art works themselves would act as stimulus to the extension of the attitude 
to a range of visual experiences including not only features demonstrating no 
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conscious ‘artistic’ intention but also purely fortuitous conjunctions of form 
and colour. Alternatively, the concept of the objects of art could be taken to 
include Venice itself as a ‘whole object’. 

Use of the term ‘whole object’ naturally brings us to Stokes. He describes 
Venice as ‘city of stone and water, the most stupendous, the most far-reaching 
of humanistic creation. After all, Venice is the one permanent miracle’.> Many 
years later, he writes, “The largest, the oldest, the most varied aesthetic object 
that has survived today is the city of Venice among intrusive waters’.* It is 
certainly evident that the fact of Venice as an ‘aesthetic object’ plays a very 
important part in what may, I believe, be called his philosophy of art. 

I have introduced my discussion in this way for a reason. The history of 
art regarded as a discipline requires its practitioners to consider its objects of 
study not by any means in isolation but apart from what might be considered 
the ‘subjective’ conditions in which they are expenenced; the art historian 
may well conclude that the approach to art in the works of Stokes is over- 
subjective, ‘impressionistic’. My aim is to counter such a view; I would argue 
that in the varied connections which Stokes makes between the experience of 
works of art and other kinds of experience, the latter are more than ‘exten- 
sions’ of the aesthetic attitude. There is a constant reciprocal relationship. 
Further, the fact that his writings cannot be classified as art history or art 
criticism or formal philosophical aesthetics gives them particular relevance at 
this time, when traditional demarcations between disciplines have become 
increasingly questioned. 

At one level, what gives the later writings of Stokes their fundamental unity 
is their indebtedness to the psychoanalytic theories of Freud and Melanie 
Klein. Stokes completed a seven-year analysis with Mrs Klein in 1938. Two 
of the books to which I shall particularly refer, The Quattro Cento and Stones 
of Rimini, were published during this period of analysis; a third, Venice: an 
Aspect of Art, appeared in 1945. It is significant that in none of them, not even 
Venice... , are there overt references to Kleinian theories; they do not occur 
in his writings until after 1950. Thus to answer another criticism which could 
be made of Stokes’s later work, that the psychological framework looms too 
large, it can be emphasized that long analysis and a more comprehensive 
understanding of psychoanalytic theory served to confirm the insights, the 
particular view of art and culture, which had been forming and developing 
from Stokes’s first visit to Italy in 1921. What gives the writings of Stokes 
prior to 1950 not the least of their appeal is that we can project back, as it 
were, our understanding of the Kleinian themes from knowledge of the later 
books but we are not required to consider the objects of art in the more 
elaborated context of such themes. For the present purpose, all that is really 
needful to mention in this connection are the concepts of the integrated ego 
and the processes of integration of which art is the epitome (‘art’, Stokes 
writes in Venice. .., ‘is the symbol of human process’),* of the ‘whole- 
object relationships’ with what is self-sufficient, recognized as distinct and 
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apart from the self; and of the ‘part-object relationships’ in which the self is 
merged, incorporated, enveloped. In infancy, of course, part-object relation- 
ships are primary, preceding recognition of objects, persons, as separate and 
distinct. 

Venice, as I have implied, can be seen as the paradigm of the whole, good 
external object. But no less the city can induce significant part-object relation- 
ships of absorption, fusion, embrace, as would be expenenced, say, in gradual 
movement along the Grand Canal as the Rialto bridge approaches, the city 
vast yet intimate, enveloping yet neither threatening nor overpowering. 

In Stokes’s earlier wntings, by implication, the whole-obyect relationships 
are epitomized in art by what are described as ‘carving’ values, and by the 
ideas of the ‘revealed; the exemplary cases ın the Italian quattrocento are the 
paintings of Piero della Francesca, Luciano Laurana’s cortile at Urbino, and 
Alberti’s encasement of the Temple Malatestiano at Rimini. What unites them 
is well summed up ın a phrase in The Quattro Cento: ‘non-diffuse accumulated 
revelation’.® In the early books the carving mode, and its related concepts of 
forms laid out ın space, ‘immediate, without rhythm’, clearly represent an 
aesthetic preference. Later, the part-object relationships, exemplified, or, 
rather, metaphorized ın art by the ‘modelling’ mode, by rhythm, by stress, 
by envelopment and ‘invitation’, are given due justice, as, notably, in the 
writings on Turner, Monet and modern painting. A point which will be 
obvious, I hope, from the foregoing is that the basic ‘themes’ are present from 
infancy and thus fundamental; universal in their recurrences, in the assaults 
done to them, and in the impulses towards the restoration and reparation of 
the good internal objects which ensue. The unity, the wholeness of the good 
external object is not characterized by any compulsive forcing together, any 
idealistic unifactory drive, but rather by a multiplicity of distinct features each 
of which have their own value as things in themselves, none obtruding or 
dominating. Stokes writes of ‘the equal emphasis, the flowering radiant com- 
pactness, that evoke the re-creation of a whole, independent object, the utter 
demonstration of its brotherly yet different parts, none of which is over- 
borne’.’ Thus the figures in a Piero painting; thus the manifold in Venice, 
from stones which line the edge of a fondamenta to a palace rising sheer from 
water. 

In the Quattro Centro, subtitled, pertinently, as a ‘different conception of 
the Italian Renaissance’, a theme which emerges forcibly is Stokes’s criticism 
of a Florentine bias in the historiography of Renaissance art. He celebrates the 
tawny Verona marble, its potential for a full, rounded fruitfulness, and in 
Stones of Rimini, the ‘gleaming white Istnan’ which ‘seems compact of salt’s 
bright yet shaggy crystals” as against the cold, grey pietra serena of Tuscany. 
While there is recognition, ample recognition, of the achievements of 
Donatello, Desiderio da Settignano and Verrocchio, there is a hostility to what 
is described as ‘Florentine reserve’, amounting at times to positive distaste. 
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In considering Venice, an Aspect of Art, Stokes’s most sustained piece of 
writing on the city, and returning to my theme of the extension of the aesthetic 
attitude ‘beyond its base’ to the evocation of an entire environment, I remark 
the frequent recurrence of the word ‘interchange’, and of related words such 
as ‘commerce’: ‘Venice excels in blackness and whiteness; water brings com- 
merce between them. Colour comes between, comes out of them, intensely 
yet gradually amassed, like a gondola between water and sky’.? What could, 
I think, be called the primary ‘interchange’ 1s that of stone and water: ‘If we 
look away from the water at the white stone surrounding door and window, 
we seem to see all the potential whiteness in the water abrogated for the finest 
day, solid, geometric, still’. '° 

Attuned to such interchange, ‘we note particularly any transformation of 
materials’ such as moisture causing Istrian stone to mix with brickwork. And 
the declared aim of his selection of photographs is to show ‘a close intercom- 
munication, to develop further the fantasies of interchange which Venice 
provokes’.!! Stokes writes at some length of a photograph of the Torre dell’ 
Orologio arch to the Piazza; admitting that the photograph is exceedingly 
lucky in its accidents, he continues that ‘the tie of the talking man... 1s 
“summed”, “expressed”, by the straight thin shadow between the oblong 
and column sections of the pier: and the round back of the head of the boy 
in shadow resounds in the porphyry disk aloft. . .’. He then adds, signific- 
antly, that ‘the architectural members, not the accidents of the photograph, 
incline the mind to seize the connections which these accidents afford’. ” It is 
‘great visual art’ which has the power to do this. Thus, as in Wollheim’s 
formulation, the aesthetic attitude is grounded in art itself. 

I turn to consider particular works of architecture, sculpture and painting 
in Venice which Stokes discusses. A point needs to be made: a wide-ranging 
speculation on the symbolic relationship of art to ‘human process’, sustained 
through a senes of books written over a period of more than thirty years, 
needs to be upheld by an evaluative sensibility which, even if we do not 
concur in every detail, carries conviction. Our appreciation of Ruskin, who 
wrote so magnificently of what he loved, must be affected adversely by his 
curious lapses of judgement, his pulpit denunciations, his hostility to the 
Renaissance, and in the case of Venice, his obsessive emphasis on physical and 
moral decline. With Stokes there ıs, I feel, a ‘rightness’ unaffected by myst- 
cism, idealism or moralzing. 

Stone, the nature of stone, is a continuing pre-occupation throughout the 
earlier books. And Venice ıs ‘in essence a stone city’. Although it is ‘not 
largely made of stone’, stone is the ‘final material’. ‘Istrian stone is nearly 
always the boundary as well as the relevant mark upon the wall; not a writing 
on the wall but seemingly the nerve and muscle and the limbs of structure’. ” 
He asserts further that the mediaeval Venice which Ruskin, ın imagination, 
preferred to the Venice he knew ‘cannot achieve the centre of our minds’. 
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In the concern to abstract ‘from all Venetian architecture its basis’, Stokes 
writes of certain recurrent features, for example, circle, curve and rectangle 
in combination, depth of aperture, and an organization ‘of a kind associated 
with . . . non-rhythmic, laid-out immediacy’ as in the works of Piero and 
Laurana. 

In sculpture, he seeks ‘the cylinder inside the figures’, ‘static inside shapeli- 
ness’;'° here there is a clear preference for the works of Antonio Rizzo over 
those of the Lombardi. There are three ‘star Quattro Cento works in Venice, 
sufficing to create that conception’."” Firstly, Rizzo’s monument to Doge Nic- 
colo Tron in the church of the Fran. Stokes had discussed this at greater 
length in The Quattro Cento, where it is contrasted with Mino da Fiesole’s 
tomb of Count Ugo of Tuscany in the Badia at Florence. Mino’s work is 
reproached for its lack of depth, its flatness, demonstrating ‘an unequalled 
insensitiveness to space in the pursuit of spacing’. By comparison, of the Tron 
monument, Stokes wnites: 


The stone 1s free, the figures children of the stone. The deep niches of the Tron 
monument framing their rooted apparitions, promise anew and anew the palpita- 
tion of the whole. In contrast with the Florentine mode where 1t is flat, or nearly 
flat with the wall, the Venetian lunette-frame projects, so that not only is the 
space within deep, but the frame ıs a roof to everything below it. Then, masmuch 
as it does not rise from the extremities of the architrave, the circle 1s sudden, there 
is 2 spread about it, the sudden fan of the peacock’s tail or a notched and encrusted 
shell with shafts of organ sound in its depth, attainmg mammum volume in the 
lunette that crowns the facade of San Zaccaria. 


The upper portion of the facade of San Zaccaria is the second ‘star work’. It 
is noteworthy that Stokes was fully aware of the superiority of the work of 
its architect, Mauro Codussi, to that of Pietro Lombardo and his workshop, 
its more truly ‘architectural’ character. ‘Here’, he writes, ‘tier upon tier, are 
all the familiar forms, individual as always yet in community’. He refers to 
the ‘gradual swelling of circular shape ... that reaches the summit in the 
broad, deep-cut lunette’. The word ‘gradual’ may be contrasted with the 
word ‘sudden’ in the description of the Tron monument, what they share is 
depth of relief and an absence of rhythm or stress. It is a clear indication of 
Stokes’s independence of judgement that both the Tron tomb and the San 
Zaccaria facade have often been cniticized quite strongly by other writers, 
while the third exemplar, the Palazza Manzoni-Angaran, on the Grand Canal 
near the Accademia bridge, has been largely neglected by architectural histor- 
1ans. Of this palace, Stokes writes: ‘Each shape is separate here and all are 
equal, all precious. There is light and dark, all precious, all weighty, nothing 
obtrudes. This architecture . . . expresses a paramount arrest without exclud- 
ing the content of what is successive." Such works as these three exemplify 
what Stokes describes as the Quattro Cento ‘ideal expression of perfect 
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expressiveness’: that is, ‘not expressive of any particular cultural idea but 
simply of the ideal of expressiveness itself”. 

In The Quattro Cento Stokes writes that by 1500 architecture was ‘aesthetic- 
ally more comprehensive, better defined, but articulate of less emotion’.” It 
is therefore understandable that he writes little of Venetian buildings of the 
sixteenth century and later. Palladio’s church of the Redentore is one excep- ' 
tion: its interior epitomizes the ‘interplay of infinite ramification’ of smooth 
and rough; Palladio’s proportional ratios are significant not in themselves but 
because ‘they helped him to transmit his high emotion for the vivification of 
wall space’. This is surely the mght way to put it, and cautionary for all 
those who attempt proportional analyses of buildings. 

To turn to painting, in Colour and Form (1937) Stokes has much to say on 
Venetian colour. He is severe on those writers who have overemphasized the 
‘sensuousness’ of Venetian painting and have regarded this as a kind of limita- 
tion; equally, he criticizes those who have asserted that colour is somehow less 
important than other formal aspects. The particular luminosity of Venetian 
cinquecento colour is not for Stokes merely sensuous or a decorative attribute. 
Rather, ‘the Venetians conceived a form as inwardly illuminated, glowing, 
alive’.* Characteristically, the use of colour that interests Stokes is one that 
‘by means of a uniform insistence and inter-relationship provides us with a 
total identity, something that is calm, clear and demarcated as a panorama ın 
the evening light.” l 

Giorgione is the one Venetian painter whom Stokes discusses at length; and 
Venice, an Aspect of Art concludes with an essay on Giorgione’s Tempesta. 
Stokes here shows no interest in iconographic analysis; there is no attempt to 
elucidate the ‘mystery’ of the painting’s subject. What the Tempesta exempli- 
fies supremely is the theme of interchange which resonates throughout the 
book. Here interchange is identified with ‘the poetic’, the ‘essence of all art: 
encompassing a vast range of meaning which otherwise would be 
uncommunicable. ... Any metaphor is an exchange of meaning’.” This is 
precise and exact; effectively, what 1s proclaimed in the essay is a different, 
more holistic view of meaning or ‘content’ in art than the traditional ones 
based on subject-matter and symbolism. These few pages on the Tempesta say 
more concerning the content of the painting than many a lengthy attempt to 
clarify what it is ‘about’. ‘Nature, building, man, the Tempesta shows all three 
impartially’.”” Stokes emphasizes the significance of Giorgione’s colour in 
creating interchange; he ‘harnessed true tonal differences or chiaroscuro to 
the service of chromatic organisation . . . intensity of local colour purges the 
whole of dominating drama’.” From this standpoint the consideration of the 
Tempesta in itself can lead quite logically to a more wide ranging disquisition: 
_the Tempesta is not only a great work of art but a metaphor of the nature of 
the ‘aesthetic’: ‘Where contemplation is properly aesthetic there is no “mystic” 
reading into nature. The fantasies evoked by texture and chromatic inter- 
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change, purely aesthetic matters, expressed ın terms of the senses, can provide 
an immediate yet profound commentary on life. Giorgione’s art is not the 
expression of a philosophical or mystical idea. On the contrary, by imbuing 
objects and their relation with aesthetic value he created a philosophy which 
I have affirmed to be relevant today’.” 

The use of the word ‘philosophy’ here is of course pertinent with regard to 
a point made earlier. Wollheim has correctly stated that Stokes ‘didn’t want to 
be a theoretical writer about art in the light of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis 
affected him in the way it both coloured the sensibility and also above all gave 
him a way of describing sensibility’. Certainly Stokes avoids Freudian or 
post-Freudian interpretation of subject-matter of specific art works; he is far 
more concerned with basic themes which for him underlie all creative expres- 
sion. His dislike of the ‘ignorant, half-baked and journalese theory of Surreal- 
ism”! is relevant. What is developed in the writings is less a psychoanalytic 
theory than an aesthetic philosophy. Wollheim remarks in Art and its Objects: 
‘Art rests on the fact that deep feelings pattern themselves in a coherent way 
all over our life and behaviour’. Viewed in such a light, the extension of the 
aesthetic concern from things which have been made as ‘art’ to a broader 
environment and its apparently slightest detail, for example the doorway steps 
of San Michele in Isola, their tonal contrasts, even the joints in the paving 
stones,” can be regarded as something more than the subjective impressions 
of a sensitive observer, relating as they do to the wider theme of interchange. 

Certain recent writings on Renaissance art, for example Michael Baxan- 
dall’s, have encouraged us to seek to understand artistic intention through a 
more precise awareness of cultural milieux, their predilections and expecta- 
tions. It may be felt that Stokes’s view of art as the mirror and symbol of the 
ego and its integration underemphasizes its cultural conditioning. But if art is 
symbolic in this way, it by no means follows that it 1s a conscious aim of 
the artist to ‘use’ art as a means to integration. Art is not therapy; nor is it 
‘self-expression’. Rather the need for ‘form’ in the widest sense is basic to 
all cultures at all times. The reparative drive, therefore, cannot be seen simply 
in terms of subjective fulfilment but partakes of the universal. 

I have quoted quite extensively from Stokes’s writings. I hope that by doing 
so I have not reinforced a misconception of Stokes, particularly in his earlier 
books, as an over-refined ‘aesthete’ with an eloquent and striking tum of 
phrase and an ability to evoke visual sensations. Eloquence is there, assuredly, 
but it is directed, purposive; not romantic nor rhapsodic but precise and true. 

A final quotation from The Invitation in Art will stress the centrality of the 
idea of Venice in Stokes’s work as the exemplar of wholeness: 


In Venice, even today, we feel ourselves to be partakers of a dramatic version of 
a wider history than our own under the aegis of so many good objects seen about“ 
us... . Nature, it seems, conspired here to serve our ntuals that need have no 
connection with dogma or belief... . The religions, the rationalisations of the 
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need for ntual, fall away, whereas the art, the ritualistic core, the document of 
those beliefs, of those ntuals as far as we understand them, remains to encompass 
us, to brighten our tenebrous objects, to radiate our present with our past, single, 
immediate yet old, like a great building that has survived intact.” 


Geoffrey Newman, 24 Shaw Crescent, South Croydon, Surrey CR2 9JA, England. 
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INVENTING ‘CHILD ART’: FRANZ CIZEK 


AND MODERNISM 
S. B. Malvern 


IN 1981, Robin Tanner, an English art educator, a former HMI who was also 
an artist and printmaker, wrote about his first encounter in the 1920s with 
work by children taught by the Viennese educator, Franz Cizek. He said: 


I ummediately recognised their grave, un-English, fairytale idiom as something 
genuine and indigenous to these Austrian children—so utterly unlike the rough 
Cockney pictures my little boys were making .. Seeing these beautiful decora- 
tions—some made as early as 1919—strengthened the belief, to which my own 
children were leading me, that we are all born with the attributes of the artist, 
the designer, the craftsman; we have the power to select, to transmute the ordinary 
into the memorable, to see the world imaginatively or, as the poet Rilke expressed 
it, ‘to re-enkandle commonplace’ (sic)! 


Franz Cizek, a student at the Vienna Academy in the 1880s, began teaching 
children in 1885. Sometimes credited as the discoverer of ‘child art’, Cizek’s 
voluntary weekend classes for children aged about six to fourteen were 
incorporated into the progressive Vienna Arts and Crafts School 
(Kunstgewerbeschule), where he also taught students until his classes were 
closed as a consequence of increasing political repression in the 1930s. Tanner 
learnt of Cizek’s work through the pamphlets published by Francesca Wilson 
and he almost certainly saw the exhibition that Wilson had organized with 
Bertram Hawker of the ‘Save the Children Fund’. This exhibition opened in 
Knightsbridge in November 1920 at the British Institute of Industrial Art and 
then toured the country. 

Tanner recognized in Cizek’s children’s work qualities such as the emphasis 
on self-realization in art and the power of art-making to transcend the ordinary 
or everyday through imaginative creativity—a means to add or to enlarge 
experience not merely confirm pre-existing knowledge. These are notions that 
we now associate with modernism or aesthetic modernity. Tanner’s insight, 
however, was perhaps unique in its identification of both the ‘making strange’ 
or defamiliarization function of art at work in Cizek’s educational enterprise 
and also his perception of the ‘un-English’ qualities or ‘otherness’ of the Vien- 
nese child’s drawings. What Tanner recognized, in other words, were both 
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` wider implications in the form of a transcendental umpulse to innate creativity 
and the specificity of the work, its particularity to the time and place of Vienna ` 
around the end of World War One. 

` I want to argue here that Franz Cizek’s teaching should be debated as a 
modernist practice. This is not only a matter of illuminating Cizek’s own 
practice, however. More fundamentally, an examination of Cizek makes 
explicit the extent to which any understanding of modernism is inadequately 
realized unless critical attention is given to the function of ‘child art’ in the 
formation of modern art. The concept ‘child art’ was most fully developed 
and promoted in the teaching of pioneers such as Cizek. This implies that 
theories of modernism in relation to Cizek must be grasped in all their com- 
plexity. It means therefore that we must understand modernism with both its 
transcendental claims to universalism—Tanner’s ‘we are all born with the 
attributes of the artist’—and its specificity. In other words we must examine 
modernism as a problematic. In this process, it becomes possible to examine 
Cizek’s practice critically. 

Although I will ultimately argue that Cizek’s way with children is no longer 
our way—as indeed it was not for Robin Tanner in the 1920s and 1930s—I 
want, at the outset, to avoid arguing from a narrow or reductive account of 
modernism. The term ‘post-modernism’ would not be adequate for my 
account umplying as it does merely the benefit of hindsight. It is the negoti- 
ation of not simply taking up either a post- or a pro- nor indeed an anti- 
modernist perspective that characterizes what I have called the problematic of 
modernism. 

Mary Kelly, ın her article ‘Re-viewing Modernist Criticism’, defined mod- 
ernism as a ‘determinant discursive field’. She argued that modernism is pro- 
duced discursively within the formation and transformation of the statements 
that circulate within critical texts and the institutions that disseminate these 
formations as events. It is significant that much of what we understand of 
Franz Cizek and ‘child art’ was mediated through the circulation of exhibitions 
and through publications by writers such as Francesca Wilson and later 
Wilhelm Viola who also lectured and broadcast on ‘child art’. 

In Anglo-American writings on modernism and modern art, modernism is 
defined in the following terms. In modernism, aesthetic experience is con- 
ceived as unified and autonomous. Works of art, paintings and sculpture, are 
therefore perceived and need only function for their painterly or sculptural 
meaning. The work of art, where the primacy of the visual is asserted as the 
attribute it shares with no other art form, is said to refer to nothing outside 
itself. It is a self-referential, autonomous object in its own right. Further, art 
is said to evolve, teleologically, in a way that is self-willed and free from other 
social causation or pressure. The emphasis in the modernist work of art is on 
its explicit use of materials—in the terms of the Russian formalist, Shklovsky, 
the laying bare of devices. Its advance or progression is through the ways in 
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which the means of art are used to criticize art itself. Modermsm therefore 
also defines what counts as modernist. It validates its own tradition as well 
as its own protocols.” 

In this self-validated tradition, the child, the primitive or the non-Western, 
the pre-Renaissance, are equated with onginality and independence from the 
narrow evolution of a dominant Renaissance or Greek and Roman canon. In 
modernist art, kinship with the child was invoked because of what was 
thought to be the child’s freedom from the constraints of civilization. Associ- 
ation with the child, seen as coterminous with the primitive, was asserted 
by modernist artists and critics concerned to insert a radical caesura, or an 
intercession, ın order to redirect the forces of history. The relatonship of 
modernism to academicism involved competing claims over what counted as 
progress. Because the child was said to be unsocialized and therefore natural, 
a celebration of child-like qualities offered to progressive art the promise of 
continuous self-renewal. 

Definitions of modernism derived from English-language sources would 
obviously need to be qualified in any discussion of a Viennese educator such 
as Cizek if it were not for two factors which make it illuminating and impor- 
tant to discuss Cizek ın this way. First of all, the reception of Cizek’s children’s 
work in England after the First World War coincided with a growing demand 
for the liberalization of education known as the progressive education move- 
ment. In this movement, an art education that emphasized the child’s will to 
creativity, was of central importance. Furthermore, the interest of artists and 
others in the art of children, paralleling the discovery of naive and self-taught 
artists such as the Cornish painter Alfred Wallis, produced what was virtually 
a cult of childhood in the 1920s and 30s. Major modern art critics such as 
Roger Fry and later Herbert Read became interested in child art and published 
articles and organized exhibitions on the theme.” 

Both these elements, calls for educational reform and the interest of artists 
and cntics in child art, although prefigured in the pre-war period, derived 
some of their impulse from the war itself. The destructiveness of the First 
World War had also given rise to demands for reconstruction, a desire for 
renaissance and the creation of a better world differing from contemporary 
society by taking the terms of the conditions of its rebirth from its children. 
Ambivalent and tarnished adult values might therefore be transcended and 
nations could begin again by investment in those who could bear no respons- 
ibility for the guilt of war because they had not been born. It is this impulse 
for renewal that accounts for why Cizek’s exhibitions in the 1920s are much 
more significant ın their consequences and influence than his first appearance 
in London in 1908 at the International Congress on Drawing. Child art 
answered a need caused by disillusion. 

In 1944 on the occasion of another war, itself a consequence of failure to 
realize rebirth, Herbert Read wrote that children’s art ‘expressed, not the 
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ideology of the warring nations, but something universal, international and 
creative’.* A clear parallel with modernist ideas seems to emerge with calls 
for renewal and claims for universalism. What was also laid on the child, 
however, and therefore also on the present-time and future-time of the social 
order, is an enormous burden of responsibility. In the same article, Read also 
wrote ‘A child’s art . . . is its passport to freedom, to the full fruition of all 
its gifts and talents, to its true and stable happiness in adult life’. But how is 
the child to preserve the innocence she is said to realize in her art and which 
by definition she cannot know for herself, when the price of growing up 1s 
the loss of this innocence? It is this contradiction which qualifies the whole 
enterprise of modernism in relation to child art and to which I shall return. 

It is sometimes said of Cizek that he was far more influential and more 
widely recognized abroad than he was in his native Vienna.’ This might be 
the second factor for arguing for an Anglo-American reading of Cizek’s child 
art. However, it is also important to note that Vienna was an important centre 
for modernism both before and after the First World War and that Cizek 
contributed significantly to this. Examples of the way in which Viennese 
intellectual culture was important to the genesis and development of modern- 
ist ideas include Alois Riegl’s art historical writings at the turn of the century 
and his discussion of a ‘will-to-form’ in the art of different periods. Worrin- 
ger’s Abstraction and Empathy was based, in part, on Riegl’s theories and his 
ideas were circulated amongst some English pre-war modernists. In 1903 ın 
Vienna the critic Hermann Bahr called for artists to eliminate the object in 
paintings so that the effect would be solely aroused through colour and not 
the representation of something extraneous to the canvas.® Furthermore, much 
significant Viennese modern art was in the decorative arts and a close synthesis 
of art and design was advocated and acted upon amongst Secessionist artists. 
The Kunstgewerbeschule, where Cizek himself taught, was an integral part 
of the Secessionist movement, and provided perhaps the most progressive art 
education of its time. 

After the First World War, Vienna remained an important centre for avant- 
gardism. For instance, the Hungarian Lajos Kassák published the journal 
Today, in which the ideas of the Russian constructivists and the Dutch De Stijl 
movement were represented. Before the war, the work of Cizek’s students and 
his children was representative of Vienna Jugendstil and close to the design 
style of the Vienna Werkstätte whose designers were also interested in Aus- 
trian folk art and children’s art. Around 1918, Cizek began to revise his teach- 
ing, rejecting the influence of Jugendstil, and urged students to do ‘no little 
blossoms’. Instead they were invited to generate abstract confessional pictures 
under the instruction, “Turn your souls inside out today!’ exploring emotions 
such as envy, fury and rage and to develop geometric cubistic forms as a basis 
for design.’ From around 1920, Cizek developed work in which futuristic 
movement images were suggested to students. His interpretation of futurism 
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seems to have had a mystical and even visionary quality. Through the release 
and projection of intense emotions students would arrive at the means to give . 
form to multi-sensory feelings in a way that was analogous to musical rhythm. 
This idea of musical rhythm is reminiscent of Matthias Hauer’s experimenta- 
tion with twelve tone systems in music in the same period which were pub- 
lished by Lajos Kass4k. An intense concern with the elements of musical form 
led Hauer to emphasize music as universal and eternal. He also experimented 
with abstract watercolours. 

In Cizek’s work with students, it was stated that rhythmical forms were 
neither determined arbitrarily nor based on pre-existing aesthetic rules but 
evolved through a process of spiritual self-discovery. Cizek began to call the 
work ‘Kinetismus’, and students worked across a range of media developing 
freestanding studies and exercises including three-dimensional sculptures and 
designs for wallpapers, posters, theatre and cinema. Since there was an 
emphasis .on avoiding preconception and prior learning so that one student 
described herself as becoming ‘like the child seeing just themselves and their 
world’,® parallels have been drawn between Cizek’s course and the teaching 
that Itten developed in the Preliminary Course at the Bauhaus from 1919. 
Like Itten, Cizek seems to have intended to bring the forms of modern art to 
bear on the development of design. 

The idea of the child’s originality and naturalness as a source of renewal was 
important to the artists of the Viennese Secession. They called their journal Ver 
Sacrum or Sacred Spnng which Carl Schorske describes as ‘based on a Roman 
ritual of consecration of youth in times of national danger’.’ Cizek served on the 
Organizing committee for the Kunstschau of 1908. Work by Cizek’s children 
was exhibited in the first room of the Kunstschau building as a kind of visual 
reconditioning for the visitor prior to seeing innovative art and design. In 1899, 
the poet Rainer Maria Rilke, who was also cited by Robin Tanner, wrote about 
art in Ver Sacrum drawing the parallel between the child and the artst. 

For Rilke, childhood was closely identified with the naive and instinctive, 
a time of unconsciousness characterized by a joyful trust. The child experi- 
enced the world with an intensity and richness of vision. Until education, or 
the socialization of culture and tradition imposed a system of values, the child 
handled all things equally and disinterestedly. There arrived a tme of decision. 
Either the child, by submitting to education, became, he wrote, ‘older and 
more sensible in the bourgeois sense as a seed of a useful bourgeois citizen, it 
steps into line with the order of its own time and receives its consecrations, or 
the child ripens simply, steadily further from deep out of its own particular 
child being and that means it becomes a person in the spirit of all times: the 
artist’.'° For Rilke, real artistic genius was rooted in these depths, in darker 
and warmer soils. Education, which promoted an upward growth, was a 
means to superficial, transitory understanding which could not know God 
except as an eternal stranger (dem Ewigfremden). The artist therefore reached 
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back into ‘the warmth of all Becoming’ (1n die Warme alles Werdens), the 
unfathomable depths of the millennia of the past, for ‘no one can know the 
limits of their being’ (Niemand kann die Grenzen ihres Seins erkennen). When 
Christmas Pictures by Cizek’s children was published in London in 1922, the 
artist and illustrator Edmund Dulac wrote in the preface that what the work 
that Cizek had done with children revealed was that: “Through Art man 
becomes child again, that is, his consciousness is lulled back into that sleep full 
of wonders from which he was tragically awakened by the phenomenon of the 
real world, and whose phantasmagoria lingered through his younger years’. 

For Cizek the art that children produced was autonomous. It was self- 
contained and subject to its own laws. He said that there was ‘an art which 
children create for themselves. The child makes drawings and pictures not for 
the adult, but because it wants to fulfil its own wishes, inclinations and 
dreams’. Moreover children’s work ‘contains in itself eternal laws of form’. 
It was not therefore a matter of imitating nature but through the autonomous 
activity of creation, art was the means of identification with God. He was 
quoted by Viola as stating ‘Man is an image of God, only when he continues 
the creative work of God’. Cizek wrote that the ‘longer a child’s subconscious 
creative powers can be kept in the dark, the better. As soon as they are 
illumined by reasoning, they generally cease to exist, because the intellect 
destroys the child’s confidence in its abilities’. ” 

Cizek’s teaching method with children was said to be ‘Not to Teach’ and 
he is reported as having advocated the ‘deschooling of the school’ 
(Entschulung der Schule). It is clear from the work that Cizek had specific 
strategies for stimulating the child, although this should not lead us to over- 
stating the case for the extent to which he gave direction to children. What 
he rejected was the conventional and academic notion of the teacher as the 
possessor of some wisdom to be transmitted to the child whose mind was, 
as it were, a ‘tabula rasa’ awaiting the inscription of prior and predetermined 
knowledge. In particular his teaching methods emphasized working from ima- 
gination or memory. By using verbal descriptions or stories, Cizek prompted 
the child’s imagination and resourced the child’s internal image. When chil- 
dren worked on their own subjects, Cizek asked them to pre-visualize the 
subject doing ‘what you see when you close your eyes. Close your eyes. And 
what you see now with closed eyes. . .’.4 The idea of picturing in the mind 
was not an uncommon practice amongst progressive art teachers of the period. 
For instance the German teacher, Gustav Kolb, advocated in 1926 that “Every 
teacher ought to be a good story teller... . Words coming straight from the 
heart go straight to the heart’. He described it as a process of luring pictures 
from the soul akin to playing a musical instrument.” Such word images could 
also give specific technical suggestion but verbal description implies that the 
resulting picture would match the child’s private and inner ane ane not E 


external and public visible example. VA 
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Children were provided with a rich range of materials but Cizek was also 
concerned to challenge the child to new ways of working and inhibit the 
development of dependency on over-skilled use or facility with the medium. 
Children could not resort to predictable, repetitive forms but had instead 
continuously to reinvent a pictorial language. Some ways of working were 
also said to be a means to compel children to, as it were, ‘think in the material’. 
An emphasis on the materiality of the work, an inventive approach to mat- 
erials, an avoidance of predictability and slickness as well as the use of popular 
media such as linocuts and papercuts reinforce the resemblance of Cizek’s 
practice to the modernist artist. 

By emphasizing the child’s own self-realization through art and by using 
storytelling techniques to stimulate the child, what was asserted was the power 
of 1magination as a form of release. In a real sense, Cizek’s classes were liberat- 
ing for children and they could also function as a form of sanctuary. It was 
often reported that Cizek preferred rural children or, since he taught in 
Vienna, children from impoverished backgrounds because their work was less 
likely to be corrupted by the decadence of culture prevalent amongst children 
in wealthier homes who had greater access to books, the theatre and reproduc- 
tions of pictures through the influence of parents. He would ‘rather have the 
proletariat child—I would rather a great deal. He has more attack (er greift 
besser an) and is less spoiled’. Culture overlaid children’s originality so that 
it was necessary, he said, ‘to peel off this veneer of routine civilization and to 
expose the kernel of creative barbarism’."® 

Cizek stated that he divided groups of children according to age so that 
older children would not influence the style of the younger, but children were 
deliberately shown examples of work by older pupils and urged to ignore 
picture books written by adults for children in favour of their own images. 
Pictures by children were constantly displayed in the classroom and what 
evolved was a self-regenerating Cizek child style. This style evoked Austrian 
folk art with its emphasis on flat decorative surfaces and the repetition of 
motifs such as peasants in Tyrolean costumes, details of folk or popular fest- 
ivals such as Christmas celebrations or simple Catholic devotional images of 
the Virgin and Child. By refusing the superficially skilful, Cizek cultivated a 
naive and unsophisticated look to the work and selected children for his class 
who were highly motivated and whose work he preferred because they 
revealed what was mysteriously termed ‘the smouldering spark of individual- 
ity’. The cultivation of the simple and sincere, a folkishness in the art of 
children could amount to a dissociation from bourgeois values and Cizek’s 
philosophy of art education was parodied ın the contemporary Viennese press 
for its political affinities: “Therefore, Peperl say to your parents: If they’re 
good and vote Social Democrat [liberal], next school year you’re allowed to 
cut up paper again and splash around with paste; but if they vote Christian 


Soaalist [conservative], you must learn to read, write and add up’."” 
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For Cizek, children’s drawing was a self-contained construct of the child’s 
autonomous development and was to be considered in no way an early stage 
for mature art. Children in his voluntary, part-time, classes stayed after the 
age of fourteen rarely and exceptionally. He believed that the adolescent child’s 
work, with its increasing dependency on culture and sophistication, became 
dull. It was said that former pupils returning to the class as visitors regretted 
having ever grown-up. The problem of the growing child reveals how the 
liberalism of modernism and Cizek’s teaching is also qualified by its stasis. 

In any account of the process of education, juxtaposition of the teacher and 
the taught uncovers a distinction between what is transmitted and what is 
absorbed so that what motivates teaching is not synonymous with how that 
is experienced. In the education of Cizek’s pupils what Cizek proposed was 
assimilated, reworked and put into practice. At one level, Cizek’s Jugend- 
kunstklasse may simply be celebrated as a formative influence on individuals 
which, for its period, amounted to a liberation. As Cizek’s children grew up, 
in the formation of their own values for their time, they neither passively nor 
unthinkingly inherited his ideas. 

In 1955 Margareta Hamerschlag wrote an account of teaching art in an 
inner-London youth club to young people aged 14 to 20 years called Journey 
into a Fog. She dedicated it to Cizek for what he taught her about art, and to 
her father, a doctor working in a Vienna slum, for what he taught her about 
people. She describes how Cizek made her aware that ‘art is born of inner 
freedom and the joy of life, a joy which means an intensity that accepts and 
beholds the stream of inner and outer events, to be used for transformation 
into a special medium’. Yet she stated clearly that children needed to learn 
techniques and Cizek’s work succeeded because ‘there was also to be found 
an atmosphere of art which was only possible because the pupils were picked 
for their gift and the teacher deeply believed in art as the centre of life’. But 
she continued: 


to make art a sort of remedy for ills . . . is a great misconception, and it will bear 
sad fmut for art as well as for the understanding of it. Added to all this we 
have those who enthusiastically foster children’s art for its naiveté, because an 
industnalized and highly orgamzed world, which has its own big brain but lost 
its innocence, searches desperately for the latter. But people ought to look for 
more in a child’s painting than innocence alone, otherwise they do a disservice to 
themselves as well as to the child, who needs a guide to its own values. 


This is an argument contrary to Herbert Read’s claim that a child’s art because 
of its innocence was a passport to freedom and a guarantee of happiness in 
adulthood. Hamerschlag also argued against the formalism of modemist art, 
subscribing instead to a role for art which was not above its own time and 
yet might still have a prophetic function. In this it would always be dependent 
on a human content. In Hamerschlag’s work, art might therefore be con- 
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ceived as neither merely reflective of passing events nor the autonomous pro- 
duct of an autonomous history but as both qualified by context and a means 
to change. 

Dieter Bogner has argued that Viennese modernism can only be fully under- 
stood by a consideration of the ways in which it represented both a prophecy 
of absolute purity at the end of the world and the quest for a lost paradise.!° 
In a similar sense, in modernism, promotion of the innocence of the child 
could also stand for a kind of double utopia—both the eternal time of distant 
origins (Rilke’s unfathomable depths of the millenmia of the past) and a future 
prospect of as yet unrealized human emancipation. In a correspondence with 
Quentin Bell about canons and values in art, Ernst Gombrich recounted how 
he was motivated to write Art and Illusion in part as a reaction to the prejudice 
of unknowing creativity. He writes how, as a child, he had taken to copying 
pictures of animals from a favourite book. He says ‘I was quite proud of my 
efforts and somewhat mortified when I discovered from the tone of voice in 
which these drawings were duly “praised” that my parents disapproved of 
copying. Those were the days of Cizek in Vienna... As you see, I never 
got over this gnevance’.™ 

This small insight, that Gombrich may have become an art histonan because 
of a bad experience with child art 1s unimportant, unless we also recollect that 
Art and Illusion is centrally concerned with arguments against the ‘innocent 
eye’ and a debt to Karl Popper is openly acknowledged. Utopian claims led 
Popper to deplore all forms of historicism as giving rise to totalitarian systems. 
His book The Poverty of Historicism is dedicated to all victims of all versions 
of fascism and totalitarianism. It is also less a reflection on the structural causes 
of the events that led to the regime which ended modernism in Vienna and 
finished the culture of which Cizek was part, than a meditation on what might 
be the philosophic means of resistance to such regimes. 

We live in a period which could be characterized by a sense of loss of control 
over the future. One can call attention to those features of pastiche, parody 
and eclecticism sometimes termed post-modernist and representative of a loss 
of faith in modernist art and architecture. Or, more parochially, one could 
refer to the reassertion of social Darwinism through the survival-of-the-fittest 
ethic of enterprise culture as signalling a sense of failure and decline of opti- 
mism in the post-war political consensus and the Welfare State. 

On the one hand, we cannot ignore the liberating power of recognizing 
that a child’s drawings have intrinsic merit nor ignore the contribution that 
Cizek made to understanding that education is not merely a matter of filling 
empty minds with prescribed knowledge. Any recall to dogmatic values, 
mythologized as Victorian, is in itself another form of escape from the per- 
plexities of modernity. On the other hand, we should not therefore be led to 
repeating the paradox of modernism by idealizing a discovery about children. 
This leads to a conception of history and progress in which the past 1s displaced 
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by a present entirely orientated towards the future. Jirgen Habermas has 
recently recalled Benjamin’s Theses on the Philosophy of History where he 
also opposes historicism by an insistence on the liberating power of memory. 
Habermas finds in Benjamin’s Theses the proposition that: 


ethical umiversalism also has to take seriously the injustice that has already hap- 
pened and that is seemingly irreversible; that there exists a solidanty of those born 
later with those who have preceded them, with all those whose bodily or personal 
integnty has been violated at the hands of other human beings; and that this 
solidarity can only be engendered and made effective by remembering. Here the 
liberating power of memory 1s supposed not to foster a dissolution of the power 
of the past over the present, as it was from Hegel down to Freud, but to contribute 
to the dissolution of a guilt on the part of the present with respect to the past: 
‘For every image of the past that ıs not recognised by the present as one of its 
own concerns threatens to disappear irretrievably’. (Thesis V.) 


This becomes ‘the anamnestic redemption of an injustice’ and ‘constitutes the 
decentering counterpoise to the dangerous concentration of responsibility that 
modern time-consciousness, oriented exclusively toward the future, has laid 
on the shoulders of a problematic present that has, as it were, been tied in 
knots’. 

I posed the question earlier whether or not the idea of ‘child art’ implies 
the imposition on the present of a kind of ‘dangerous concentration of 
responsibility’ towards the future. One answer to the problem posed by this 
would engage a critical and reflective attitude to the past including its ambiva- 
lent and unpalatable traditions. In this process, we would be impelled to forgo 
any notion of lost innocence and with this the chimera ‘child art’. The particu- 
lar and specific trajectory -of the modernism I outlined at the start would 
therefore have had its moment. At the very least, there could be no return to 
either the progressivism of modernism or Cizek’s art education but nor could 
its historical presence be repressed or denied. 


S. B. Malvern, Department of History of Art, University of Reading, Blandford 
Lodge, Whiteknights, PO Box 217, Reading RG6 2AH, England. 
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PROJECTED ACTUALITY 
Quentin Williams 


GIVEN THAT a figurative picture has been painted objectively and successfully, 
the extent to which it appears photographically realistic could very well be that 
to which aesthetic values peculiar to the art of painting are absent. 

The term ‘photographically realistic’ is often used to describe paintings in 
which detail is extensive and elaborate, in which the hkelihood, in nature, of 
colour values is particularly arresting, or in which tonal and colour juxtaposi- 
tions have accomplished a trompe-l'oeil. Such compellingly realistic paintings, 
however, usually impose quite other conditions of accommodation and assim- 
ilation and ‘photographically realistic’ turns out, in almost all cases, to be an 
inappropriate description of them. 

While there must be millions of (usually embarrassingly inaccurate) paint- 
ings slavishly copied from fixed photographs and displaying the well-known 
inertia of such copies, there are, alternatively, just a few respectable figurative 
paintings which, either precisely or in total, show qualities of photography. 
These can be counted, ın the whole history of western painting, on the fingers 
of one hand. The scarcely believable one-hair detail in pictures by Alma- 
Tadema or Richard Dadd is not, as it has often been diagnosed and sometimes 
scorned, ‘photographically real’. Nor are the heat-hazed lake shores of Corot, 
nor the sunlit dance studios of Degas, nor is the stunning three-dimensionality 
of the portrait of Juan de Pareja by Velasquez; nor yet the feverish over- 
stuffed, busy work of Orpen, nor, among Orpen’s successors, the dreadfully 
real pictures of the Nuremberg war-crimes trials by Laura Knight. Nor is the 
heroic painterly tenacity of 2 hundred modern artsts, from Eva Gonzales to 
Claude Rogers, ‘photographically realistic’. Each of these is within the verna- 
cular of a painter’s response to enticing reality. There is no other business at 
hand, here, than the pursuit of objective painting. The concern is with the 
aesthetics of painting. The appearance of the image, or what I am in the habit 
of calling its ‘texture of verisimilitude’, is ın painterly terms. Indeed, the texture 
of verisimilitude of a painting can only really be achieved or seen in photo- 
graphic terms where the projection of visible actuality by a photographic 
device, such as a camera-obscura or camera-lucida, has been used as copy. 
Here we part company with the concepts of significant form and the architec- 
tonic properties of painterly configuration. Examine, for example, the inten- 
tion behind Brunelleschi’s lost camera painting of the Firenze Baptistry’ and 
the peep-show boxes of Samuel Van Hoogstraten.? 
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The impact of a typical Impressionist painting is reliant on a particular kind 
of objectivity; that of the likelihood, in nature, of its colour relationships 
(rather than their intrinsic success). This prerequisite obviates the need for 
overly tenacious graphic precision; indeed the impasto and loose brushing in 
such work almost always stand in some defiance of it. 

The identification of bright and real colours in their right place is an aim 
carried on from Impressionism into the revelatory paintings of Harold Gilman 
and the rather more stern Edward Hopper; perhaps the two well-known 
painters most deserving of the name Post-Impressionist. Modern painting, as 
we know, had, by their time become less of a dark academic process and 
more of an enlightened response, in both senses. But there is sometimes an 
odd anachrony to realities from all periods of figurative painting. Titian’s 
untypical chiaroscuro in his fresco The Miracle of the Wounded Woman in the 
Scuola del Santo, Padua, for whatever reason, brings its imagery forward, 
costumes apart, almost to the time of Degas. Max Schmitt in a Single Scull, of 
1871, by Thomas Eakins has an equal, though not similar, eerie modernity. 
It is, after all, contemporary with W. G. Grace, not, as it might appear from 
Schmitt’s singlet, Jesse Owens. 

The above-mentioned popular practice of copying from fixed photographs 
need not concern us since the results have only rarely been of any artistic 
merit. But copying from projected visible actuality seems to produce a very 
different result. This is probably because it is, by contrast, a basically kinetic 
process: because moving figures shading or interrupting the image, or shifting 
clouds changing its light content, give the copyist a sensation very comparable 
with working directly from vibrant life itself. 

The master of this process is Jan Vermeer. Most interested people know at 
least two things about Vermeer’s legacy of pictures: (a) it is very small; some 
29 or 30 works, and (b) the best of these display an immediately apparent 
figurative and aesthetic perfection. Recently, leading scholars in the discourse: 
Philip Steadman, Arthur Wheelock, Lawrence Gowing, have demonstrated 
how, alongside his friendship with Van Leeuwenhoek, Torrentius and others, 
Vermeer became adept, for practical painting. purposes, in the use of the 
camera-obscura.’ For example, Steadman, working in the most comprehens- 
ive way to date, has rebuilt and geometrically extended the room ın The 
Music Lesson, therewith demonstrating Vermeer’s camera-cabinet method (see 
note’). There has been, however, no discussion of the precise visible character- 
istics of Vermeer’s overall results evaluated directly and simply against the general 
history of European painting. Gowing’s warmly descriptive paragraphs testify 
to Vermeer’s concentration on colour and light instead of on idées-regue about 
depiction or the tangibility of identifiable objects. He suggests, after Della- 
Porta’s speculation, that one may paimt directly onto the projected image and 
offers, as illustration, a radiograph (unusually free of pentimenti) of The Girl 
with a Pearl Earring. Gowing blames our one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old 
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acquaintance with fixed photography for having ‘blunted Vermeer’s 
strangeness’ and declares, furthermore, that we must seek other examples of 
Vermeer’s type of visual record ‘outside the normal experience of painters 
altogether’. 

In fact, although he gets right down to it and, as if finally, writes ‘What 
is important is to isolate the very unusual consistency that [the paintings] 
present, of which the plausibility of the mechanical explanation is in itself 
evidence’, he seems to discount the great lapse between Vermeer’s time and 
Canaletto’s and their (yet) ‘unique, unwitting alliance in this very unusual 
consistency’ against all the rest. Gowing’s phenomenal acuity has, I fear, made 
him credit others with his own adnurable erudition and has helped imprison 
the vital truth about Vermeer. I think this is borne out by the many subsequent 
books, articles and conversations about both artists which subordinate, or 
ignore altogether, any mention of a camera-box. 

Wheelock, despite his keen interest in lenses* and frequent allusion to the 
camera-obscura in his monograph (see note’) says of Officer and Laughing Girl, 
in this context, for example, only that Vermeer ‘may have become interested 
in optical devices through an association with Fabritius and apparently sought 
to capture the expressive character of their images in his work’. 

This is much too cool. It was the snap-shot capture of this laughing girl’s 
face, with its expression too difficult to hold in a pose without many rests, 
which almost tempted me to speculate on the remote possibility that Vermeer 
(& Co.) had actually managed to fix a photographic image from which to 
trace. I even, for a moment, wildly conjectured on that very gunpowder that 
had killed Vermeer’s Delft contemporary, Carel Fabritius, and its later use in 
plate photography, on the powder-sensitizing of primed canvas and on the 
idea of the alchemies of Torrentius. I had momentarily forgotten my own 
recognition of the difference between fixed photography and projected actual- 
ity and ther widely differing effects on painted copy. Anyway, I quite quickly 
discounted all this wild surmise, for, in the mid-seventeenth century, the 
discovery of photography would have created the stir that it did two hundred 
years later. So we have to fall back on the explanation that both Vermeer and 
the laughing girl worked extremely painstakingly and understood their work 
every bit as thoroughly as a director and actress in a film studio.’ 

There is, in these ‘photographic’ paintings by Vermeer, quite apart from 
the well-known minute light-spots distilling on the ground-glass screen and 
being copied into the pıcture, a particular, atmospheric, feathery quality to 
the variegation which is found hardly anywhere else in painting. Compare, 
or rather contrast, Vermeer’s The Allegory of Painting with the Van Eyck 
Betrothal of the Amolfini. The Van Eyck is a paintng—in all art and craft. The 
Vermeer, alternatively, is a photographic picture; its applied paint having little 
or no paint-value and making no contribution to the formalities of the art of 
painting.‘ 
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Vermeer’s The Milkmaid is a mixture of the photographer’s and the painter’s 
art. The faithfully reproduced light-spots in the still-life area of the picture - 
(see, also, the shadowy barge in his View of Delft) are ın direct artistic disparity, 
for example, with the impasto in the treatment of the woman’s left forearm.’ 
His The Lacemaker is an example of a painting completed ın total accordance 
with the dictates of a camera-obscura projection. No paint 1s used anywhere 
here to do anything more than furnish the reality of the projected image. The 
Lacemaker, alternatively, is, if you prefer it, a painted photograph.® 

The other two Vermeer paintings which immediately demonstrate a homo- 
geneous quality of projected actuality are The Girl in a Red Hat and The Girl 
with a Pearl Earring.” Similar passages are to be found throughout most of 
Vermeer’s later oeuvre and the passage of painting, by Carel Fabntius, which 
exactly parallels this texture of verisimulitude is the tiny passage of distant 
townscape immediately behind the canal bridge to the left of the church in 
his The Delft Music Dealer. There is no paint-value here and the consequent 
journalistic appearance of this passage offers one of the most tantalizing and 
frustrating images in the genre. It is, of course, heightened by being thrust 
artificially back into the distance ın the distortion deliberately effected by the 
curved back of Fabritius’s camera-box.!° 

Canaletto’s Whitehall and the Privy Garden from Richmond House of one hun- 
dred and twelve years later, however, frustrates not at all. It is known to have 
been painted using a camera kiosk and all of 1ts magnificent townscape 1s in 
direct and meticulous response to the projection. The more one scrutinizes 
this beautiful painting, the more one is admitted into its sunlit intimacies and 
receives a weird, time-travelled sense of eye-witness privilege coming directly 
from this source even stronger than photography: projected actuality." 

The figures in Canaletto’s picture, incidentally, are treated differently from 
their backgrounds, displaying an almost sploshed-on, florate appearance in 
the painted clothing very similar, although in a different graphology and on 
a different scale, to much of Vermeer’s high-lit drapery under the same pro- 
cess. This generic difference in treatment is present probably because the incid- 
ence of the posed figures is transient, affecting the pace of work. It is obvious, 
from looking at many of his paintings, that Canaletto arranged for at least 
some of his models to go off various distances and strike poses long-range. 
In any event, while one is, infunatingly, not privy to what is happening near 
at hand in Fabritius’s Delft Market Square of 1652, one is very privy indeed to 
a great deal of Canaletto’s Privy Garden and to the rest of that 1764 panorama. 

And how astonishing that so few pictures remain which, although perhaps 
sometimes even entirely produced from a projection of actuality, bear the 
appropriate testimony: that particular texture of vensimilitude. Intenor intum- 
isms such as The Sick Child by Gabriel Metsu, the various taffetas and shining 
coiffures of Terborgh, or the views of Haarlem across the linen-bleaching 
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fields by Jacob Ruisdael: these, and hundreds of others, are paintings in which 
partial, or tiring, reference has been made to a projected image. 

The absorbed and systematic consultations of Vermeer and Canaletto are a differ- 
ent matter altogether. They promised virtual reality: or an ideal condition of 
colour photography from a pre-photographic age. They delivered a particular 
and astonishingly rare quality of painting — which, even more astonishingly, has 
nowhere been fully isolated by precise description and emphatic comparison 


with other genres. 


Quentin Williams, ro Nevil Road, Bishopston, Bristol BS7 9EQ, England. 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE: A REPLY TO 


SHARPE 
Graham McFee 


I 


I RECENTLY urged that artworks are to be understood as part of a complex 
tradition of art-making and art-understanding, such that an artwork may, at 
some later time, have a meaning different from that it had at an earlier time 
(forward retroactivism'). R. A. Sharpe’s reply? offers powerful criticisms as well 
as—pethaps because of—major misunderstandings of my position. I am 
responding lest the misunderstandings gain currency or the criticisms be 
thought destructive. 

Sharpe disputes three propositions identified as central to my argument, to 


LS 
ata 
e and 


be considered in succeeding sections. But I begin where Sharpe concludes, - 


reporting himself ‘not clear why constructivism [as a theory of meaning] 
requires McFee to adopt a thesıs which denies a distinction between the mean- 
ing of a work of art and its significance for us’ (p. 172). Although missing 
my present position,” this remark highlights Sharpe’s (correct) recognition 
that many/most of the differences between us ultimately concern not aesthetic 
matters but theses in the philosophy of understanding. 


I 


Sharpe attributes to me the proposition that the ‘grounds for a judgement 
affect the content of the judgement’ (p. 170). This thesis ‘does not convince. 
It carries the unacceptable consequence that we could never find new and 
further grounds for a judgement already made’ (pp. 170-1). Further, we ‘could 
never overturn a judgement on the basis of newly discovered evidence’ 
(p. 171). 

Now, I restricted the scope of ‘grounds’ here, roughly, to internal relations: 
since most genuine critical commentary on art was taken in that way, the 
qualification was small. With this proviso, Sharpe has identified a nettle I 
must grasp. My concessive reply is that it is widely recognized, and widely 
grasped, in philosophical logic.* This grasping can be made less painful in 
four related ways. 
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First, the ‘reasons’ at issue are not necessarily ones you, as reasoner, can 
articulate for yourself: you may recognize them in others’ articulation, noting, 
“Yes, that’s what I wanted to say, and why’ (M p. 309; p. 318 note 13). 
Indeed, the possibility of such a response 1s central to my account of the point 
of reading art-criticism.° As a result, that a reason for a judgement was not 
mentioned (and certainly its not being mentioned explicitly) does not preclude 
its being a genuine reason for that judgement. The recognition of the reasons 
on which a judgement stood (say, through reading a critic) might be mistaken 
for the discovery of ‘new grounds’. 

Second, when we have different reasons for an artistic judgement,° we have 
a different judgement (even if made in the same words). But when is this? 
‘Criteria’ for sameness of judgement or of reasons were not offered, since this 
may often be up for dispute/discussion.’ Here my institutionalism (M p. 311) 
comes into play. For it 1s not that ‘anything goes’; rather, there could be no 
prescription prior to cases or contexts. 

Third, consider the ‘revision’ of an artistic judgement: why explain this as 
- ‘Now I know more about. . .’, rather than ‘Now I can say more about. . .’? 
The later poems of Keats (Sharpe’s example) ‘may cause us to notice features 
in the earlier which we would not have noticed had Keats died even younger 
than he did’ (p. 171). This example shows clearly Sharpe’s assumption that 
all (critically relevant) features of Keats’s early poems were there at the time 
of composition: for example, if Keats’s insight into human beings is appropri- 
ately discussed in psychoanalytic terms, it follows that this was what Keats 
meant all along—even though neither he nor anyone else at the time could 
have formulated that insight! Moreover, any argument for the applicability of 
such notions would also be unavailable (M p. 314). In what sense are these 
genuine features of the poems? Concluding that what is correctly said of the 
poems might change is being well on the way to recognizing that what we 
know at a particular time is not so distinct from what we can say (together 
with what we would recognize). 

Fourth, is appeal to ‘new evidence’ precluded? Contrast® the perspectives 
of philosopher and practitioner: just as a scientist correctly describes the theor- 
etical judgements of previous scientists as wrong although philosophers regard 
the two positions as incommensurable, the critic may think (correctly from 
his perspective) that a view is being overturned when it is simply being super- 
seded. Thus, the practice of art critics does not count against my position. 

So Sharpe’s objection is nothing like as powerful as it at first seems. My 
aim has been to defuse it, as well as pointing to a tradition within which it is 
taken as defused. 


m 


The second thesis Sharpe identifies is that the ‘judgement of a later crinc may 
depend upon the existence of ideas which were not current when the work 
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was created’ (p. 170). Despite reservations about my example’ (‘Bach and 
Handel were the culmination of the High Baroque’), Sharpe remarks: ‘we 
might say that a failure to consent to this judgement would show a failure to 
understand the nature of eighteenth-century music’ (p. 171). 

But, if we say that, it is because we take a view of the development of 
cighteenth-century music (and of other things). So here determinations of the 
truth of what we say can only be ‘written with hindsight’. Further, present- 
day critics taking such a view would be mght—unless a different view of 
cighteenth-century music (and other things) were also taken. Hence the under- 
standings of the works from this period that such critics presented through 
their critiasm would, and should, reflect that fact. And, when we learn from 
these critics, our understandings of the works in question would, and should, 
also embody such views. In this light, the proffered judgement of Bach and 
Handel does have a bearing on how artworks should be understood, and is 
properly (part of) a remark about an artwork itself: I would happily call such 
a remark one concerning the meaning of an artwork.. 

Sharpe is not happy to do so, because he takes such remarks—even his own 
version—to relate to how works are (to be) understood, rather than to what 
they mean, expressing concern about my ‘conflation’ (p. 171) of the two. 
Concessively, a long tradition in work on understanding employs just such a 
strong relation between meaning and understanding, including applications 
to aesthetics.'! Yet this thesis does less work in my paper than Sharpe thinks 
(its main role is to bring to bear on the idea of understanding the Wittgen- 
steinian thesis that meaning is what explanation of meaning explains). Also, 
I could reformulate my position without appeal to meaning if the internal 
connection between the understanding of the work and the work itself were 
granted. 

A longer paper would defend this appeal to meaning. But (as a sketch) one 
might plausibly build on the internal connection between, say, word and 
meaning. First (a technical suggestion), the term ‘meaning’ could be reserved 
for cases where some parallel is intended with meaning in language—the one 
clear use of the term ‘meaning’—using other terms (for example, 
‘significance’ elsewhere. Second, central to any conception of linguistic mean- 
ing must be the (speaker’s) intention to be understood: such an idea might 
plausibly be employed in respect of the understanding of the arts. For I am 
implicitly appealing to the strong connection between the artwork and its 
meaning. 


IV 


Sharpe urges that I ‘have denied’ (p. 172) a (necessary) contrast between mean- 
ing and significance. But I do not deny it: indeed, I criticize Jerrold Levinson 
for making exactly Sharpe’s mistake—he ‘takes me to deny this distinction 
because I disagree with him about where it falls’ (M p. 314). The point of the 
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distinction is that ‘some things are, and some are not, part of the meaning of 
(in this example) a poem’ (M p. 314). 

Properly understood, this idea explains my intention in that paper. A liberal 
view of what properly counts as the meaning of the artwork allows recogni- 
tion that the object for critical scrutiny should be the artwork itself and not, for 
example, its impact on its audience or the society (in so far as such contrasts 
make sense): doing otherwise would be turning away from the work. What 
is and what is not a feature of the artwork itself may well be debatable; but, 
once that debate concludes, the object of artistic interest is identified. So the 
understanding of artworks is closely tied-in with the nature of those works. 
Further, this point is central to any appropriate understanding of the task of 
the art critic, where twin dangers are of ‘reading-in’ something that is not 
there in the work, and of importing remarks external to the work—for 
example, what I called ‘association’ (that we met beneath this painting: M p. 
310) or the work’s general social-historical impact. In so far as the critic aims 
solely at the artwork, neither of these is his legitimate business, for one is not 
correct, while the other is not correctly a remark about it. Of course: ‘[t]here 
is a major difference between those responses to a work of art which are 
peculiar to me or even to my culture and those which are controlled by the 
meaning of the work, in so far as that is recoverable’ (p. 172). For Sharpe, 
both seem suitable topics for a critic acting in the centre of his/her role. Yet 
any critical remark not ‘controlled by the meaning of the work’ must either 
be reading something into that work, or supplementing it—at least if the 
account of meaning sketched ($I) is sustainable.” 

Sharpe urges that ‘[s]ecuring the meaning of a work of art is, in this respect, 
a form of securing the meaning of a historical document’ (p. 172). But art- 
works and other past artefacts differ crucially. For artworks of the past are 
typically taken as, and treated as, artworks—our interest in them is artistic 
interest. So it is misleading to treat them as historical artefacts. 

For Sharpe, the primary danger lies in permitting any ‘interpretation’ of a 
particular artwork equal weight with all others. I am accused of avoiding this 
only by sleight of hand. Noting my inclusion of the possibility of misreading 
words in a poem (‘plastic arm’ in Akenside: M p. 313), Sharpe urges that I 
am not entitled to this contrast. 

But my discussion was directed against the view that everything is always 
mutable—my point was the same as Sharpe’s. Rather than this being a point 
‘McFee tacitly concedes’ (p. 172), I intended to make it explicitly, suggesting 
one way of sustaining such a contrast (namely, via institutionalism) although 
without spelling-out how. In fact, I intended to bring to bear roughly the 
mechanism Sharpe mentions, a broadly ‘speech-act’ conception of the words 
in poems and plays: that ‘what is meant ... depends on the usage of the 
context of utterance, not the usage several centuries‘later’ (p. 173). Discussion 
here will concern what could have been meant by those words at that time, not 
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what was meant—as though we had direct access to the thoughts of play- 
wright or poet (other than through their words). This will not always be 
straightforward.'* Indeed, I see no reason to hope for, or to expect, a once- 
and-for~all answer. Even on so small a topic, critical difference seems more 
to be expected than its opposite. And each version will permit a clear sense 
to the term ‘misreading’. 

Sharpe sees the matter differently. For him, there is something determinate 
here—and even matters of ‘interpretation’ do not conform to my pattern. 
What occurs with history is that we notice other features of the work; the 
change is ‘a matter. . . of “foregrounding”’ but not of “meaning” ’ (p. 171). 
The scare-quotation here is revealing; Sharpe is accepting that his use of the 
term ‘foregrounding’ is, perhaps, metaphorical. As suggested earlier (§1), 
the correct analysis of the metaphors etc. of critical practitioners is hard to 
determine. 


V 

The foregoing discussions identify differing commitments of Sharpe and 
myself (often commitments outside aesthetics), clarify the grounds of dispute, 
and elaborate what is at stake. Any account of the nature of art or of art 
criticism wishing to do justice to the fact of history must address these issues. 
For Sharpe’s comments concern central questions for aesthetics—especially 
about the nature of aesthetic meaning—not issues of increasingly private or 
esoteric debate: ‘the law of diminishing fleas’, as Austin” called it. This is one 
way to insist on the importance of the questions my paper addressed. If I 
were right, a prevalent conception of artistic value as timeless would thereby 
be shown to be misconceived—and just such a conception has been a source 
for criticism of the whole project of aesthetics. '® Further, a revised understand- 
ing of our own historical position (for instance, as critics) would be required. 

I would give up my view if it could be demonstrated to generate the ‘any- 
thing goes’ of which Sharpe accuses me, since such a package of subjectivism 
and (destructive) relativism would deny the arts the importance that, with 
Sharpe, I take them to have. But, luckily, Sharpe’s arguments do not compel 
me in that direction. 


Graham McFee, The Chelsea School, The University of Brighton, 1 Denton Road, 
Eastbourne, East Sussex BN20 7SR, England. 
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THE ENJOYMENT THEORY OF 


HORROR: A RESPONSE TO CARROLL 
Berys Gaut 


I 


IN ms interesting and engaging reply to my article on the paradox of horror, 
Noél Carroll mounts a vigorous defence of his own theory of how we can 
enjoy horror fictions and a probing attack on my competing theory of the 
phenomenon.' Defending his own theory, he replies to three criticisms I make 
of it. 

To my objection that not all horror films involve monsters understood in 
his sense of impossible beings, he responds that if indeed Psycho and The 
Silence of the Lambs are examples of horror, then that is because they are science 
fictions of the mind, involving not the kinds of psychotics we find in real life, 
but fanciful or mythological beings. But saying that psychotics in films are 
fictional extrapolations of real psychotics doesn’t show them to be impossible 
beings, any more than saying that some of D. H. Lawrence’s characters are 
fictional extrapolations of his acquaintances shows them to be impossible; and 
I can remark of a real person that he has a Mephistopheles-like character 
without rendering him thereby into a literal monster. Moreover, a difficulty 
for Carroll’s position stems from people’s fascination with real-life psychotics, 
as witnessed by the burgeoning genre of non-fiction books about serial-killers. 
This interest is unsurprising: many fictional psychotics are tame creatures 
compared to their real-life counterparts, Norman Bates’s activities being poor 
stuff compared to Jeffrey Dahmer’s cannibalistic regime. Real-life killers are 
not impossible beings, yet the interest people have in them seems to be of a 
piece with the interest they have in their fictional counterparts. The best and 
simplest explanation of our interest in psychotic killers, whether fictional or 
real, is that grotesquely evil people fascinate us (think of the interest in Hitler): 
they break through the limits of what we are permitted to do, or are even 
capable of imagining. The fascination theory would, it seems to me, be 
strengthened were Carroll to allow that other kinds of beings besides monsters 
can fascinate, and there seems no fundamental reason why he should not 
concede this; nevertheless, the theory would still be flawed in so far as it 
claims that we cannot enjoy being scared. 
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To my second objection concerning the formulaic nature of most horror 
films, Carroll notes that monsters can sometimes be unexpected and interest- 
ing, and that certain formulas, such as those of detective novels, are devices 
for stimulating curiosity. But my point is that if we think of the fear and 
disgust produced by horror fictions as disadvantages to be overcome, then 
the degree to which these fictions provoke curiosity would have to be very 
great indeed to make them overall enjoyable, yet the majority of horror fic- 
tions are pretty predictable (there are dazzling exceptions, of course). On 
Carroll’s account it is puzzling too why the fantasy genre is not enormously 
more popular than the horror genre, since fantasy involves monsters, but does 
not have the purported disadvantage of evoking fear and disgust in its audi- 
ence. The fascination theory can explain why individual horror films may be 
more enjoyable than individual fantasy films, because the former are better 
plotted or more imaginative, and so can explain why people do not always 
prefer fantasy to horror films.* But appeals of this kind can’t explain why the 
horror genre is at least as popular as the fantasy genre, since the same possibil- 
ities of good plotting and imaginative exploration are open to both genres, 
yet fantasy has a systematic ostensible advantage over horror in not producing 
fear and disgust. Carroll’s appeal to detective stories also does not establish 
his point: these stories do not have the purported burdens of generating 
unpleasant emotions, so on his view the curiosity generated by horror would 
have to be greater than the curiosity generated by detective stories to make 
the genres equally enjoyable. Yet the contrary is true: a decent detective novel 
really does stimulate curiosity by giving us an intellectual challenge to guess 
who did the crime. But in horror films there is no equivalent device for 
engaging us in and rewarding intellectual speculation: we know there will be 
a monster, and while there may be clues as to what the monster looks like 
before we see it, these are not the central objects of intellectual curiosity in 
the way that clues in the detective novel are (for instance, the clues are almost 
always insufficient to work out what the monster looks like, while a good 
detective novel gives the resourceful reader enough information to establish 
who did the murder). The formulaic nature of horror is more readily suscept- 
ible to a different explanation than Carroll’s: basic fears tend to fixate on their 
objects— whether it be dying, fear of the body, of sexuality, etc.—and we 
return to these fears compulsively. Because a great deal of horror draws on 
these fears for its effect, it is unsurprising that the formulas used are similarly 
repetitive, dwelling obsessively on a few fundamental scenarios of terror. The 
formulas of horror are formulas for generating nae not primarily devices for 
stimulating curiosity. 

My third objection was that it is perfectly satelligible for horror spectators 
to complain of a film that it wasn’t frightening enough. Here Carroll claims 
that this is not what they mean when they say this, or if they do mean it, he 
thinks they are mistaken about what they enjoy. But it is an a priori-principle 
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of interpretative charity that we should ascribe basic semantic knowledge and 
knowledge of their mental states to people, unless we have good reason not 
to do so. The enjoyment theory has the advantage here over the fascination 
theory ın that it does not require systematic re-interpretation of competent 
speaker’s intelligible remarks. As I remarked in my paper when discussing 
Carroll’s response to Susan Feagin, his re-interpretations of remarks such as 
these will be reasonable only if there is something paradoxical about enjoying 
fear, which is what I contend we have good reason to deny. Nor are the 
re-interpretations offered by Carroll terribly convincing: if people want inter- 
esting monsters and plots that hold their attention, they can get these things 
in fantasy fictions, without the fear and disgust that Carroll thinks are impedi- 
ments to their enjoyment in horror, so again he faces the difficulty of 
explaining why the fantasy genre is not much more popular than the horror 
genre. And ordinary viewers, filmmakers and advertisers discuss and evaluate 
horror films in terms of their capacity to scare, so to suppose that they are all 
really talking about something else, whether ıt be plots, the interest of mon- 
sters, or their own toughness, is to ascribe systematic misunderstandings to 
people in a wide variety of contexts. 


II 


Turning to my own theory of how we can enjoy horror, Carroll directs three 
criticisms towards it. The first again involves re-interpreting cases where we 
seem to enjoy negative emotions. He holds that mountaineers such as Suzy 
who seem to enjoy fear aren’t really enjoying it, since to do so would prevent 
them concentrating on the practical demands of survival; and audiences who 
seem to enjoy disgusting films are really enjoying mocking proponents of 
‘good taste’. But again the re-interpretations offered are unconvincing. Fear 
may be distracting or immobilizing, but it very often makes us concentrate 
on the danger at hand so that we are motivated to remove it (that presumably 
is the emotion’s function): I can spur myself on to prepare for an exam by 
getting myself to be afraid at the thought of failing it. So Suzy can both be 
afraid, and concentrate on the task in hand; and, of course, people will readily 
admit that they were scared doing some dangerous task. Moreover, riders of 
roller-coasters and bungee jumpers do not have to concentrate on some prac- 
tical task, so fear can’t distract them from it. People who enjoy disgusting 
movies may be motivated by the desire to feel superior to others and to flout 
good taste, but if that is all that is involved, why do they not content them- 
selves with watching comedies mocking the older generation and wearing 
tacky clothes? Why put up with the purported unpleasantness of being dis- 
gusted as well? These films advertise themselves as being disgusting, gross, 
and foul; and that is what their audiences seem to want. The best explanation 
of this is that disgust is not intrinsically unpleasant, and we have also reason 
to believe this if we keep in mind that disgust is not a sensation to be individu- 
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ated by its phenomenal feel, nor is it always accompanied by unpleasant feel- 
ings, such as nausea. So the counter-examples concerning fear and disgust 
continue to stand, and there are in addition many other cases of enjoying 
negative emotions, such as enjoying being angry, or sad. 

Carroll also’ criticizes the enjoyment theory for offering a mistaken deduc- 
tion from the evaluative theory of the emotions to the claim that negative 
emotions are not intrinsically unpleasant. While aspects of my formulation 
may have encouraged the view that the argument had this form, what I was 
in fact aiming-at was a more modest point about the individuation-conditions 
of the emotions. The evaluative theory holds that emotions are individuated 
in terms of their evaluative contents, and to say that something is disvaluable 
does not entail that it is unpleasant. So what makes emotions negative is not 
their feeling unpleasant, but their involving negative evaluations. Hence as 
far as concerns its individuation—-conditions, it.is possible to enjoy having a 
negative emotion. Now it is true that one can accept this story about individu- 
ation—conditions, and in addition claim that negative emotions are invariably 
correlated with sensations that are intrinsically unpleasant. But the reply is 
that this claim is not required by the evaluative theory’s account of individu- 
ation-conditions, whereas the ‘traditional’ theory of the emotions does require 
that emotions be individuated by their phenomenal feel. So we now lack a 
priori grounds for requiring negative emotions to be unpleasant, and given 
the empirical evidence that we can enjoy having them, we should deny that 
they are necessarily always unpleasant. Carroll also suggests that many of 
the sensations (gagging, nausea, tenseness, etc.) that typically attend negative 
emotions are intrinsically unpleasant. This may be so, but it is, of course, 
compatible with the enjoyment theory, since the theory holds that such emo- 
tions are typically unpleasant. But in any case the story here is more complic- 
ated, since one can also enjoy some (others) of the correlated sensations: the 
stimulation of the nervous system associated with fear can itself be pleasant 
and exhilarating, can give one an energizing ‘buzz’, in much the same way 
that the similar stimulation produced by a strong cup of coffee can. And 
perhaps this stimulation is one of the reasons why some people enjoy fear. 
What we can say a priori, though, is that negative emotions are typically 
unpleasant, because of the conceptual connections between evaluation, desire, 
and pleasure, for which I argued in my paper. 

Carroll’s final criticism is addressed to the notion of typicality: given the 
vast numbers of people who enjoy horror, how can they be atypical? The 
answer is that it is likely not the people who are atypical (though it is worth 
recalling just how many people have an aversion to horror) but the conditions 
which are atypical, since they are ones where we are confronted with fictions. 
But Carroll objects that generally people are horrified only in a fictional con- 
text, so fictional conditions are the typical ones for being horrified; hence 
typical people watching Jurassic Park should find the experience unpleasant, 
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and the paradox of horror is not dissolved. This point partly rests, however, 
on a misconception of my position, for I never claimed that typical people in 
the conditions typical of being horrified enjoy the experience. Being horrified is 
not in this debate being used in its normal sense of being appalled at some- 
thing, but is used in the sense of feeling fear and disgust at certain characters 
and events. Carroll treats these two emotions as combining together to form 
a new emotion, art-horror. But the evidence he adduces in his book is compat- 
ible with holding that horror simply involves two emotions directed at the 
same object, and there is reason not to multiply kinds of emotion beyond 
necessity. So we should hold that there are two distinct emotions here; and it 
is the conditions typical of the having of each individual emotion that fix the 
typicality condition. We frequently do feel fear in real life, and we also feel 
disgust: the typical conditions relevant to each emotion are those of real life, 
not those of being confronted by fictions It may well be that both emotions 
are usually had together only under conditions of confronting fictions, but 
these conditions can be deemed atypical once it is recognized that being horri- 
fied is not a distinct, independent emotion. So even if ‘typically’ were to be 
understood in a purely statistical sense, the enjoyment theory would survive 
the objection. 

Another misconception of my position is suggested by Carroll’s remarks 
about the number of horror consumers, which suggest that he may be assum- 
ing the notion of typicality to mean ‘in the majority of cases’. (This assump- 
tion was perhaps encouraged by my choice of the word ‘typically’, yet the 
word also has the sense of things which are representative examples of a type.) 
But the notion of typicality as I am using it includes, in fact, appeal to qualitat- 
ive factors: fictional conditions are atypical not because they don’t occur often, 
but because they do not involve belief in the existence of the events and 
characters depicted. Some philosophers, such as Kendall Walton, have denied 
that one can have emotions directed at fictions at all; and though, as Carroll 
and others have argued, this isn’t so, it does bear witness to the atypicality of 
fictional conditions in reference to the emotions.’ The intuitive grounds for 
holding such conditions to be atypical perhaps rest on the function of the 
emotions: plausibly, the function of fear is to get us to avoid dangerous situ- 
ations, and relative to this function, conditions in which we experience the 
emotion, though we know we are in no danger, will count as atypical. 

These remarks highlight the question of what ‘typically’ means in the con- 
text of conceptual relations between mental terms (Carroll can ‘glean no sense’ 
of what I mean by the term). Minimally, the term when conjoined with 
‘necessarily’ indicates that there is a relation which as a matter of its nature 
does not have to hold universally, though it must hold in some cases, but it 
does not require any particular proportion of cases (say, more than half) in 
which it must hold. How to specify the relation more fully is a difficult and 
contentious matter, but that is a general problem for the philosophy of mind 
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(and indeed for the philosophy of language), and does not pose a special 
difficulty for the enjoyment theory. For use of this operator, or its cousins, 
such as ‘normally’, ‘standardly’, or ‘ceteris paribus’, is something to which 
anyone who is not an eliminativist about mental states is committed (and we 
have, I would argue, good reasons not to be eliminativists): folk psychology, 
as Davidson and others have argued, won’t yield up strict laws,* so there must 
be a way of marking a place for exceptions to generalizations. And since folk 
psychology has explanatory power, use of this class of operators to record 
the relevant conceptual connections does not make the statements trivial ones, 
so one cannot object to the operators on grounds of vacuity. Since the enjoy- 
ment theory merely uses an operator to which we are in any case committed, 
and this operator is not to be understood in terms of what happens in the 
majority of cases, no objection to the enjoyment theory is to be derived from 
this source. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, besides the considerations given, the enjoy- 
ment theory offers a further advantage over Carroll’s fascination theory. Car- 
roll’s appeal to monsters won’t help dissolve the paradox of tragedy. Yet that 
paradox, with its question of how we can enjoy fictions which inspire fear 
and pity, is closely related to the paradox of horror. Fear figures in both; but 
Carroll’s account of the relation of enjoyment and fear in the two cases will 
have to be very different, for monsters do not generally stalk their way 
through tragedies. A merit of the enjoyment theory is that it offers a uniform 
account of how we can enjoy negative emotons in both horror and tragedy: 
fear is not an intrinsically unpleasant emotion, and neither is pity nor disgust. 
So not only is there no paradox of horror, there is no paradox of tragedy 
either. Theoretical sweep and simplicity may not be everything, but it is very 
nice to have them.° 


Berys Gaut, Department of Moral Philosophy, University of St Andrews, St Andrews, 
Fife KY16 9AL, Scotland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Art and Embodiment: From Aesthetics to Self- 
Consciousness. By PAUL CROWTHER Claren- 
don Press, Oxford 1993 pp. 210. £25 00 

A PHILOSOPHY text which does not provoke 

questions about that with which it deals must 

conspicuously fail as a philosophy text. Paul 

Crowther’s book Art and Embodiment. From 

Aesthetics to Self-Cotsciousness must be counted 

a philosophical success not just because its cent- 

ral arguments strmulate a good deal of critical 

conjecture but also because this volume of 
essays operates both intensively and extens- 
vely. Crowther’s terse style provides some 
stunningly succinct and highly focused articu- 
lanons of Heidegger’s and Merleau-Ponty’s 
aesthetic pontons but ıt also leaves one strug- 
gling to fill in the detail of his own evolving 
aesthetic. By forcing readers to expand the 
steps of his reasonmg, Crowther awakes the 
philosophical imagination of his readers 
prompting them to engage with the subject- 
matter. Such engagement is surely the pomt 
of philosophical discourse and in this respect 

Crowther succeeds very well. 

This volume of essays is made up for the 
most part of articles which have been previ 
ously published Part One on the ‘Varieties and 
Structures of Aesthetic Experience’ includes 
three pieces: “The Aesthenc Domam. A Logical 
Geography’, ‘Aesthetic Experience and the 
Experience of Art’ and ‘Alienation and Disali- 
enation m Abstract Art’ Part Two entitled 
‘The Philosophical Significance of Art’ includes 
the pieces ‘Fundamental Ontology and Tran- 
scendent Beauty An Approach.to Kant’s Aes- 
thencs’, ‘Heidegger and the Question of Acs- 
thetics’, ‘Merleau-Ponty: Vision and Painting’ 
and ‘Art, Architecture and Self-Consciousness’ 
An Exploration of Hegel's Aesthetics’ Part 
Three entitled “The Ecological Significance of 
Art’ contains the previously unpubhshed 
pieces, “The Needs of Self-Consciousness: 
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From Aesthetic Expenence to Unalienated 
Artifice’, ‘Art and the Needs of Self- 
Consciousness’ and the partially published 
‘Definmg Art Questions of Creatvity and 
Onginality’ Too often nowadays this com- 
posite manner of construction can be a blatant 
excuse for bookmaking resulting from ques- 
tionable professional pressure. However, the 
pieces which constitute Crowther’s collection 
have an inner coherence and momentum which 
the author brings to particular expression in the 
introductory essay ‘An Ecological Theory of 
Art’ and in the unpublished end pieces which 
are part of the section enutled “The Ecological 
Significance of Art’. 
Concerning the specific essays, the pieces on 
Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty are without 
doubt essential reading for anyone concerned 
with twenueth-century ‘continental’ aesthetics. 
The Merleau-Ponty piece should certainly be 
read alongside Galen Johnson’s recent Merleaw 
Ponty’ An Aesthetics Reader (1993). The Hed- 
egger essay, however, needs to explain more 
fully his connection with ‘the question of acs- 
thetics’ since the focal text “The Ongm of the © 
Art Work’ steers hard away from what Heid- 
egger sensed was the infectious subjecurvity of 
aesthetic experience Apart from the adequacy 
of Heidegger’s understanding of the ‘aesthetic’, 
Crowther makes a key pomt. that although 
"The Origin of the Art Work’ essay ımphaty 
strives to supplant Kantian models of subject- 
lve expenence with an ontological account of 
disclosure (aletheia), aletheic expenence appears 
to be indistnguishable from a mode of dmn- 
terested experience in that in it ‘Bangs... 
disclosed ın a more heightened way’ (p. 101) 
This 1s a profoundly important remark for 
there 1s much work yet to be done on the extent 
to which Heidegger and Gadamer have both 
misunderstood the Kantian account of disinter- 
ested expenence and, what 1s more important, 
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cannot really escape it in their own respective 
accounts of the experience of art Here 
Crowther certamly breaks into important 
philosophical termtory but he needs to secure 
it more comprehennvely 

Ome danger of compomng a volume from 
composite essays is that some quickly become 
outdated This is sadly the case with the other- 
wise fine essay on ‘Aesthenc Expenence and 
the Expenence of Art’, a distincoon which is 
worked out in the first part of H-G. Gadamer’s 
Truth and Method. The disuncuon which Gad- 
amer articulates is a seminal one for anybody 
involved in the teaching of art and aesthetics 
Crowther 1s clearly unhappy with Gadamer’s 
attempt to separate himself from a formal aes- 
thetic as opposed to a broader phenomenolo-— 
gical account of our expenence of art He 
writes. ‘If we were to grant Gadamer’s point 
. .and admut that a purely aesthetic approach 
to life is inherently alienated, thus would sall 
not invalidate “aesthetic conscousness’’’ (p 
38) Does Gadamer seek to invalidate aesthetc 
consciousness or to re-appraise it from a her- 
meneutical account of experience? It us certainly 
the case that m Truth and Method Gadamer 
argues that ‘the experience of art must not be 
nde-tracked mto the uncommuttedness of 
aesthetic awareness’ {p. 87) but he also argues 
that ‘aesthetic expenence 1s not just one kind 
of experience among others but represents the 
essence of expenence itself (p 63) and further- 
more that hermeneuucs must assumilate aes- 
thetic experience Indeed, when Crowther 
argues that he is ‘clammg. that the exper- 
ence of an artwork can bring a unique reflective 
awareness of the nature of the human condi- 
uon’ (p. 46), he not only stands an the high 
ground of Gadamer’s philosophy of art but 
unfortunately 1s a good deal less specific than 
Gadamer on the relationship between art and 
the human condition. Crowther’s account of 
Gadamer’s aesthenc 1s perhaps too narrow It 
fails to account for the considerable corpus of 
Gadamer’s wntings on art which post—date 
Truth and Method. Indeed, 1m that it re-works 
an organic theory of art, the recent essay Wort 
und Bild (1992) now published m volume B of 
Gadamer's Gesammelte Schriften (Mohr, 1994) 
would not only force amendments in the recep- 
tion of the latter’s aesthetcs but provide sub- 
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stantal supporuve ground for Crowther's 
principal ecological theory of art to which we 
shall now turn 

The ecological theory of art which Crowther 
presents 1s aimed at resolving some of the dif- 
ficulnes in excessively subjectivist or objectivist 
accounts of our experience of art. Whereas the 
former concentrates entirely upon the formal 
aspects of aesthetic consciousness discounting 
the mfluence of history and culture, the latter 
can overemphasire such factors to the extent 
that ıt renders aesthetic awareness nothing 
more than a mechanical response. Crowther 
contends that m so far as che ecological theory 
deals with relations, the artwork can: because of 
its integrahon of symbolic content, sensuous 
material and personal expenence, ‘reconale the 
general subject—obyect divinon in a number of 
ways (p 6) He goes on “The artwork as sym- 
bolically significant sensuous manifold ıs able 
to express the deasive relanon between subject 
and world (ontological reaproaty ...) ata 
level which does not obhterate the concreteness 
of the relanon ... The art work .. reflects 
our mode of embodied inherence m the world 
and by clanfying this mherence ıt brings about 
a harmony between subject and object of 
expenence—a ful realisation of self In the cre- 
anon and reception of art, we are able to enjoy 
a free-belonging to the world’ (p 7). Now 
there are clear advantages to this thesis. As we 
have noted, Crowther is jusufiably keen to 
defend a pluralist view of art-mterpretanon 
and, as he later argues (p. 206), an ecological 
definition of art in effect deprives the nght of 
any mode of social or polincal cntque of aes- 
thetics to be absolute. The definition does not 
deny such cnnques any effective status but 
merely insists chat they. be seen as enabling/ 
determimng elements in a more complex 
irreducible nexus of mteractrve factors which 
conuibute to the emergence of aesthetic experi- 
ence However, there are a number of gues~ 
tions Crowther might have answered which 
would have made his case even more 
Impressive. 

Firsty, what, ın the case of arustic exper- 
ence, actually are the structures through which 
art’s ecological transmismons occur: language, 
mechanisms of perception or the phenomenc~ 
logical structure of experience iteelf? A fuller 
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account of the ecological chemistry seems 
called for. Secondly, 1s ıt the case that aestheuc 
experience is always concerned with the recon- 
cilanon of subject and object? Do the contra- 
dictions and confhcts of Schmittke’s musical 
collages invoke a reconciliation of subject and 
object or attempt to record the pamful disyunc- 
ture of the inner personal world and the nature 
of the external world which became so charac- 
teristic of late Soviet culture? Adorno might 
argue that by denying such reconchaton, 
Schnittke at least anucpates it But, then, has 
not Adorno also to choose between the agonir- 
ing disjuncture between subject and object 
which stumulates art and the resolution of that 
disjuncture which would end it? What of 
Nietrsche’s account of Dionysian art the sole 
aim of which is to disrupt the comfortable 
reconcilanons of bourgeois art? These are not 
objections to Crowther’s thesis but a sugges- 
tion that in order to maintain themselves ecolo- 
gical systems require not reconciliation as 
Crowther suggests but much more m the way 
of tension and counter-balancing forces. 
Thirdly, what does the term re-humanizaton 
mean within Crowther’s thesis? Is he appealing 
to the humanist tradinon, the emstentialist tra- 
chtion or Gadamer’s re-working of philosoph- 
ical humanism? More seriously how does the 
appeal to humanizanon avoid the charge that 
It re-invokes the very subjecovity which the 
ecological account of art is meant to free us 
from? In so far as Crowther’s ‘fundamental 
contention’ is that the essence of art 1s nothing 
Jess than the realization of the self and the con- 
servation of human expenence (p. 7), does not 
the whole argument meline towards a form of 
subjectivism? This charge could be avoided if 
Crowther had offered a much fuller account of 
how the event of aesthetic experience withm 
the subject actually alters the external deter- 
momants which affect that experience. For 
Crowther’s thesis to be fully ecological, we 
need an account of the ‘return loop’ in the 
‘ontological reciprocity’ the author speaks of 
We can only hope that ın his future wntng, 
Crowther will address ths problem and 
strengthen what is a very credible thesis. 

Paul Crowther has emerged as a valant 
defender of the ureducible distinctness of the 
aesthetic. His earlier text The Kantian Sublime 
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not only announced his intense scholarship but 


also the concern with aesthenc dimnteres ~ 


tedness which weaves its way through this text 
of this volume of essays. What ıs particularly 
commendable about Crowther’s approach is 
his wilhngness to trace the metamorphosis of 
the grounding themes of aesthencs through 
contemporary thought. Indeed his concluding 
remarks which boldly celebrate the diversity of 
aesthetic interpretation and refuse to allow the 
reduction of such vanety to the common- 
denomunators of social and poliucal reduction- 
ism deserve ardent applause. If Nietrsche 
marked his approval with the phrase de capo 
(once more), Crowther’s text is worthy of the 
hermeneutic plaudit ‘yet more’. 


NICHOLAS DAVEY 
University College Llandaff, Cardiff 


The Location of Culture By HOMI K BHABHA 
Routledge. 1994 pp 285. £11 99; clotb- 
bound, £35 oo. 

THIS I$ in every respect a significant book 

which will have a profound impact upon the 

manner in which cultural practices are con- 
ceived. In a book which must rate as one of the 
principal texts of recent post-colomal theory, 

Hom: Bhabha establishes the intellectual coher- 

ency and conceptual necessity for such a pro- 

ject. Always entertaming, witty and astute, 

Bhabha brings together a senes of seminal and 

luminous essays m skilful and effortless 

exploranons of a diverse vanety of wniters and 
issues. He provides interesting analyses of nov- 
ehsts such as Mornson, Gordimer, Walcott, 

Rushdie and Conrad, as well as analyses of 

documents and archives from the Indian 

Mutny, discussions of nmeteenth—century 

colonia] history, Third World anema, and 

post-modern space, all the while demonstrat- 

mg an uncanny ease wich the mobilrration of a 

vast intellectual array of ideas and theonsts 

such as Jameson, Fanon, Dernda and Lacan, 

m a sophisticated and sustamed exploration of 

nationhood, national identuty and soaal 

agency 

Bhabha’s central preoccupation is the 
manner in which the European pracuce of cul- 
tural analysis hitherto has glossed over the 
ambivalence of the locanon of culture. His 
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efforts are umed at explonng how to articulate 
(indeed, whether one can articulate) this liminal 
space of marginality m cultural production 

Constantly resorung to a rhetoric of repetinon 
and superflmty, Bhabha aptly encapsulates in 
this style of linginstc ‘hesitanon’ m finding the 
exact single word and expression, his sense of 
the multi-pomtionahty and the multi-spatiality 
of cultural locanon Bhabha argues for a theor- 
enal position which escapes the polarines of 
East and West, Self and Other, Master and 
Slave, a posinon ‘which overcomes the given 
grounds of opposiuon and opens up a space 
of translation’ a place of hybndity, figuranvely 
speaking, where the construction of a poliuaal 
object that is new, neither the one nor the other, 
properly alienates our politcal expectanons, 
and changes, as it must, the very forms of our 
recogmuon of the moment of politics’ (25) 

Bhabha demonstrates the cultural and social 
necessity of striving for a discursrve difference 
m poliucs—a megotiation not a negation — which 
opens up the possibility of aruculating the ant- 
agonistic and contradictory elements of hybnd 
sites, rather than having them destroyed by 
‘pracucal-political reason’. 

This book nghtly situates race and national 
idenuty mm the foreground of contemporary 
debate. The lexicon which Bhabha cumulat- 
Ively constructs—subaltern, diaspora, hybrid- 
ity, lummality, mimicry—msistently returns 
the reader to the crucial issues of how one can 
speak about another culture, how one can 
speak of the outside from the inside “How 1s 
historical agency enacted m the slenderness of 
narratrve? How do we histonaze the event of 
the dehistoncired? If, as they say, the past ıs 
a foreign country, then what does it mean to 
encounter a past that is your own country 
reterritorialized, even terromzed by another?’ 
(198) Never mmplifying or compromising the 
complexity of the problems which ıt tackles, 
this work aims to resituate the analyst of cul- 
tural production, opening up a mew space and a 
new time of critical enuncaation’ “The am of 
cultural difference 1s to rearticulate the sum of 
knowledge from the perspective of the sg- 
nifying position of the minonty that resists 
totalzation . . . producing other spaces of sub- 
altern signification’ (162). It ıs from this pom- 
tion of ın-betweemness that Bhabha suggests the 


most mterrogative forms of culture are pro- 
duced, situated as they are at the disjunctions, 
cleavages and fissures of class, race, gender, 
nation, and locanon Bhabha encourages one to 
perceive and hold this irresolvable, borderline, 
mtersttial culture organized within this tem- 
poral and spatial dislocanion, which 1s at once ) 
‘the time of cultural displacement, and the space 
of the “untranslatable’”’ (225) From this per- 
specuve, Bhabha urges the re-evaluation of the 
whole of western modernity and (post) 
modernity, as constructions of a culture blind 
to the very power structures located within its 
mechanisms of cultural hegemony. 

Bhabha’s book divulges masive thought, 
provocative ideas and exciting Wumination on 
every page. It establishes him as one of the pre- 
eminent post-colonial theorists; and it takes 
cultural criticam into crucially new and 
important areas of exploration and debate. 


TIM WOOD’ 


University of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Making Theory/Constricting Art. On the Author- 
ity of the Avant-Garde. By DANTHL HERWITZ 
Univermty of Chicago Press. 1993. pp. 353 
30 illustrations. £27.95. 

WITHOUT EVER becoming a crude polemic, this 

book powerfully argues that theory has 

acqunred an unhealthy prominence ın the visual 
arts of today. It 1s not, however, Tom Wolfe’s 

The Pamted Word (that blast against theory and 

all its unholy works) m philosophical dress, on 

the contrary Herwitz shows a good under- 
standing of the avant-garde mentality ın all of 
its mamfestations, artistic and theoretical. One 
of Herwity’s most starthng mmght is that 

Arthur Danto’s theory of the artworld, which 

attempted to explam the avant-garde, is itself 

part of the same vision and philosophical enter- 
prise as its putative subject. 

The first part of Making Theory/Construcing 
Art opens with an account of how Danto him- 
self reads the avant-garde. Although Herwitz 
rejects Danto’s doctrine that avant-garde art 
without exception is ennched by theory, he 
devotes the rest of Part One to case studies 
of arusts whose work is so ennched. Herwitz 
shows how constructivism and especially 
Naum Gabo’s sculpture strive to embody a 
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Carteman vision by rendemng transparent— 
clear and distinct—the guiding pnnciple of 


their own construction. He then turns his 
attention to Mondnan and the debt he owed to 
Plato and theosophy For Herwitz, Mondrian’s 
painting ‘raises the question of the capaary of 
a visually abstract object to be the transparent 
bearer of ideas’ This nmportant question 1s not 
given a very clear answer. Herwitz does not 
explain how m the standard case of representa- 
tonal painting a painter can use visual means 
to do some of the things we normally use lan- 
guage to do, that ıs, make statements, express 
philosophical insights, tell jokes, etc , etc It 1s, 
therefore, far from dear how a nær 
representational painting can be used as a 
vehicle for such meanings This omission 1s all 
the more surprising since Herwitz wants to 
challenge Danto’s reading of the avant-garde 
by insisting on the primary importance of a 
work of art’s viswal features, even in cases 
where the work of art, as in the case studies, 
1s heavily coloured by theory. 

In view of the rmportance Herwitz attaches 
to the visual, his choice of John Cage, the com- 
poser, for Part One's final case study might 
seem a little odd. Cage was chosen on the 
grounds, however, that his radical scepnasm 
would provide a foil to the constructrvist’s 
rationalism and Mondrian’s Platonism and 
thereby give the reader a deeper insight into 
the complexes and many different voices of 
the avant-garde. What 1s true, certainly, 1s that 
Herwitz has many interesting things to say of 
Cage and ın parteular of his silently performed 
piece, 4' 35” He even succeeds m making one 
seniously wonder whether that notorious piece 
might not be a work of art, at least for all of 4 
minutes and 33 seconds i 

Having patently explored several different 
facets of the avant-garde in Part One, Herwitr 
spends the second part of the book teasing out 
the umphcations of the avant-garde’s legacy. He 
argues that under the influence of theory 
(which comes m many guises and bears many 
names), we have come to view works of art 
with some suspicion and no longer believe in 
its ‘meta-narratives’. But it 1s a very different 
matter when we turm to theory itself, Herwits 
remarks, for we are insufficiently sceptical of 
its daims. Such credulity is misplaced, he says, 
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since the norms of the avant-garde, long since 
exposed in the case of the visual arts, may yet 
live on, enjoymg a privileged seclusion within 
the high-walled gardens of theory. Danto’s 
writings on the artworld are a case in pomt. 
According to Herwitz, the avant-garde charac- 
ter of Danto’s philosophizing may be most 
clearly detected in two important assumptions 
Danto makes. They are (1) ‘that an artwork 1s, 
ın 2 very strong sense, a theoretically defined 
entity’ and (2) ‘a unique art example can be 
found that will perfectly illustrate this essential 
fact about art’ (pp 4-5) It ıs this par of 
assumptions that link Danto and certain other 
theoreticians with the artustc avant-garde 

For my own part, I find Herwitz’s analyns 
of Danto as avant-garde theoretiaan both con- 
vinang and Uluminating Ata stroke, Herwity 
explains the powerful, sympathetic nature of 
Danto’s wnungs on the avant-garde, while 
hinting at the writings’ liumitanons. But he does 
more than hint at these limitations; he spells 
out what 1s wrong with the avant-garde doc- 
tne that a work of art owes its emstence to 
interpretauon, 1e, theory Hermite makes 
several tellmg cntiasms of this claim, the most 
important of which tes up with his main 
thesis. To put it mmply, Herwitz argues 
throughout the book that our visual experience 
of an artwork must always take precedence 
over the theonst’s pronouncements: image 
comes before word, painting before manifesto 
As for the argument that Herwite deploys 
against Danto’s cardial doctrine, that comes 
straght from Wittgenstein. 

In the Investigations, Wittgenstein grapples 
with the paradox that arises when we say that 
someone has followed a rule if he acts ın 
accordance with an interpretation of it The 
nouon of interpretation 1s too vague and too 
elastic for it to serve as a criterion of what it 1s 
to follow a rule. As Wittgenstein puts it: ‘It can 
be seen that there 1s a misunderstanding here 
from the mere fact that in the course of our 
argument we give one interpretation after 
another; as if each one contented us at least 
for a moment, until we thought of yet another 
standing behind it’ The conclusion that Witt- 
genstein reaches 1s thar the cnterion of follow- 
ing a rule ıs to be found ın a practice We need 
to look at actual cases m order to determine 
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whether someone has obeyed or broken a rule 

Herwitz compares calling something a work 
of art to followmg a rule. The problem then 
arises how we should deal with a new and 
purzling avant-garde offering. Danto thinks 
that ıt ıs interpretanon (theory) alone that 
serves as the rule by which to identify things as 
artworks. But this cannot be so, for the reasons 
Wittgenstein gave. If there is nothing to which 
we may appeal when adjudicanng new cases 
other than interpretation, then we become 
involved m an infinite regress, whereby one 
interpretation 1s tested agamst another and so 
on and so forth The only way m which an 
mfmite regress may be avoided, Herwıtz 
argues, is by reverting to the tradinonal prac- 
tice of testing an mterpretauon agamst the 
visual features of the work itself. 

Wittgenstein did not thmk it was the job of 
a philosopher to construct theones. But he did 
not take mto account how philosophical 
thought might be influenced by theoretical 
assumptions embedded in the culture at large. 
To hus credit, Herwitz draws our attention to 
just such a possibility m the jusufed belief that 
we ought to become more self-reflecnve. His 
wel-argued book shows how aesthetics has 
been mfluenced, at least in some quarters, by 
an avant-garde mentality at the deepest levels. 
More important, Herwitz’s book demonstrates 
how ıt is possible to combine a philosophical 
imagination with an acute visual sensibility to 
the ultmmate benefit of both art and philosophy. 


PAUL HUMBLE 
University of Central Lancashire 


Ait, Representation, Education By DONALD 
BROOK. PICA Press, Perth. 1992. pp 187. 
Paperbound, no price grven 

THis Is an eccentric collection offering a ‘selec- 

tion of writings on related themes’. In fact the 

writings include ongmal contnbutions, critical 
discussions, an interview with the author, 
reviews, replies to objections, letters to editors 
and replies to others’ letters to editors. The 
thirty contributions vary ın length, the longest 
of which 1s only twelve pages. 

The contnbutions themselves are grouped in 
three secuons as indicated by the ntle. The first 
contains seventeen conrmbutions covering 
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technology ın art, conceptual art, the insutu- 
tional theory, questons of realism as well as 
discussion of the art/craft disuncuon Much of 
what he has to say 1s striking, for example, ‘If 
dolphms make art (and they surely must, or 
they could not have evolved so much language) 
they will have to use other and less permanent 
media than we do’ (p. 23). Or again, ‘I myself 
consider that art is by and large a load of crap’ 
(P 27). 

There ıs much repenuon. Professor Brook 
makes much of a tmpartre distinction within 
the domain of modelhng ‘They are matches, 
simulations and symbols . [M]atching models 
are like their subjects whether they seem to be 
so or not Simulating (visual) models look like 
their subjects even though they are in fact not 
like them Symbolic models do not in pnnaple 
either match their subjects or simulate them, 
but are arbitrarily adopted for public use by 
mutual agreement’ (p. 21) This tipartte dhs- 
tinction 1s rehearsed agamn and again (at p. 37, 
p. $2, pp T0I-2, pp 112-16, pp 120-1, pp 
125-7, p 168, and at pp. 176-8—each of these 
comes from a different essay) Where he does 
not repeat himself he sometimes, it seems to 
me, contradicts himself. So we are told that 
‘ACTION by definition [1s] a voluntary interven- 
tion in the causal flux of the world so under- 
taken as to satisfy a reasonable expectation of 
making actual some state of affairs of which 
the actor 1s already in possession of a repres- 
entation’ (p. 52). Whatever the ments of such 
a strict definiuon—it will not admit as acnon 
domg something intentionally 
without possession of a representanon—surely 
It 1s incompauble with the author’s claim that 
‘unintentional actions are things that we do, but 
don’t do on purpose’ (p. 20). 

The third section of the book contains 
Brook’s varous thoughts on educanon, indud- 
ing the radical proposal to ‘abandon art and 
embrace Representing’ (p. 173). In this section 
we are brought to see the practical rmplications 
of the professor’s more abstracted thought 
from the first two secnons Since ns educa- 
tional polices rest on his theoretical assump- 
tions I shall take up one issue that is both recur- 
rent m, and central to, the aurhor’s 
preoccupanons throughout the collection: the 
nature of representanon 
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Brook wants to give a relational account of 
representation and so for him photographs pro- 
vide an ideal rather than a problem case. His 
problem, therefore, 1s to provide a relational 
account of paintings where the subjects of these 
do not exist How can we account for pictures 
of unicoms? To this his answer, if I have 
grasped it, 1s unsatisfactory. He claims that we 
can take any object to be either the simulation 
or the match of some other. In each of these 
two kinds of ‘resemblance’ the relation 
between match and subject, and between smu- 
lanon and subject, 1s symmetrical ‘In all cases 
there 18 a de facto failure of discrimination’ (p 
117) So, not only do matches and smmulations 
resemble their subjects but also we fail to dıs- 
cnmuinate between them. Representation, 
according to our author, exhibits indifference 
between actual and posmble subjects The 
upshot of all this, I take it, is that paintings 
represent unicorns in virtue of thar simulating 
possible unicorns But if this is a relanonal view 
the problem remains What does a possible, 
rather than an actual, unicom look lke? And 
what makes us think, without doing the 
zoology let alone the metaphysics, that unr 
corns are possible? (How could we distinguish, 
in the actual world, a real unicorn from a fools’ 
unicorn’) “Photographs represent, as pamt- 
ings do, by virtue finally of resemblance— 
of simulation and matching. Resemblance itself 
1s a phenomenon attmbutable to creaturely 
falures m discrumination. Some of these fail- 
ures—those of them evident in matching —are 
optimustically attributable to the rea! indisun- 
guishability of those things which share attr 
butes, in the shared respects’ (p 118) (my 
emphasis). 

What, then, does a pamting of a unicom 
resemmble—or match or mmulate? Brook, cor- 
rectly I believe, sees that Scruton’s disoncton 
between pictures which are fully extensional 
and those which are not creates a problem to 
be solved. Most who identify this problem 
move on to give a general account of pictures 
which 1s mtennonal Brook’s account w the 
only one I have come across that does not 

Those familar with Professor Brook’s work 
will find m this collecnon amusing, ‘citric’ and 
certainly forthright assaults and asides If the 
book 1s aimed at this consutuency, then per- 
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haps it will be successful Those unacquainted 
with his more protracted writing and who seek ` 
prolonged and culuvated argument will, I fear, 
be disappointed The pieces are too short, in 
the main, to develop and sustain any worth- 
while arguments. If this should prove a defect 
then perhaps it lies with the publisher rather 
than the author 


EDWARD WINTERS 
University of Westminster 


Edmund Burke’s Aesthetic Ideology: Language, 
Gender and Political Economy in Revolution By 
TOM FURNISS. Cambridge U P. 1993. pp 
306. £35 00. 

‘I po not lke to see anything destroyed’, 

Edmund Burke wnites in the Reflections on the 

Revolution in France, and it 1s not destrucnhon 

that Tom Furniss brings to the two major texts 

of Edmund Burke but rather a mannered 
deconstrucuon Edinwnd Burke’s Aesthetic Ideo- 
logy uulizes Derndean strategies to great effect. 

The two texts which detan Furniss, the 

Reflections and the earlier Philosophical Enquiry 

into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 

Beautiful, are each read ‘through’ or in the com 

text of the other, and this ıs consistent with 

Derndean hermeneuncs. The mternal incon 

sistencies of both texts are made to betray ther 

own supervenient logics, by a close reading of 

Burke’s transposinons The textual nature of 

both texts is explicitly highlighted, Burke's 

metaphonc systems and rhetorical devices are 
noted as they shape and inform the discursive 
production of both his radical aesthetics and his 
later trepidanon m the face of a real revolution. 

The logic of supplementaton which presides 

over Dernda’s reading of Rousseau in Of 

Grammatology 1s also applied to Burke as a prn- 

aple which will destabilize the text which con- 

tains it This is a Derndean reading of Burke, 
then, but one placed under the rubne of the 
usual caveat necessary to reassure the Franco- 
phobes. Furniss’s ‘deconstruction’ will, he 
writes, ‘not [be] carned out in an anarchic 
spint’ (p. 12). Perhaps the same fear which 
gripped Burke in the face of a very French 
mversion of values has not lost its hold on the 
nmnagination of Bntsh academic ideology. 
Burke scarcely knew Longmus and yet 
influenced Kant, and with regard to the sub- 
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lime (as well, Furniss notes, as the Revolutnon) 
~ Burke is credited with the dominant repres- 
entanon. For Furniss, Burke’s sublime has a 
strong phynological element, and this both 
distinguishes ıt from traditional psychological 
examinations and institutes the power of the 
metaphor of the body which will support so 
much of Burke's (and others’) polincal wnung. 
This 1s because Burke’s use of the sublime, for 
Furniss, 1s already political, funcnoning ‘as an 
aesthetic underpinning to the process of con- 
structing a middle-class ideology in Bntain’ (p 
30). Burke’s secret agenda in the Enquiry us thus 
to show that the aspirational bourgeoine are both 
acting against the vice of luxury (here opposed 
to the sublime in the form of beauty) and m 
accordance with nature. Aesthetics is thus 
being pressed into service to confirm and 
demarcate social strata satisfactory to Burke's 
Whig ideals. That is, the sublime presupposes 
‘a unrversal human nature grounded ‘in uniform 
physiological response’ (p. 73) thereby poten- 
tially destratifying society and allowing ‘men 
of ability without property’—such as Edmund 
Burke—the opportunity to mse m a socal 
environment which 1s no longer hereditary but 
fully a meritocracy. 

The reverence Burke shows the nonon of the 
sublime m the Enquiry has turned to politcal 
trepidation after the revolution, and m parucu- 
lar, for Burke, after Price’s Discourse on the Love 
of our Cowntry alerted hım to a revoluuonary 
subcurrent m England. The move Burke has 
to make ıs to show the French Revolution as 
a ‘false sublime’, an example of the anarchic 
excesses the sublime can keep in reserve Par- 
ticularly telling is Burke’s use of the meta- 
phorical system of the human body. An enure 
tradhton of Western reason has made full use 
of the body and its metaphorical posmbulines, 
Furnuss’s Burke has more reason than some 
after the elucidation of Burke’s physiology in 
the Enquiry But the aesthetcally appreciative 
body, its enquinng gaze, is to be protected 
from the insurrectionary forces of a false sub- 
limity by the ume of the most famous testa- 
ment of the terror 

The sensibiliues of the Brush people must 
also be protected from the Revolution Socety 
and Price, whom the prudish Burke reproaches 
for, among other things, the inappropnate use 


of Biblical gnomae But, these minutiae aside, 
the forces (represented here by Pnce) which 
most concerned Burke helped to delmeate his 
response to the Revolution, both as a rhetoncal 
structure and as an aesthetic dramauzanon of 
the Terror’s primal scenes. Furniss wmites of 
Burke's use of the sublime (but this could apply 
to any meaningful structure, be it a rhetorical 
mode] or a revolution) that ‘[ajlthough its 
structure might be ungovernably unstable, the 
meaning of that instability always depends 
upon the contours of specific historical con- 
texts’ (p 121) As well as considerations of 
structural cohesion, the question of the 
Revolution as an aesthetc affair, a dramatc 
reconstruction, is handled expertly by Furniss. 
The grotesque shadow-play of the triumphal 
procession to Paris made by the proto- 
revolutionanes, with ther monarchy in tow 
and accompanied by ‘savage women’ of almost 
indeterminate gender, Burke’s view of a world 
turned upside down is pecuharly English, so 
much so that he includes notional Englishmen 
among the witnesses in order to reinforce an 
approbationary dialecucs obtanimg throughout 
the Reflections Particularly effecnve (although 
built around an Oedipal model the conunning 
guarantee of which must now be in question) 1s 
the dramatzatuon of Marie Antoinette’s flight 
from the Royal bedchambers ‘almost naked’ as 
the insurrectionanes ‘pierced with an hundred 
strokes of bayonets and pomards the bed’ (p 
152). Burke’s Freudian avatar is of less interest 
than his skill as a rhetorician. 

And it 1s rhetonc which prmanly concerns 
a reading of the type of Edmund Burke’s Aesthetic 
Ideology Rhetorical models for the major texts 
of intellectual history are there to be found, 
often so assimilated mto therr field of effects as 
to be almost invisible. The metaphorics of a 
given text, its dramaurations, its rationalize 
ons, repressions, exclusions, rejections and 
approvals, all help to show how stable a given 
text’s reconstruction or mimesis of 1ts rhetorical 
model is able to be Tom FPurniss’s (broadly) 
Derridean reading of Edmund Burke shows, 
concerning rhetorical devices (and here Furniss 
is referring to metaphor in particular, but ıt can 
apply to any rhetorical device as it 1s sublimated 
mto reason’s discourse), that once they are 
‘mobilised in pobtically criucal contexts ıt 
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seems that, like the people Burke clams to 
speak for, they prove difficult to govern’ (p. 
264). ; 


MARK GULLICK 


The Roots of Architectural Invention’ Site, Endos- 
ure, Materials By DAVID LEATHERBARROW 
Cambridge U. P. 1993 pp. 242 mc b.&w 
plates £40 00 

COMMERCIAL IMPERATIVES demand that we 

should all behave m such a way chat our actions 

are cost-effective, and in North Amenica these 
commands are heard more clearly than they are 
in Bntam. To act efficiently in rounne arcum- 
stances 13 to act unthinkingly, and David 
Leatherbarrow, who practises architecture and 
teaches at the Univernty of Pennsylvamia, has 
written The Roots of Architectural Invention 1n an 
attempt to persuade us to slow down and thmk 
about what we are doing when we make pro- 
posals for buildmgs. He sees the architectural 
profession m the USA as withenng away, with 
engineers shaping buildings, ıntenor designers 
fitting them out, and architects bemg left with 
only facades to design. To say that there us 
more to architecture than this would be a com- 
monplace, but Leatherbarrow points out that 
uf we look at current practice (at least in the 
USA, and Britam seems to be following sunt) 
then ıt needs reasserung. When architects are 
left with nothing but the skins of buildings to 
design, then the buildings’ visual images 
become al-important, and the question of style 
is all there 1s to discuss. In an attempt to move 
the debate, Leatherbarrow undercuts any dis- 
cussion of stylistic matters and considers only 
more fundamental issues site, enclosure and 
materials. He considers ideas about the placing 
and development of buildings, showing how 
in a specific place at a specific time, 1n a specific 
cultural context, various pre-stylistic attmbutes 
of the bulding take on value and meaning. For 
example in the Casa der Pilippim, a dwelling 
for monks which Borromim added to the 
church of Santa Mara m Vallicella in Rome 

(1637-49), he used brick for the facade (mn con- 

trast with the travertine of the church), set the 

new building back from the church facade and 
kept ıt lower. In making these decisions he 
ensured that the new building would not outdo 
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the church, which was the more important 
insutunon, even though the addition had a 
greater bulk and was by a better designer. The 
crucial concept which  Leatherbarrow 
repeatedly invokes ıs that of decorum what 1s 
proper to the particular situation. 

The examples used to support the argument 
are cunously unAmerican, bur are drawn 
manly from Rome, Florence, Pans and 
Vienna, from the work of Vitruvius, Albern, 
Borromini, Perrault, Semper, Loos and Le 
Corbusier, inter alia. The main points will be 
accepted without question by a sympathetic 
reader, but Leatherbarrow’s argument is not 
framed ın such a way as to make converts to 
his cause For the most part it works not $o 
much by logic as by association: the pomt 
under consideration ıs made by drawing 
examples from impressive sources at the heart 
of European traditon. This grves the assernons 
gravitas and cultural clout, but would not win 
over a logically minded sceptic. For example it 
1s a practical fact that the particular location of 
a building has never mattered less than it does 
at present, now that so much communication 
can be by electromc means or along fast roads. 
In the face of the pracncal devaluation of place, 
Leatherbarrow reasserts its cultural value by 
telling us that the ancents would select a ste 
by conmderng, among other things, the 
entrails of an anımal which had hved at the 
place. To what part of our understandmg does 
this erudition make its appeal? 

Leatherbarrow argues that architecture wu 
mmutative, which is certainly often true in a 
much more straightforward way than he 
means; ıt should not imitate the forms of other 
buildings, he says, but should imitate hfe. This 
idea seems problemanc. It 1s drawn from Arw- 
totle’s Poetics, where it us explamed that the 
object of umitaton in tragedy 1s not the appear- 
ance of the characters but their actions. If we 
transfer this pattern of thought to buildings we 
cannot really say that they ‘imitate’ the hfe 
which goes on m them, but might more hap- 
ply say that they are shaped by it or perpetuate 
it. In cransfermng his attention from the build- 
Ings as objects to the practices ın which they 
are involved, Leatherbarrow’s thought seems 
to have taken a Pragmanc turn, but if this were 
the case he would surely have been predisposed 
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to argue against rather than for architecture 
- being umitatve. Architecture ıs to be valued 
not for being an imitanon of hfe, but for 
making possible a way of Lfe In taking notice 
of architecture’s implicanon in action and 
events Leatherbarrow seems to have found 
himself shanng ground with, for example, 
Bernard Tschumi, whose choreographic nota- 
tions have aruculated the presence of life in 
architectural spaces Tschum: developed his 
ideas from Surreal and self—destrucuve literat- 
ure, which means that they register as lumd and 
sensational; culturally Leatherbarrow could 
scarcely be at a further remove, and he makes 
the idea sound deeply rooted and reassuringly 
wholesome 

Educators of architects will find the book 
rewarding for the systematic way in which the 
range of issues 1s raised, and for the quality 
of the particular examples It would be useful 
readmg for anyone engaged in settmg up a 
course im architecture, or for an architect who 
needs refreshing and reminding what architec- 
ture could be about. The examples are mmpress- 
ve, but a determined avoidance of anything 
hke personal anecdote gives the book a ponder- 
ous ur and it ıs difficult to imagine it bemg 
read by the efficdendy unthinking architects 
who would, on the face of it, seem to have 
been the target audience The assertion that 
‘architectural idenoty 1s sited where human 
acnon finds its spanal and material correlates’ 
will not take by surprise any reader who 
reaches it, m che conclusion. What is far more 
startling 1s that Leatherbarrow says: ‘Without 
argument one can assert that nowadays we take 
for granted the assumpnon that the primary 
and privileged site of architectural identity is a 
building’s visual surface, especially rts outside 
frontal surface’. The book demands a sophistic- 
ated reader, who 1s highly unlikely to hold this 
latter view, and Leatherbarrow could safely 
have assumed himself to be among fnends, his 
opponents probably thmk themselves too busy 
to read the book, let alone to take up the 
argument. 

ANDREW BALLANTYNE 

University of Newcastle 


The Cultures of Collecting Edited by JOHN 
ELSNER and ROGER CARDINAL. Reaktton 


Books pp 312 inc b&w plates. £25 00; 

paperbound, no price given. 

THE THOUSAND or so documented collectors m 
mid-sixteenth century Europe included (ın a 
revealing order of precedence) ‘the Pope, car- 
dinals, emperors, kings, theologians, lawyers, 
doctors, scholars, pnests, monks, officers, art- 
ists’. I quote Anthony Shelton quonng Pomian 
quoung Goltzius 

The twelve essays in this anthology pay little 
heed to convennonal collecting. Apart from 
histones of the great Habsburg collections and 
of Renaissance collecnons from the New 
World, most space is given to alternative prac- 
tices: to the idiosyncrane personal collections 
of Soane, Peale and Freud, to one wnter’s own 
callecuon of Pansian postcards; to Robert 
Opie’s hoarding of commercial packaging; to 
Kurt Schwitters’ scavenging among discarded 
ephemera, and to poseurs collecting loo paper 
and airline mckbags. So when (as we learn from 
one of the artucles) mischievous Polynesians 
proffered to Captain Cook’s indiscriminate 
exotica-hunters a turd on a stick, they showed 
a prophetic insight into future market values 

The homogeneity of the anthology resides 
predictably less in the subjects of collecnon, 
than in a common concern with theones and 
meanings of collecuon. The mode is more 
semantic than archaeological, and there 1s 
enough common ground to imply an enclave 
of thought. One hypothess rapidly hardens 
mto a scaffolding from which to hang new 
ones More than half the references in the book 
are from the last ten years, and two-thirds of 
these from the last five Baudnillard’s The 
System of Collecting (1968), the first, keynote 
essay, 1s 2 common reference Three other 
sources, not in the book, run like a sub-plot— 
for and against — through several of the articles. 
These are Susan Stewart’s On Longing (1984), 
Krysztof Pomuan’s Collectors and Curiosities 
(1990), and Susan Pearce’s Museums Objects and 
Collections (1992). 

Baudnilard sets up most of the paradoxes. A 
collection 1s only alive so long as it remains 
incomplete. The collectable has an intmnsic 
duality: ‘the unique object epitomises the set 
to which it belongs’. Because of its senality, 
collecumg renders quality in any one object 
meaningless’ value usually depends on absence. 
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A callecnon is a repertory of objects ‘imbued 
with self and removed from nme’. The objects 
exist in an abstract dimension which, like 
dreams, protects our private identity 

There 1s much consensus on the collection as 
an everyday myth that may absorb anmeues 
about ume and death. Other writers from dif- 
ferent viewpormts touch a similar nerve of col- 
lecung’s transcendence over bırth-to-death 
reality, invoking a dimension of memory that 
has both past and future, but 1s immune to the 
mortality of the present. John Forrester 1s 
strong on this aspect of Freud, who saw the 
vitality of his dreams collecton as ‘my own 
dung heap, my seedling, and a mova species mihi 
on top of rt’. 

All of the wniters agree about the fanaticasm 
and passion inherent in collecting. Robert Opie 
admits that in a supermarket now, he shops 
first for the packaging be needs and only as 
an afterthought for dmner We are constantly 
reminded of the double role of the collechon m 
the psyche of most collectors, serving as both a 
private, often nostalgic indulgence and a public 
display of individuality. Roger Cardinal on 
Schwitters echoes Opie in concluding that the 
mdulgence and the neurosis of collecung may 
both contribute to an understanding of one’s 
place in the world. 

Not all are as extreme as Baudnillard on the 
psychology of the collector. He concludes that 
collectung (most common in children before 
puberty and again m men in therr 40s) is a com- 
pensation mechanism agaist cosis or failure in 
personal relanonships, and ultimately against 
castration anxiety. The condition carries with 
it an ar of impoverishment and depleted 
humanity. He descnbes its surrogate sover- 
cignty as so fragile, so fraught with inumatons 
of disappomtment, that ıt may generate a neur- 
ouc frenzy sometimes released only by destruc- 
uon of the objects themselves. 

Recent reports have recognired the obsessive 
collection of worthless materials as part of the 
‘Diogenes syndrome’, a pathological condition 
found among the squalid poverty of urban old 
age. But we may not all recognize the arbitrary 
collecting instinct that we feel and see around 
us as so inherently mtemperate We may finish 
reading this anthology feelmg that dice have 
been loaded by the conceptual and linguistic 


structures that are erected around the practice 
of collecung Some at least of the essays manti- 
fest the acquisitive insunct of the academic. 

Scholarship is after all a form of collecting, 
equally prone to compensatory fananasm, and 
the scholar equally vulnerable to possesmon. I 
heard a story of a provincial American campus 
suffering politcal unrest. Rioting students mis- 
takenly set fire to the buildmg which housed 
visiting research fellows, and in the process 
destroyed the lifetrme’s research of one foreign 
scholar. When a local well-wisher offered to 
devote her life to recovering this material, the 
scholar declined, speakmg only of his relief at 
bemg liberated from a parasitic burden 

The book contains material that 1s enormm- 
ously vaned—from history, through psycho- 
logy and philosophy to autobiography—and 
whose illummations point ın many directions. 
Cardinal and Elsner write well m their intro- 
duction on the role integral to collecung of 
classification, and of how true a mirror it holds 
up to our perceptions. The boxed series of toy 
cars that started Roger Opie (among hundreds/ 
thousands of others) as a collector in the 19506 
emerges as the thin end of a commercial 
wedge. John Windsor writes about the other, 
fattened end ın which manufacturers like 
Swatch now play cat-and-mouse feeding lım- 
ited editions to a captive market. A phoney 
collectors’ fever is generated before the item 
appears in the shop. Traditional museums get 
a bad press these days ‘The fetishism of the elite’ 
is par for the course. Eccentric and subjective 
selfmemonal collections, like those of John 
Soane or Charles Willson Peale, seem to gain 
m current esteem not so much for mtrmac 
values as by their contrast with a discredited 
mainstream. 


NICK WADLEY 


Prospects, Thresholds, Interiors Watercolours from 
the National Collection at the Vittoria and Albert 
Museum. By LEWIS JOHNSON Vé&A/Cam- 
bndge U. P 1994. pp 250 16 col plates, 
100 b&w. £19.95; clothbound, £45 o0 

THIs BOOK 18 an exhibition catalogue of a hun- 

dred Watercolour paintmgs dating from the 

late 17508 to the late 19308. In the limited space 
allocated to the Introduction, Lewis Johnson 
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suggests that the paradigms of Watercolour 
histonography, 1¢., artstc nationalism and 
modernity, were established in the mid- 
mnettenth century prmcipally by the Red- 
graves and within a museum culture by the 
formation of the Collecnon of Bnush 
Watercolour Pamtings at the South Kensington 
Museum, based on the Sheepshanks Gift in 
1857. Richard Redgrave wrote the first Invent- 
ory of the Collection m 1860 and his brother 
Samuel wrote its first Catalogue in 1876 

Having warned the reader that he does not 
necessarily subscribe to ‘a nonon that Ruskin 
is central to and formanve of the cnucasm of 
art m mid and late nineteenth-century m Eng- 
land’ (p. 5), Johnson proceeds none the less to 
place Ruskin’s Modern Painters (1856), particu- 
larly part IV, ‘Of Many Things’, at the ongin 
of a triangular system of modemity, national- 
ity and progress of Watercolour by association 
between landscape and modernity, between 
watercolour and landscape and within the con- 
text of the Cnmean War (pp. 9-11) 

Without any nouceable transinon Johnson 
turns to the Redgraves, bypassing both Rich- 
ard’s Inventory of the British Water Colour Pant- 
ings in the Fine Art Collections at South Kensington 
(1860) and Samuel’s Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Historical Collection of Watercolour Paintings in 
the Sowth Kensington Museum (1876), opting to 
focus rather on A Century of British Painters, 
written and published by the two brothers ın 
1866. This work in particular, Johnson claims, 
was the source of the artisuc nationalism asso- 
ciated with Britsh Watercolour Painung: “This 
interlacing [of the ‘progress of this national 
school, the national and its arts, the one inter- 
laced m progression with the other’] can be 
traced back to a work coauthored by Richard 
and Samuel Redgrave and first published in 
1866’ (p. 12) It is m the introduction to A Cen 
tury that Johnson finds seeds of a ‘paranoia of 
racial identuty’ (p 13), which he suggests led 
to the foundation of a National Collection of 
Watercolours at the South Kensngton 
Museum “The identty of the collection as a 
collecnon of watercolours by Bnush arnusts was 
something which his [Richard Redgrave] selec- 
tions and purchases . developed and con 
firmed. Samuel Redgrave's part as the author 
of the mtroductory text of the first single- 


volume catalogue of the collection, begun in 
1876, nineteen years after the Sheepshanks 
donation, was the occasion of a reiteranon of 
those identificanons, one with another, of 
watercolour painting and a national school’ (p. 
12) Johnson thus locates the origms of 
Watercolour nationalism within ‘the agenda of 
appropnauve anthropology and museology 

. of nineteenth-century Brush culture’ (p 
11). The lmear progreasion proposed by John- 
son completes ‘that apparently benign slide 
from the possession of the works m the name 
of a nanon to the naming of the works ın terms 
of the nation’s name’ (p 4) 

The problem with Johnson’s account is that 
he has looked no further than mid-nineteenth 
century museology and anthropology in hus 
search for the origins of Watercolour nanonal- 
ism In fact, the full rhetonc of Watercolour 
nationalism predates the Watercolour Collec- 
tion at the South Kensington (Victona and 
Albert Museum) by half a century It was 
devised not by the Redgraves or Ruskin but by 
the very founders of the Society of Painters m 
Water Colours m 1804, pmncpally John 
Varley, Francs Nicholson and Wiliam Henry 
Pyne, on the strength of a widespread percep- 
tion and conviction that the Royal Academy 
had failed the nanon This perceived failure of 
the Royal Academy, ın its funcnon of estab- 
lishing ın Britain the sort of patronage and His- 
tory Painung which had flounshed in Contn- 
ental Schools, enabled the Watercolourists, as 
they seceded from The Royal Academy 
Exhibitions, to form their own independent 
societies, to monopolize an artstic nationalism 
which the Academy seemed incapable of sup- 
plying The Royal Academy had founded its 
cultural nationalism on a hierarchy of the 
genres, as in Contmental models In contrast 
the newly imdependent Watercolourists 
founded their artistic nationalism on technique, 
m a successful rhetoric based on the proposition 
that oil-painting was now obsolete because it 
was ted to History Painting, which it was 
thought (even within the Academy itself) 
would never take root m Bntam for lack of 
patronage and public spaces By the early 
18208, when Ruskin was only three years old 
and the Redgraves were ın therr late teens, the 
rhetoric of Watercolour nationalism had 
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already been secured, defined and expressed, 
most prominently in the catalogue of the Sev- 
enteenth Exhibition of the Socety of Pamters 
m Water Colours in 1821 Fifty years later, the 
formation of a Watercolour Collecnon at South 
Kensington msututonalized tus successful 
rhetonc when the Redgraves reiterated its 
components (its orginal sources taken for 
granted, uncredited and forgotten) as para- 
digms of Watercolour Histonography in their 
South Kensington Catalogue and Inventory 
Ruskm, the Redgraves and the Victona and 
Albert Museum were merely the second-hand, 
long-term recipients, certainly not the creators 
or agents, of Bntush Watercolour nationalism 

The number of artusts selected in this cata- 
logue totals 77, but only nine women arusts are 
featured, and among these, only 4 practising 
dunng the formative years of the turn of the 
century, namely Duna Beauclerk, Anne 
Frances Byrne, Harnet Lister and Mary Moser. 
Such a hmited selecnon of women watercol- 
ounsts fails to remedy a profound imbalance in 
Watercolour historiography. The sheer 
number of practusng women artists in early 
nineteenth century Britain was self-conscously 
perceived by contemporanes as being unpre- 
cedented in Western Pamung Women water- 
colounsts m particular were acknowledged and 
identified as playing a crucial role, both as pat- 
rons and as practiuoners, to the development 
of British Watercolours Johnson gives some 
consideration to the social barners experienced 
by women arusts (ın whatever medium) unul 
the late nineteenth century (pp 83, 87), but the 
wider issue of the gendertzanon of technique, 
by which oil-pamting was associated with mas- 
culinity and watercolours with femininity, is 
not mentioned ether 

Equally disturbing 1s the omission of two 
founder-members of the Socety of Painters in 
Water Colours and pmmary architects of 
Watercolour rhetonoc, Franas Nicholson and 
Wilham Henry Pyne. Also missing is the 
ımportant figure of Richard Westall who 
(together with Girtn and Turner im the very 
late years of the eighteenth century) was being 
credited as having engendered the transition 
between oibsupremacy and watercolour 
ascendency, shortly before this parentage 
would be generally ascnbed to Paul Sandby. 
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` Johnson’s concepts of ‘prospects’ and 
‘thresholds’ are overemphamnzed (invoked in — 
the utles of six out of the ten chapters), redu- 
cing any subject-matter to a mere vamant on 
the theme and function of topography at the 
expense of the contents of the chapters them- 
selves Through this rhetorical emphasis John- 
son has successfully conveyed his notion of a 
topographical culture, with its ımpenal and 
colonizing framework, perceived to be present 
long after the turn of the century, 1.¢., after the 
movement of watercolours had evolved from 
topographical funcnons to fine art functions, 
regardless of actual subject-matter. None the 
less, it ıs difficult to accept a difference of con- 


‘tents between Chapter 1, ‘Events on the hon- 


zon’ and Chapter 8, ‘Prospects of the land’ 
The utle of Chapter a, ‘Surveying a City’ 1s 
more applicable to Chapter 7, ‘Prospects of the 
Picturesque’ and vice versa. The chapter on 
Sul-Life is confusingly and unnecessarily 
called ‘Doubling Thresholds’ Chapter 5, on 
mtenor scenes (m which category Johnson 
mcludes genres and histoncal subjects), 1s 
enntled “Thresholds of the Domestic’, when it 
would have been more appropnately called 
‘Staging the Event’, the headmg of Chapter 3, 
itself about Romance landscape. It is also curn- 
ous to categorize scenes depicting foreign sub- 
ject-matters (mtenors and landscapes) as 
“Thresholds of the Foreign’ when this parucu- 
lar ‘threshold’ has effectively been crossed The 
purpose of this overall confusion 1s obviously 
a deconstruction, but the result is more akin to 
a taxonomical experiment. 

In the catalogue entries Lewis Johnson dis- 
plays a certain and apparently unlimited talent 
for extracting, conveying, or imagining an 
absolute maximum amount of drama, pathos 
and annety m the most mundane, run-of-the- 
mill image, whether landscape, still-tfe, or 
intenor, addmg meaning to primarily formal- 
isuc analyses As a rule, this imaginative pro- 
cess 1s Uluminaung, throughout the catalogue 
entries. Occasionally it is not so when a par- 
tcular pamting 1s given a singulanty of mean- 
ing which may or may not be present, beyond 
the realms of iconography to eather confirm 
or deny, and in defiance of the banality of the 
picture A's for example on page 202, on James 
Hewlett’s Hollyhocks, Roses etc. ‘Quiet 
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murmurings of fantasy and scandal haunt this, 
and other pamtngs of flowers .. The herm- 
aphroditism of some flowers may be refigured 
as a fantasy of bisexuality The posmbiliues of 
scif~fertilisation may be treated as a figure for 
a secondary narasmsm, anxious but too 
anxious to reproduce The apparent abandon- 
ment of the processes of reproducnon to the 
winds, or to the mtercession of others, insect- 
like ‘and otherwise, becomes a figure of an 
escape from a dedicanon of desire to reproduc- 
tion, and a fantasy of a plurality of relanons 
beyond the exigenaes of coupling’. 

The syntax 1s generally purposefully confus- 
ing, often structured by the muluphcaton of 
prepositions, the resulting sentences frequently 
abandonmg the reader into a verbal and con- 
ceptual hall of mirrors, as m for instance’ “The 
threat of the loss of a project of the repair of 
loss’ (p. 83), or: ‘the maintenance of the prom- 
ise of the prospect of a field of action’ (p 100), 
or: ‘the denial of the very presupposiuons of 
the narration of a threat’ (p. 188). 

In short, Lewis Johnson’s analysis and 
understandmg is founded on imaginative 
msights based on secondary literature rather at 
the expense of primary sources which are 
patently absent Watercolour histonography 
has rarely evolved beyond the level of a chron- 
icle, the chronological, the taxonomical, and 
the meadental, m this most conservanve of art 
historical fields of study. In this context, Pro- 
spects, Thresholds, Interiors certanly marks the 
mncorporation of Barthes, Bryson, Dernda, 
Foucault, Lacan and Freud mto Watercolour 
histonography (as noted in the otherwise mun- 
dane bibliography) and Johnson’s inclusion of 
Sulltife and Interiors deconstructs to some 
extent the histonographic synonymuity 
between Watercolour and landscape But this 
work falls far short of its attempt at breaking 
the mould of Watercolour histonography 


RICHARD HEARN 


The Art of the Macchia and the Risorgimento Rep- 
resenting Culture and Nationalism in Nine- 
teenth-Century Italy. By ALBERT BOME Unr 
versity of Chicago Press 1993. pp. 338 + 
colour plates. £43 95. 

‘Art’, wrote the Risorgimento leader and 

ideologue, Giuseppe Mazzmi, ‘is eminently a 


social manifestanon, an element of collecnve 
development inseparable from the play of all 
the other elements which together form that 
stock of life whence the Artist, consciously or 
not, draws his mission’ In The Art of the Mac- 
chia and the Risorgimento’ Representing Culture 
and Nationalism in Nimeteenth-Century Italy, 
Albert Bome offers an exemplary readmg of 
the connections between the ‘Macchiaioli’ 
painters, working in and around Florence 
durmg the 18606 and 7os, and the political and 
social basis for therr subject-matter and style 

Even the most apparently simple scene—an ox- 
cart in the Maremma; blocks of stone ready for 
the reconstruction of Santa Croce’s cloisters— 
is shown to have a politically charged reson- 
ance, just as much as-Fatton’s battle scenes or 
Borrani’s group of women sewing Ganbaldian 
red shirts. In this work, the polincal history of 
the period 1s informed by an understanding of 
its culture, and vice-versa. 

There has been a tendency, as this study 
shows through its survey of previous mtasm, 
for wnting on the Macchiaiol: to concentrate 
on their mnovauve formalist characterisucs; 
therr elevanon of the ‘macchia’, or sketch—hke 
composition in which blocks of colour are used 
to reproduce the chiaroscuro of the painter's 
mmediate world. Inevitably, compansons 
have tended to be drawn with Impressionist 
mterest ın light, but, Bome argues, such com- 
parisons can be musleading, above all because 
they deflect attention from the political resor- 
ances of the ‘macchia’? Some of these are obvi- 
ous’ theirs was a refusal of academicism, a 
deliberate shift from the histoncal painung 
with which many of the Macchiaoli began 
their careers, and a substtution of a more 
democratically inspired interest m the present 
day consonant with their political beliefs But 
the label ‘Macchiaoli’ carnes connotations 
which go beyond the appheaton of paint m 
‘macchie’, or patches. The suffix ‘-aolo’ is a 
deliberate allusion to 1ts common employment 
to designate the most plebeian members of 
society (as in ‘camporaioli’, field labourers, or 
‘cenaaioli’, rag-pickers); the word ‘macchia’ 
also designates a form of densely thicketted 
landscape, and, by corollary, certain forms of 
clandestine,, outlaw activity. Reminding us 
several times of the painters’ enjoyment of pun- 
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ning, Boime reads an idenufication with the 
soqally marginal into the group’s name. 

Yet Bomme, wisely, does not overstress this 
emphasis on the Macchiaioli as outsiders. One 
of the great strengths of his study 1s his careful 
assessment of the precise degree of their radic- 
indeed, of democranc 
movements and, of course, of the nanonal reju- 
venation, which they thought would be prom- 
ised by a unrfied Italy; they none the less did 
not back any disruptive social shifts. They 
derived much of their patronage from bour- 
geois landowners, from businessmen and 
industrialists. It 1s within this context that we 
should read what he shows to be some of the 
painters’ more provocative themes their ant- 
Clericalism; their support for femmmuism; their 
exposure of the poverty of ghetto life; the 
plight of the ‘mezradn’, or ued agncultural 
workers. their painting may show a shift of 
mterest towards contemporary life, but their 
sympathies, Boime shows, remain with landed 
propnetors, and, despite ther modernity in 
some respects, may on occasion be seen as 
nged with nostalgia. 

In concentrating on these Tuscan painters, 
Bome is not as alert as he might be to artistic 
developments elsewhere m Italy, which might 
have afforded hım wummatng parallels. 
Although he alludes to the Neapolitan land- 
scape school of the first half of the nmeteenth 
century, he makes no allusion to Cammarano, 
who, traveling to Pans (like certain of the 
Macchaiol) in the 18508, not only saw pub- 
hiely exmbited works but visited Courbet’s 
studio’ an encounter with realism which dir- 
ectly fed mto one of the most radical of Italian 
realist pamtings of the nmeteenth century, 
Work and Leiswre (1861), m which a wel- 
dressed man strolls down a country road while 
peasants labour ın the fields behmd him. Nor 
is Boime quite mght m saying that Gioli’s 
attempts, in the 1880s, to give rural workers, 
especially women workers, heroic status are 
unusual’ what about Teofilo Patm’s record of 
the hardships of agricultural toil m Spade and 
Milk (1883), or the Drvisionist painter Mor- 
belli’s For Exghty Cents (The Rice Workers) 
(1882), showing the relentless work of women 
m the rice fields of the Po valley? In his conclu- 
sion, Boime brings im the celebratory work by 
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another Divisiomst, Pellixza da Volpedo, The 
Fourth Estate (1898-1901), depicung rural 
workers of both sexes marching triumphantly 
towards their future. This painting has become 
an endunng icon of 2 socahst spint which m 
many places Boime’s text heartily endorses, yet 
to conclude on its optumism 1s to miss out on 
something crucial, and complicating, to the his- 
tory of modem Italian art. The work of the 
Macchiaioli, as Bome has so ably shown, drew 
its strength, both m mode of representaton 
and in subject-matter, from an intense involve- 
ment ın contemporary politics fuelled by a par- 
ticular vision of what might consntute a 
modem, natonal culture. Much Divisionist 
work addressed itself, whether overtly or 
through the contexts of its exhibition, to 2 sım- 
ilar ideal: finding a place for artistic Itahameity 
within a modern Europe The next step along 
this Imkage of radical, yet national politcal 
vision and formal experimentation m art was, 
of course, the connecnon between Futunsm 
and Fascism A consideranon of such wider 
issues — both a broadening out of his references 
to nimeteenth-century Italian pamtung, and to 
the complexity of relanons between pamung 
and polucs in modem Italy—would have 
deepened the resonances of Boime’s work 

Yet for all that, The Art of the Macchia and 
the Risorgimento persuasively proves its own 
assumptions. the profound connections 
between the Macchiaiol: and the Risorgimento, 
and the importance of using literary, journal 
istic and socio-histoncal sources to demon- 
strate these connections. No longer can the 
Macchiaioli be seen primanly as formal innov- 
ators who just happened to take politics for 
their subject-matter. 


KATE FLINT 
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The Artist, His Model, Her Image, His Gaze. 
Picasso’s Pursuit of the Model By KAREN L 
KLHINFELDER. University of Chicago Press. 
1993 pp 256 mc. b.&w. plates. £39.95. 

KLEINPELDER’S BOOK focuses on a compositional 

theme (artist and model), ın a partcular cat- 

egory of media (graphic work), and for a cer- 

tain period of Picasso’s career (1953-73). 

Before discussing the art historical ments of 
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this framework, it 1s worth attending to the 
wider methodological issues raised in the 
book 

The well-constructed opening gambit in the 
‘Introduction’ glosses Picasso's late senal medi- 
tations on the theme in the followmg manner 
‘[tJhough the painter matures, ages, and even- 
tually dies, the model—a symbol of life and the 
unending cycle of nature—goes on, lke one 
drawing following another in a cycle that only 
reaches its conclusion when ıt affirms that there 
1s no conclusion’ (pp. 3-4) This hints at two 
underlying concerns for Klemfelder’s ensuing 
investigation. Firstly, how to imterpret the 
‘gendered’ nature of Picasso’s depictions of the 
subject, which sometimes seems to her subtle 
and ironic (e g., pp. 186-93) and sometimes 
sumply ‘seast’ (p. 143)? Secondly, and more 
centrally to her argument, Kleinfelder wants an 
appropriate method of interpretation to fit the 
chosen corpus. Kletmfelder believes that chro- 
nological structures would ultimately fail to 
illuminate Picasso’s artist and model works 
This notwithstanding the fact that Picasso 
regulanzed the practice of precise dating of 
drawings (and sequenang of drawings and 
paintngs from the same day) in the 1953 
‘Human Comedy’ senes Such a practice 
promises but never provides either a clear pro- 
gramme or a denouement. We have something 
which looks like a visual novel! in letters, or 
even a diary, but which 1s ın fact full of repen- 
tions and false starts. On this basis, then, Klem- 
felder rejects the obvious procedure of working 
through the drawings and pmnts in historical 
order, and mstead elects to gather them into 
one Bartheman ‘text’ to be ‘read’ (her scare 
quotes) 

In so far as Kleinfelder elaborates this move, 
it seems that ‘text’ ıs located in, or 18 synonym- 
ous with, the arena of mterpretation, and 
‘work’ is the objyecthood of each drawing or 
print. Of itself and defined in this way, ‘text’ 
does not necessitate the further move of sym- 
thestzing instances of the artist and model com- 
posiuon ito one object of analyms, the ‘text’ 
‘Arust and Model’. This crucial move 1s Klein- 
felder’s own Furthermore, the addition of 
semiotic language sanctions her to create in 
Chapters 2-4 the central interpretative struc- 
tures in the book ‘signifiers’ which are at ‘play’ 
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m the ‘text’ Artist and Model The ‘signifiers’ 
in question are Arust, Model, Easel, and less 
clearly Studio, Brothel, Circus, Old Age, Mas- 
querade and Camival 

It ıs far from clear that Kleinfelder’s method 
represents a radical improvement on older but 
less glamorous interpretative terms Certainly, 
callmg the model a ‘sgmifier’ rather than 
simply a represented character or a symbol 
does emphasze the degree to which ‘her’ 
meaning might be sogo-culturally determined 
(1.¢., unstable), but against this the technical 
usage of the term in Imgumstcs is not 
adequately translated for (a) literature and then 
(b) visual art Artist, Model and Easel could be 
more economically descnbed as ‘compositional 
elements’ rather than a ‘structural network that 
sets into play 2 system of connections and 
cross-references between discrete vanatons'’ 
(p. 69). Now, ıt may seem petulant to grumble 
about semiouc language in a book on visual 
art, twenty years after semiotcs has become 
something of an orthodoxy Yet the strange 
thing ıs that Kleinfelder herself ıs ultimately 
uncommitted to any one of the many ‘post- 
modem’ (p 7) theones which she mtroduces 
throughout Indeed, after a short excursus into 
C S Peirce, she owns that ‘[w]e are thus with- 
out a philosophy that would account for the 
multidimensional character of the sign’ (p 50) 
Klemfelder has a sort of prejudice for theoret- 
ical hberalism ‘In applying such a collage of 
theoretical perspectives, I am not seeking to 
ground the text as much as to enter into it 
space, within which such pluralism readily 
anses Thus, no one approach is adopted 
throughout, and no master discourse emerges 
in the end’ (p. 7). One would feel more san- 
guine about this if the roll call of ‘theorists’ 
were not so predictable: Barthes, Derrida, Fou- 
cault, Lacan, Peirce, etc Each gets a potted 
presentation from sometimes secondary literat- 
ure (Ch 4, footnote 4 quotes Freud quoted by 
Lacan quoted by Rose!). In my judgement all 
of this matenal could be happily excised from 
the book without any substantive loss to ıt as 
a book on Picasso’s ‘Artist and Model’ works 
Despite ıts pretension to theoretical prowess, 
the text remains partly reliant on some of the 
basic methodological assumptions which it has 
earlier renounced (e.g, for mtenuonality 
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pp. 98-9, for biographical reading p. 9 and 
p 239, n 14; and for sequenual reading pp 
148-53). 

Turnmg from the theoretical aspect of the 
book to the art historical, there is no doubt that 
there 1s real merit in choosing to focus on the 
graphic work, and on a theme within it Pas- 
sages spring to life when Kleinfelder takes the 
reader through sequences of prints or draw- 
mgs, especially in the later chapters Again, 
however, there are problems. Chapter 1 opens 
with a rather forced claim that Picasso 
‘returned to the model’ (p 14) in 1953, after 
years of abstraction. This really is ummtelli- 
gible. Picasso could only really be construed as 
an abstract artist in a few works from around 
1914-15 In the three intervenmg decades he 
produced literally hundreds of figurative can- 
vases (not to mention prints and drawings), 
including significant works on the theme of the 
Arust and Model (e.g , The Studio, 1934, Indi 
ana University Art Museum). Even dunng the 
‘abstract’ or ‘modernist’ penod which Klein- 
felder wants to themate, Picasso started a 
highly figuranve Artist and Model punting 
(1914, Musée Picasso, MP 53). In fact, the 
claim 1s made for rhetoncal purposes, in order 
to wind up the argument, but such artifice fails 
to instil confidence. 

A smaller and more pedannc point: on p 
163 a wash drawing from 1954 18 discussed 
The drawing shows a masked couple surveyed 
by ‘[a}n owl, the symbol of wisdom and know- 
ledge’ In fact, there ıs a great deal of owl 
iconography in Picasso (not least because he 
kep one asa pet, chnstened ‘Ubu’, for a tme), 
which 18 just as layered as the chosen Artist and 
Model theme. Secondly, the owl ıs certainly 
not a symbol of wisdom and knowledge in 
most western representations of it, but more 
usually of comic blindness and stupidity (e g., 
m Goya’s pont Caprichos 75). Obviously, one 
cannot complain if the author occasionally fails 
to make the most of the matenal m such spe- 
cific ways On the other hand, there 1s a casual 
tendency at work at certain points which 
misses characteristic nuances and absolutely 
essential ambiguities in Picasso’s adjustments 
of composition (e g., the ms- or at least over- 
interpretation of the rear ground picture above 
the artist’s head in one of the Meninas vari- 


ations as the murror in which the royal couple 
appear in Velazquez’ original p 67). 

The publishers describe the book as mchly 
Wustrated, but the quality of the reproductions 
1s on the whole poor, however, and one sus- 
pects that in many cases they have been photo- 
graphed from the old and functional Bloch or 
Zervos catalogues rather than printed from first 
generation sources Dimensions (of prmts and 
drawmgs) and locations (of drawings) are 
never given All of this contributes to the fee- 
ling that the author regards her ‘text’ as a pro- 
cession of ‘images’ rather than made ‘works’ 
As Duchamp (of all people’) was fond of daim- 
ing, art, etymologically speaking, means to 
make The conclusion and the general lines of 
Kleinfelder’s analysis of the theme are not 
without sensitrvity, but whether or not the spe- 
cific analyses have their origin m attention to 
the made works themselves I am left serrously, 
and regrettably, to doubt. 


University of Essex 


Museum of Words: The Poetics of Ekphrasis from 
Homer to Ashbery By JAMES A W. HEPFER- 
NAN University of Chicago Press 1993 pp. 
249. £23.95. 

IN THE popular mind, and perhaps m the mind 

of all Enghsh speakers, lumbered as they are 

with the ambigwines of their language, the 
paradigm work of art 1s a painting This may 
be the reason, or one reason, for the massive 
proliferation of ekphrastic poetry in the past 
forty years the museum, as James Heffernan 
puts it, 18 ‘the shrine where all poets worship 

m a secular age’ (138) He defines ekphrasis, 

somewhat narrowly, as the verbal representa~ 

tion of visual representation, and this fixes the 
conceptual scope of a book of literary crinasm 
which looks at ekphrastic poetry m the Clas- 
sical world, ın Chaucer and Dante, ın the Elza- 
bethans, in the Romantes, and in our own 
ume Even this enormous sweep of material 1s 
far from comprehensive, since Heffernan omits 
any literature after Dante in languages other 
than English, and omits ekphrastic prose alto- 
gether apart from Daphnis and Chloe and Leuc- 
sppe and Clitophon. 

It 1s clear that he 1s a very gifted critic, and 
could have written at length about any of the 
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literatures that he reviews But one can see why 
he picks on ekphrasis: there 1s something inc 
guing, m the current semuological climate, 
about one medium of representanon repres- 
entng another. One possible outcome of such 
mimetic mcest is a kind of thickening or 
enriching, where the properties of the two rep- 
resentational modes mutually enlarge and 
complement one another. This occurs when- 
ever the poet envoices the inanimate, or con- 
verts the graphic mto narrative. Homer, for 
instance, combines the visual imagery of Achil- 
les’s shield with the narranve analogies and res- 
onances which it mvokes and vivifies Agam, 
Wordsworth’s Peele Castle has a complex con- 
tent in which his memories of the actual castle, 
the picture of the castle, and his responses to 
both, interweave to produce something more 
intense and more exact than either on its own. 

Heffernan, however, 1s much more imteres- 
ted m the tensions or conflicts between the 
visual and the verbal which he takes to be char- 
acteristic of ekphrasis, and which, perhaps, he 
takes to be the true nature of the enrichment 
that it produces Ekphrams, he claims, gener- 
ates 2 kind of ‘representational fnction’ He 
constantly refers to, and illustrates, several 
types of representational friction, and his pur- 
suit of ekphrastic dissonance constitutes the 
overall dynamic of the entre book One type 
is a friction between the visual medium and 
what it represents, as when a poet comments 
on the difference between silver or marble and 
the flesh or earth that it 18 used to depict. 
Another type ıs the conflict between the stasis 
of the visual medium and the narrative 
momentum of the poetic transformation of ıt. 
Yet another 1s the tension between the silence 
of the grapHic and the clamour of poetic pros- 
opopocia. Overall, there is a constant ekphras- 
tic struggle, Heffernan contends, between the 
word and the image as nval modes of 
representation 

This struggle, moreover, 1s not just a matter 
of formal difference or contention, but sustains 
also various narrative and conceptual rivalries. 
One of them m partaular 1s traced in Ovid, in 
the Greek novels mentioned above, in 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, and 
perhaps most stnkingly in Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. In this poem the words speak of 
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Hero’s willing erotic desire and surrender, but 
1t also contains a description of a picture that 
is filled with images of rape and violent sex. 
Heffernan argues that here, as in many other 
works that he examines, a hidden ambivalence 
about sexuality 1s adumbrated by ekphrasuc 
means. An apparendy harmonious meeting of 
bodies and minds is subverted by descriptions 
of graphic scenes m which the erotic is a some- 
what naster affar of power and submission 
Heffernan, incidentally, appears to be attracted 
by the generalizanion that there 1s, or has been 
histoncally, some affinity between the verbal 
and the male on the one hand, and the visual 
and the female on the other 

Another type of representatonal fncnon 1s 
found m the Romantic period, when there was 
a tendency to think of visual art as transcending 
time and contingency, for ever panting and for 
ever young. This idea, inspired by Lessing, was 
not only a commonplace but also, Heffernan 
argues, commonly undermined m the very 
poetry that was written to celebrate it. Keats’s 
Ode to a Grecian Um, for all its raptures at the 
vision of eternity m marble, ıs ın fact a pro- 
found cntque of transcendence. Shelley, 
Byron, and the Romantic period ın general, at 
once embraced the tumelessness of the visual 
arts and wrote ekphrastic poetry that married 
them to decay, to death, and to the transitory 
passions of hfe 

The ambivalence of the Romanucs has been 
developed and superseded in our own time by 
the exploratory uncertamtes that we now call 
post-modern. One of the characterisucs of 
post-modernism (if ıt 1s the kind of thing that 
has characteristics), 1s that it questions the very 
possibility of representation. Or to be precise, 
it questions the connectedness of representations 
with the objects that they represent The 
objects are conventionally beheved to provide 
independent cntera for the representations, 
criteria of accuracy for mstance, but in a post- 
modem perspective the object represented ıs 
merely a product of the representauon. Calhng 
something a representation means interpretng 
It in a certain way, not relanng it to somethmg 
else. Ekphrastic discourse, which represents 
representanons, obviously lends itself to these 
kinds of scepucal reflecnons They are to be 
found at their most startling and most brilliant 
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in John Ashbery’s Self-Portrait in a Convex 
Mirror, 2 poem about Parmigianino’s painting 
on which Heffernan writes with exceptional 
1nsight. 

Heffernan’s clarity and persuasiveness as 2 
literary criuc, as well as his erudition and schol- 
arship, make the book both pleasurable and 
instructive, and justify its focus upon the theme 
of ekphrasis I am not sure, all the same, that 
there ıs more than one book m the topic From 
the point of view of theoreucal aesthetics, or 
even mimesis theory, there is little to carry 
away, and even m a philosophical work on 
mimesis the subject of ekphrasis might be no 
more than a subsechon However, it works 
very well as a unifying theme ın a work of 
comparative literature, and provokes critical 
insights, of some onginality and power, which 
might not have been otherwise accessible. 


HUGH BRHDIN 
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Blake and the Idea of the Book By JOSEPH VIS- 
com. Pmnceton U. P 1993. pp 453. Ils: 
13 col, 312 b.&w , 3 diagrams £35.00. 

Dip witttaM Blake write backwards’ Accord- 
mg to George Cumberland and John Linnell he 
was a prolific and virtuoso master of reversed 
text and would have practised murror-wniting 
as part of the profesmonal engraver’s armoury 
of skills. The apparent ease with which he 
commanded this arcane expertise underlies his 
unique osmosis of poetic visualizmg and com- 
mercial hackwork, a true marnage of Heaven 
and Hell. 

Nevertheless, it has taken nearly two centur- 
ies to prove conclusively that Blake’s beautiful 
uminated books, The Songs of Innocence and 
of Experience, Song of Los, The Book of Thel, 
Jerusalem, among others, were created directly 
on the copperplates from which they were 
pmnted. Word and image were conceived as 
symbiouc enttes Whitten backwards in order 
to achieve legible forward script on the final 
pont, texts complemented drawings and the 
cleanness of senfs, colophons and decorative 
curlicues placed between separate Imes of 
poetry and the drawings of men, beasts, plants 
and insects, reveals how passionately the artist 
sought for total compontional unity. But this 
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same clear flowmg script has misled many 
scholars mto asserting that the texts could not 
have been wnitten backwards. Reversed text is 
assumed to display a peculiar slant Such a slant 
has never been detectable in the etched hand- 
writing of Blake’s poems As a consequence 
several generanons of Blake’s admurers have 
embarked on long and fruitless hunts for the 
artist’s enigmatic ‘method’ 

A desire to see the creation of the Songs of 
Innocence as part of a craft-onentated, quastr 
mediaeval tradition originated m nineteenth- 
century England, when Alexander Gilchrist, 
the Rossetus, Walter Crane and Wiliam 
Moms, were to clam the visionary poet- 
printer as an artistic antecedent. By the twent- 
eth century the role of craftsman-genrus who 
invented special paper with which to transfer 
his printed poems onto copperplates, so that 
they would stand up in reverse relief, had 
become an almost unquesnoned piece of 
Blakean mythology Buiographers from 
Ruthven Todd to Anthony Blunt made Blake 
the mastercrafteman into a hero of nineteenth- 
century English Romantc art history Geoffrey 
Keynes ın his Introduction to the Tnanon Press 
facsimiles of the Mlumimated Books was careful 
to emphasize what he called the ‘laborious’ pre- 
paration of Blake’s copperplates and votes for 
labonousness were especially numerous in the 
19603 when the reputation of the poet/pmunter, 
whose visions demanded almost magical con- 
cocnons of pmntung materials, burgeoned 
among his modern admirers 

David Bindman, David Erdman, Morton D 
Paley and Robert Esmck, were among those 
inclmed to question such dearly held assump- 
tions about the arust’s techniques. And now 
Joseph Viscomi, himself a pnnter as well as 
an academic, has finally taken charge of the 
mystenes of Blake’s pnnting methods, and has 
confirmed the suspicion that worthy moral 
‘laboriousness’ was never crucial to this artist’s 
apparently unexhaustible creative imagination. 
Viscomi’s argument, a model of clarity, turns 
on the writer’s own expenments of printing in 
the Blake manner to demonstrate the veracity 
of his findings The expermments are well- 
conducted and reported, although the aad-free 
paper on which Viscom1’s book us pnnted does 
little justice to the black and white illustrations 
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which look smudgy. In the text, however, Vis- 
comi is indefangably santlaung, providing 
answers to those questions which students of 
Blake’s art have puzzled over for years. 

If Blake wrote straightforwardly onto a spe- 
aal transfer paper of his own mventon and 
manufacture, why has this paper not survived, 
even in the merest fragments? Why are there 
no prepared drafts of the poems ın existence? 
And if the words and images were drafted onto 
paper in a thick, oily stopping-out medium 
(also invented by Blake), in order to obtam a 
reversed transfer onto a copperplate, why are 
the etched reliefs so clean-cut? The drafts of 
images and words would undoubtedly have 
smeared when pressed onto the plate Such 
blurmng must also have resulted in bulges and 
bends at points where the medrum gathered 
mto fracnonally larger quantities the crossing 
of ‘ts’ for example, or the joining of the hor- 
zontal bar to the vertical strokes of capital ‘H’. 
None of this occurred On surviving copies of 
Blake’s illuminated books the wrung of ‘t’, 
‘b’, ‘a’ and ‘u’ 1s as clean as handwriting on a 
straghtforward manuscript; upper-case letters, 
‘H’ and ‘F, are equally devoid of wobble or 
blot. 

The traditonal view that Blake’s artstc 
idennty came from difficult and tume- 
consuming labour not only distorted his post- 
humous reputanon, but has undermined his 
true achievement, as well as the accurate dating 
of ms work If the Illuminated Books were 
composed directly onto etching plates then the 
accepted time-scale of the process requires 
modification. The producnon of these books 
must have been far more rapid than hitherto 
realized, and the sheer prolificty of Blake’s 
genius is a further object for wonder In 1793 
he produced For Children, Visions of the Dangh- 
ters of Albion and Amenca In 1794 came The 
Book of Urizen, Europe and The Songs of Experi- 
ence This speedy produchon reveals a com- 
positional techmique which, far from the 
‘labonous’ method, had, in fact totally 
bypassed the need for manuscript draft or fair 
copy 

It ıs tempting to magne that Blake with his 
gifts of prophecy was aware of the havoc such 
mistaken interpretations were to wreak on pos- 
terity’s understandmg of his work. One of Pro- 
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fessor Viscomi’s most telling ilustranons 
comes from Jerusalem, Plate 41, where the artist 
portrays himself as a mimuscule figure wrung 
a text backwards on a scriptonum, twice the 
nre of the writer, and shaped lke a huge stone 
The allusion to mflated sze and permanency 
may summarize the artist’s personal hopes and 
ambitions But the rest of this design 1s taken 
up by the monbund figure of a collapsed giant, 
head on knees, hair falling forward to conceal 
its face Text and writer make no impression 
on this huge creature, and the drift of the 
reversed text itself has an momc rng ‘Each 
Man 1s ın / bis Spectre’s power / Unull the 
arrival / of that hour, When his Humanity / 
awake / and cast his Spectre / mto the Lake’. 


SARAH SYMMONS 
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The Strategy of Letters. By METTE HJORT. Harv- 
ard U. P. 1993. pp 267 £29.95. 
THE DUSTJACKET of this book prints two very 
favourable comments on the book’s qualities 
by well-known academics These read like 
extracts from reviews but they do not come 
from reviews ın the conventional sense, that 
is, those written for newspapers or journals. 
Clearly the pubhsher has sent advance copies 
of the book to these academics in order to chat 
responses from them. There might seem noth- 
ing objecnonable about this as long as the aca- 
demics concemed are competent to judge the 
book and state ther true opimon But one 
learns from the acknowledgements that one of 
these academics has been a ‘teacher and friend’ 
of the author and ‘has read and influenced 
almost everything I [Mette Hjort] have written 
over the past ten years’.'It ıs therefore hardly 
surprising that he should have high praise for 
the book The other positrve comment comes 
from someone known to support pragmaust 
thinking, as the author does, and it 1s not sur- 
prising that he should also be favourable to the 
author’s postion What appear to be extracts 
from reviews by reputable academics, there- 


fore, tum out to be part of a marketing 
strategy. 

This ıs not mrended to be a critiasm of the 
pubhshers. Virtually all publishers nowadays, 
even those with high academic reputatons, 
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operate in this manner. they attempt to obtain 
comphmentary reviews of their books before 
they are pubhshed and ıt is obvious that they 
have an interest m choomng commentators 
who have some reason to respond favourably 
to the book, because, usually, they are cok 
leagues or frends of the author or are sympath- 
etc to the 2uthor’s intellectual perspecuwe The 
point ıs that what on the surface seem to be 
ımpartal academic judgements are in fact stra- 
tegic, their function 1s to promote and help to 
sell copies of the book 
This ntuz0on u mterestng since it illustrates 
m miniature what the book us concerned with, 
namely, strategy. In the fields of hterature and 
literary crincusm there has, until recently, been 
little concern with strategy. The Kantan trad- 
non has supported the view that disinteres- 
tedness reigns in the realm of aesthetics and a 
simular disinterestedness has been encouraged 
in critiasm, notably by Matthew Arnold and 
those who have been influenced by him But 
contemporary criticam has questioned literary 
and cntical disinterestedness. As Mette Hjort 
points out, the term ‘strategy’ has become 
extremely common ın critical theory in phrases 
such as ‘textual strategies’ or ‘interpretive strat- 
egies’ Hjort argues that though the word 
‘strategy’ 1s often used by cnucs merely as a 
shibboleth, ıt nevertheless testifies to a funda 
mental change that has taken place in contem- 
porary culture, a change she associates with the 
critique of humamsm that can be found ın the 
work of thinkers such as Derrida or Foucault. 
I beleve Hjort is nght to suggest that the 
pervasiveness of the term ‘strategy’ has signi- 
ficant cultural implicauons, bat I find it surpns- 
mg that she confines her discussion to modern 
theorists and makes no mention of Nietzsche 
{when ıt seems to me that the underlying force 
' behind this use of ‘strategy’ is his notion of the 
‘will-to-power’. For Nietzsche all attempts to 
achieve objecuwity or dismmterestedness are 
futile since, as he puts it, ‘Knowledge works 
as a tool of power’. All aspiration to objectivity 
or impartiality m whatever sphere 1s therefore 
funle. In place of chsinterested knowledge or 
peutral description one has strategy since the 
desire for mastery cannot be ehminated. Both 
literature and cnuasm have a design upon us 
though, hke citanons from critics on dustyack- 


ets, they may not appear to do so Contempor- 
ary chiticism accepts this situation, makes no 
clams to objectivity or disinterestedness, and 
demonstrates different strategies of mterpreta- 
tion which am at mastery, but a mastery 
informed by a critical selfconsqousness about 
what one us doing. 

Hjort, however, 1s not enurely happy with 
this state of affairs. Her book 1s an attempt to 
find a middle ground between traditional 
notions of disinterestedness and what she calls 
‘globalizing theores of strategy’ (p. 230), 
which she associates particularly with Fou- 
cault. In deconstructonist manner, she takes 
the term ‘strategy’ and explores levels of mean- 
mg contained within it that tend to be ignored 
by those who use the term in the context of 
literary crincism Strategy, if the military con- 
text associated with a theorist such as 
Clausewitz us taken ito account, umplies 
agency, the planming of actions or procedures 
designed to achieve a particular object, and co- 
operation with others in a jomt enterprise 
Hyort’s aim in this study 1s to argue that strat- 
egy in this sense is relevant to literary cnucism 
She spends several pages attacking Foucault's 
obviously Nietrschesanfuenced concept of 
strategy, that is, ome that does not take into 
account agency and planning in any individual 
sense, and goes on in the later chapters of the 
book to suggest how strategy m the sense asso- 
ciated with Clausewitz might operate in liter- 
ary critical terms. 

I found this latter aspect of the book uncon- 
vnang. The term ‘strategy’ as used by modern 
theonsts such as Foucault i essentially an 
attempt to translate Nietzsche's willto-power 
mto terms that will be useful in spheres such 
as cultural studies and literary cnuasm. To go 
on then to incorporate connotanons of ‘strat- 
egy’ derived from its ouhtary use into hterary 
criticism seems to me to run the risk of becom- 
mg entangled in metaphor. Just because the 
term ‘strategy’ has connotations derived from 
its use in military thmking that carry certain 
implicauons, this does not necessarily mean 
that these connotanons should also be 
exploited m che literary cntical sphere Though 
the book usefully draws our attention to the 
significance of ‘strategy’ as a term in current 
luerary theory and criucum, its larger clam 
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that strategic thmking in a fuller sense should 
have a central role in cntasm is more 
problematic. 

X. M NEWTON 


University of Dundee 


Contemporary Film Theory Edited and intro- 
duced by ANTONY BEASTHOPE Longman 
1993. pp. 218 £11.99; dothbound, £29 00. 

CONTEMPORARY FILM THEORY 1s an anthology 

of influenual essays m film theory and psycho- 

analysis written, with two important excep- 
tions, smce 1968. A slim volume m a field 
dominated by weighty tomes such as Movies 
and Methods (edited by Bill Nichols) and Film 

Theory and Criticism (edited by Gerald Mast, 

Marshall Cohen and Leo Braudy), this collec- 

tion’s usefulness can best be measured by the 

extent to which it makes a virtue of selectvity. 

The essays mcluded here will all be very fami 

1ar to film studies scholars—Comolh and Nar- 

bon: on form and ideology, MacCabe on rea} 
ism, Heath on narrative space, Jameson on Dog 

Day Afternoon, Mulvey’s two best-known 

essays, Johnston on Dowble Indemnity, Cowie 

on fantasy, Doane on female spectatorship, 

Lapsley and Westlake on romance. More sur- 

prising, given the utle of the book, are its 

exclunons: nothmg by Wollen, Bellour, de 

Laurens, Elsaesser, NowellSmuith, Kuhn or 

Dyer, for example, and nothing on genre, 

authorship, stars, audiences, technology, the 

avant-garde, cultural difference or sexual orr- 

entation. While ths restncted coverage 18 

almost certainly the result of limited space in 

a fixed format (the book appears in a series, 

Longman Cnucal Readers), the book’s ade 

should have been less inclusive. 

Easthope’s selection ıs clearly umed at fol- 
lowing the development of a particular strand 
of debate rather than surveying the broad 
range of contemporary film theory The 
anthology traces film theory’s account of sub- 
jectivity as it developed in the 1970s and 
1980s under the mfluence of Lacamian psycho- 
analysis, Althussenan conceptions of ideology 
and semiotics. It has a succinct clarity and an 
obvious logic, give or take a few mussing 
links: ın view of the influence of his ideas 
here, some of Louis Althusser’s ‘Ideology and 


Ideological State Apparatuses’ might have 
been included, as might Jean-Louis Baudry’s 
‘Ideological Effects of the Basic Cinemato- 
graphic Apparatus’ 

The book is structured chronologically It 
first secoon, ‘Vision and Phantasy’, comprises 
two essays which predate the others connder- 
ably and which are not directly concerned with 
film, Freud’s ‘Fenshism’ and Lacan’s ‘The 
Mirror Stage’. The essays which follow, all but 
one of which are premussed on the insights of 
Freud and Lacan, appear as the bastard off- 
spring of these founding fathers, grouped m 
two cohorts around the successive emphases of 
ideology and gender (‘Ideology and Subjectrv- 
ity’ and ‘Gender and the Gare’). In his intro- 
ducnon Easthope draws out the argument 
which underpms all of the essays ın Contempor- 
ary Film Theory, that subyecuvity 1s predicated 
not on actuality but on fantasy As this hypo- 
thess is given a new permutation by cach 
succeeding theonst, the book follows the his- 
torical curve of film theory’s engagement with 
psychoanalyms and shows the ımpact that fem- 
muism had on its development. 

Where Contemporary Film Theory differs 
most from related anthologies such as Penley’s 
Feminism and Film Theory 1s ın Easthope’s asser- 
tion that what unites these texts, fundament- 
ally, ıs not ther use of concepts of fantasy or 
their political aims, but their ‘supersession of 
the naturalist fallacy’ (p. 18). Opening with 
brio— ‘Every verson of contemporary theory 
has begun by breaking with the naturalist atu- 
tude’ —Easthope’s luad introduction places the 
conventionalist critique of realism at the heart 
of the otherwise diverse arguments here. This 
exposition contextualizes the essays in the book 
very effecuvely, although more could have 
been said about ant-realism’s theoretical and 
polincal shortcomings Antrrealist arguments 
in film theory have tended to lock together the 
concepts of recording (the trace of reality), 
verisimilitude (the impression of reality) and 
realism (a style), rejecting all three on often 
questionable grounds and painting film theory 
mto the ught corner of a mechanistic and form- 
alist ‘Brechtanism’. Easthope connects thus 
theoretical manoeuvre with the events of 1968, 
as a continuation of the attempt ‘to realise 
human potential, to make dreams reahty’ (p. 
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10), although it might equally be seen as a 
theoretical endgame structured by the logic of 
the failure of 1968 

Recent developments ın film and video tech- 
nology have cast the shadow of historical rony 
over the anttrealist postion Since new tech- 
nology made posmble the mtroducton mto 
film of vensimiltudinous non-mdencal signs 
(computer-generated mages, most often seen 
ın Hollywood big budget sa fi movies such as 
Terminator II and Total Recall) the medium has 
undergone a fundamental mutation. Unfortu- 
nately, having dismissed the mdemcality of the 
cinematic sign as an irrelevance twenty years 
ago, film theonsts now lack the terms and con- 
cepts to describe this change. At the same ume, 
the mainstream has so unproblematcally 
mcorporated the conventionalist cntque of 
realism that future radicals are likely to find 
themselves struggling not to ‘make dreams 
reality’ but to make reality reality. These issues 
are not addressed by any of the essays in Con- 
temporary Film Theory, most of which are at 


least ten years old It ıs interesung to imagine 


the perspective that might have been gained on 
some of the older essays here by the inclusion 


of some more contemporary work, for 
example, recent writing on technology, fantasy 
and subjectivity by Constance Penley or Paul 
Vino 

By its inclusion of so many essays wotten 
between the mid-1g7os and the mid-1980s, 
Easthope’s anthology takes on a knstorical 
function In film theory, this is no mmple 
matter: the texts which laid its foundations as 
an academic disciplme, and which seemed brl- 
lant in their day, now often seem obscure, sec- 
tanan and riddled with errors. Despite this, 
they retain much value in ther own nght, 
bendes which, they are mdtspensable to a 
proper understanding of the theory and cnt- 
cam which followed in thar wake Wnters on 
film have adopted a variety of solunons to this 
problem, ranging from dogmate attachment 
to the theorenucal achievements of two decades 
to blanket dismissal of them By grouping 
together texts with a common lmeage, Contem- 
porary Film Theory demonstrates one way of 
consolidating and evaluating the theory of the 
recent past without enshnning its weaknesses. 
A slightly more critical introduction and a few 
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newer essays might have sharpened the collec- 
tion’s historical focus 


ALISON BUTLER 
University of Reading 


Philosopher at the Keyboard Glenn Gould. By 
ELIZABETH ANGILETTH Scarecrow Press, Met- 
uchen, New Jersey, USA. (Distmbuted by 
Shelwing Ltd, Folkestone ) 1992 pp. 232. 
£22 15 

THE Lire and works of the Canadian pianist, 

Glenn Gould, though he died only just over a 

decade ago, remain controversial and continue 

to be a source of fascmaton for musicians, 
musicologists and music lovers. Like virtually 
no other performer before him, he has already 
been the sole focus of international conferences 
and film biographies, while the bibliography 
of secondary material grows steadily larger. To 
this Elizabeth Angilette’s study is now added. 
The reasons for the widespread fascination 
with Gould are essentially threefold: firstly, his 
prolific legacy in many media—over ninety 
recordings, countless artcles, lectures, com- 
posiuons, and radio and television productions, 
secondly, lus unprecedented withdrawal from 
public concert life at the age of thirty-one to 
dedicate himself to recording and writng; and 
thirdly, his extraordmary skills as critic and 
commentator on his own activites. It ıs to 
these last-mentioned, to what Gould said about 

what he did rather than to what he actually did, 

that Angilette’s study 1s principally devoted 
And this is, for me, the book’s main stum- 

bling block Angulette makes a case that, in his 
writings, Gould reveals himself as a philo- 

sopher whose ideas can be located within a 

vanety of tradiuons ranging from what she 

calls the formalism of Hanslick and the Marust 
aesthetics of Theodore (sic) Adomo to the 
work of a vanety of lesser-known phenomeno- 
logists and existentialists There is no doubung 
the power and attracnon of Gould’s ideas bur 
they do not, ıt seems to me, stand up m this 
context, ether as ngorous philosophical argu- 
ments or as particularly original contributions 
to aesthetucs. Gould was pnmanily a pianist and 
his writings have to be understood alongside 
what he achieved as a pramst The nte of Angr 
lette’s book, probably unwittingly, does actu- 
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ally reveal tus: Gould was much more a philo- 
sopher at the keyboard than away from ıt As 
Edward Said has recently commented, ıt was 
Gould’s performances that ‘approxmated to an 
argument, and his discursive arguments were 
often borne out by his piamistic fears’ (Edward 
Said, Musical Elaborations (Chatto & Windus. 
London, 1991), p. 26.) 

To be fair, Angilette does acknowledge that 
some criucs have already made up their mmds 
that Gould was merely ‘a famboyant enter- 
tuner voicing highly personal, and perhaps 
mconsequential, opinions on an assortment of 
subjects’ (p. 1) and that they may not wish to 
share her conclusion that ‘closer examimation 
reveals persistent philosophical themes that 
emerge into a unity of expression’ (p. 1). A 
unity is probably overstating the case, though 
she does at mes tease out interesting matenal 
on the metaphoneal significance for Gould of 
counterpoint (I wish this had been developed 
more fully), on what she calls the ‘Gouldian 
moral imperatrve’ and on Gould’s mdividual 
perspectives on performance. On the whole, 
though, I found her argument less than convin- 
cing. more often than not, she simply idenofies 
a theme ın Gould’s wnungs and then demon- 
strates it to be like Anstotle or the Manusts, 
or to be unlike Meyer. So what? 

At its best, the book is useful in giving a 
comprehensive account of the themes found in 
the wealth of Gould’s wnungs, interviews, 
conversations, films and documenmnes. The 
author should be congratulated on the thor- 
oughness of her research. At its worst, how- 
ever, the book 1s repetitive, over-generalized 
and, above all, poorly wnitten and structured. 
The problem, it seems to me, us one of con- 
vetting a piece of worthy but pedesmman doc- 
toral research directly mto book form. Even 
the foreword, by Lawrence Ferrara of New 
York Univermty, reads more lke Dr Ang- 
lette’s examination commiuttee’s report, ant- 
cipating the laboured prose to follow, than any 
attempt to contextualize her results The 
responsibility for these inadequacies must lie 


with the publishers; the blame for poor proof 
readmg and inconsistent editonal practice w 
placed firmly at their door They should have 
insisted on substannal cuts, rephrasing and 
restructunng Two chapters giving: a potted 
summary of developments in musical aesthet- 
ics since Hanslick might just have had a role to 
play in the orginal dissertation, but it was a 
grave error of judgement to devote more than 
a quarter of a book on Glenn Gould’s aesthencs 
to a highly compressed discussion of philo- 
sophies of music and music education, virtually 
ignonng Gould altogether At umes the gener- 
aliranons are so extreme as to be counter- 
productrve. anyone who thinks they can reduce 
Adorno’s ideas into three terse pages really 
demonstrates scant understanding of the com- 
plexity and ambiguity of that wnter’s work 

It would have been far better to have integ- 
rated the central issues of these general discus- 
sions mto the later account of the ‘Gouldian 
Model for a Philosophy of Music’ (a cumber- 
some title) and thus avoid the imevitable 
duplicauon of mformanon across the book. 
This would certainly have helped to eliminate 
such embarrassing gaffes as devoting three 
pages to musical semioucs (pp. 40-2), only 
later to be told that ‘there 1s no evidence m 
Gould’s wnongs that mdicates any strong 
interest ın or similarity to semiotic approaches’ 
(p. 169) 

Gould’s words are certainly not trivial, but 
neither do they, as Elizabeth Angilette mes to 
make out, constitute a rigorous and consistent 
philosophy of musc I’m afraid, for me, Glenn 
Gould remams as much an enigma at the end 
of this book as he was at the start. If you want 
a portrait of the pianist m a truly ‘Gouldian’ 
spirit, then I recommend you see François Gir- 
ard’s bnllhant Thirty Two Short Films About 
Glenn Gowld which reached London’s cnemas 
recently 


JONATHAN CROSS 
University of Sussex 
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THE BEAUTIFUL, THE DAINTY AND 
THE DUMPY 
Nick Zangwill 


How IMPORTANT is beauty? Should judgements of beauty be accorded their 
traditional pivotal status in aesthetics? Or should they be dethroned from that 
position? - 

For centuries if not millenia it was assumed that beauty was a central object 
of philosophical enquiry. In the middle of this century, writers such as Austin, 
Goodman and Wittgenstein changed that. And in the last ten years, beauty 
has made something of a comeback. 

I want to stick up for beauty. I shall argue that judgements of beauty should 
indeed be the central concern of aestheticians who are interested in the nature 
of aesthetic judgement. 

We are going to need some terminology. Let us call verdictive aesthetic 
judgements those judgements to the effect that things are beautiful or ugly, 
or that they have or lack aesthetic merit or value. (I group these together for 
the time being.) However, we also judge that things are dainty, dumpy, 
graceful, garish, delicate, balanced, warm, passionate, brooding, awkward 
and sad. Let us call these judgements substantive aesthetic judgements. The 
question we have to consider is: what is the relation between verdictive and 
substantive judgements? 

The most common sort of reason that philosophers have had for downplay- 
ing judgements of beauty is the thought that substantive judgements are 
equally important or more important. But there are also philosophers who 
have had other worries about judgements of beauty. I shall begin by breezing 
through these other worries in section I, so that I can then deal at greater 
length with the relation between verdictive and substantive judgements. After 
tackling some of the standard issues in section II, I propose my own view in 
section MI. 


I. BHAUTY AND AESTHETIC MERIT DEFENDED 


(i) The first argument for downplaying verdictive judgements that I want to 
consider is that we rarely say that things are beautiful or have aesthetic merit. 
According to Wittgenstein, when we are at the tailor, we only tend to say 
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things such as “Too long’ or “Too short’, and we do not make explicit evaluat- 
ive statements.’ | 

I do not know which tailor Wittgenstein frequented, but I doubt that he is 
right about what most people say at the tailor. I am sure I have heard “Too 
long! No too short! There—just nght; that looks great!’ (Perhaps in certain 
stuffy Viennese or Cambridge circles, it was the done thing to be rather stiff 
and restrained.) But even if what Wittgenstein says were true, and we do 
not make explicit evaluative statements, that would not show that verdictive 
judgements are irrelevant. For when we say “Too long!’, that would only be 
because we think that the garment would look better if it were shorter. We 
must postulate a judgement of aesthetic value in order to explain why someone 
performs the actions of saying ‘Too long’ or of buying one suit rather than ~ 
another. Consider that it is common, in the contexts of films, plays or exhibi- 
tions, to say that people vote with their feet. But when they vote with their 
feet, they act in a way that we can only explain if we attribute to them a 
judgement of aesthetic value.* An aesthetic evaluation moves us even if it is 
not voiced. Aesthetic language is not of great importance in itself. We do not 
always voice aesthetic value judgements out loud; we often just think them. 
And the judgement may be a standing disposition or state, rather than an 
occurrent event. 

(ii) A second argument is that works of art often have other purposes and 
values beside aesthetic purposes and values. They can be sources of know- 
ledge, of moral uplift, of political comment, and much more. Moreover, these 
other purposes and values are sometimes more important than their aesthetic 
value. 

But this observation could not show that the remaining aesthetic purposes 
and values of works of art are not significant and interesting. It may be that 
aesthetic merit 1s not the pre-eminent aim of many works of art. But this 
does not imply that aesthetic merit is completely irrelevant. Judgements of 
aesthetic merit may be important in their own right, even if there are many 
other things to be said about works of art. 

Notice that this means that the notions of artistic value and aesthetic value 
have come.apart. The overall artistic value of a work is a composite of all the 
types of value—including aesthetic value—which it attains. There is no such 
thing as artistic value per se, and there is no such thing as the value of a work 
of art considered as a work of art.’ But for all that there may be such a thing 
as aesthetic value, among all the other values of the work of art. Different 
sorts of works of art (music, literature, painting) may have different sorts of 
artistic values, and the same goes for different genres or particular works of 
art. In my view, works of art must all have some aesthetic value; aesthetic 
value must be one of the artistic values that the work instantiates.* 

(iii) The third argument is concerned specifically with the concept of beauty 
and its relation to aesthetic merit. People sometimes say things such as ‘Con- 
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stable’s paintings may be beautiful, but not Picasso’s! Guernica is a great but not 
- a beautiful painting.’ It is then inferred that beauty 1s not particularly important 
in aesthetics.° 

This argument would be ineffective if it rested merely on the thought that 
many valuable works of art are not particularly beautiful. This could not show 
that we should separate beauty from aesthetic merit because, as we have just 
seen, we should distinguish aesthetic from artistic values. Once we make that 
distinction, it could be that Guernica excels in non~aesthetic dimensions. And 
so we have no reason for separating beauty from aesthetic merit. 

However, perhaps the point is just that ‘beauty’ is often used as a substantive 
aesthetic term, not as 2 pure evaluation. Ifso, the aesthetic merit of beauty might 
be upheld or disputed. People sometimes want to reject the value of beauty. It 
is true that the word ‘beauty’ has picked up unfashionable overtones recently, 
rather like the word ‘moral’. The word ‘beauty’ is sometimes used to indicate a 
certain style— perhaps the sort of thing there used to be on chocolate box tops. 
‘Beauty’ in this sense means a kind of sentimental twee prettiness. Consider the 
similar scenario in morality: the use of the word ‘moral’ is sometimes taken to 
imply a perverse masochistic (and/or sadistic) denial of pleasure.° One might 
call these senses of ‘moral’ and ‘beauty’ the inverted commas senses. Now if such 
senses are what is in question, then we can doubt whether being ‘moral’ is mor- 
ally good, and we can doubt how much aesthetic merit ‘beautiful’ things possess. 
However, someone who sees beauty as a substantive aesthetic concept may not 
want to denigrate beauty; it might be that beauty is just one way of achieving 
aesthetic merit, rather like being graceful or dainty. 

I think that we need not worry too much about this concern with ordinary 
aesthetic language. Whatever we say about the word ‘beauty’, what is import- 
ant is that there is a mental act of making a pure judgement of aesthetic value 
or merit. We could just insist that this is all that the word ‘beauty’ should 
express, even if there is no one word in natural language unambiguously 
marking out the concept. Or else we could allow that the word ‘beauty’ 
denotes a substantive aesthetic quality, just as the word ‘moral’ might mean 
obeying a certain narrow class of moral rules. If ‘beauty’ is substantive, then 
aesthetic merit and beauty are distinct. If ‘beauty’ is not substantive, then they 
are not distinct. I cannot see that we need to decide this matter because those 
who think that the word ‘beauty’ denotes a substantive quality should admit 
that we also have a notion of pure aesthetic merit—and we can then focus on 
that. While those who think that beauty and aesthetic merit coincide have no 
problem. (In general, we are not interested in aesthetic language except as a 
means to enlightening us about aesthetic thought.) 

There is plenty more to be said about what exactly a judgement of aesthetic 
merit is. But the above three reasons for thinking that judgements of beauty 
are not important are unconvincing. We should not eliminate beauty from 
- aesthetics. 
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O. VERDICTIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE JUDGEMENTS 


(i) The above arguments were concerned to denigrate judgements of beauty 
and aesthetic merit, but they did not seek to do so by means of an unflattering 
comparison with other kinds of aesthetic judgement. However, many aes- 
theticians have shied away from verdictive judgements because they think that 
substantive aesthetic judgements are equally important or more important. 

J. L. Austin recommended that aestheticians should focus on substantive 
aesthetic judgements rather than the judgements of beauty and ugliness. He 
lamented, famously or perhaps infamously: ‘if only we could forget for a 
while about the beautiful and get down to the dainty and the dumpy.” Nelson 
Goodman’s line was similar but not exactly the same. He wanted us to see 
judgements of merit as subordinate to substantive aesthetic judgements. He 
wrote: 


Rather than judgements of particular characteristics being mere means toward an 
ultimate appraisal, judgements of aesthetic value are often means toward dis- 
covering such characteristics. If a connoisseur tells me that one of two cycladic 
idols that seem to me to be almost indistinguishable is much finer than the other, 
this inspires me to look for and may help me to find the significant differences 
between the two. Estimates of excellence are among the minor aids to insight.’ 


Goodman sees substantive judgements as more important than verdictive 
judgements, and Austin recommends something similar, at least in the short 
term. It is conceivable that Austin intended this merely as a means of 
redressing the balance in the long run. Thus he may have thought that sub- 
stantive and verdictive judgements are of equal importance overall. Anyhow, 
in the short term, both Austin and Goodman urge us to focus our attention 
on substantive judgements and turn away from judgements of beauty. 

(ii) In her book Beauty Restored, Mary Mothersill retorted heroically: “if we 
“forget about the beautiful”, we shall not get very far with the “dainty and 
dumpy’’.” She attempts to support this by pointing out (rightly in my view) 
that Prank Sibley failed to give a philosophical explanation of the distinction 
between aesthetic and non-aesthetic concepts, even if he described that distinc- 
tion very well. Sibley in effect labelled the problem rather than solving ıt. 
So far so good, except that it is difficult to see how that negative point—about 
Sibley’s failure to ground the distinction between aesthetic and non-aesthetic 
concepts—supports Mothersill’s view that within aesthetic concepts, beauty 
has some kind of priority. So far as I can see, her argument and conclusion 
are disparate. Mothersill’s heart ıs in the right place, but she ends up—disap- 
poimtingly —having little to offer in support of her heroic retort. 

(iii) Those who take the pro-substantive line hardly ever argue for their 
view. It is usually put forward as if once stated, it is undeniable. The only 
argument I have come across is the following very weak argument of Good- 
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man’s, which I might as well dismiss before I argue in the other direction. 
- Goodman complained as follows: “To say that a work of art is good or even 
to say how good it is does not after all provide much information, does not 
tell us whether the work is evocative, robust, vibrant, or exquisitely designed, 
and still less what are its salient specific qualities of colour, shape, or sound.” 
Goodman thinks that to call something by a substantive term is to give quite 
a lot of information about what it is like, whereas to give a pure evaluation 
of a thing is to give very little idea what it is hke. But it is surely silly to 
complain on this score. For to call something ‘good’ is to give some idea what 
it is like. Obviously, it is to say that it is good! Why is that any less informative 
than calling it robust or vibrant? What is certainly true is that to say that 
something is good is to say something different from saying that it is robust 
and vibrant and the rest. But that is irrelevant to the question of priority. 
Maybe Goodman’s idea was that if one knows that a thing has a substantive 
aesthetic property then one has some idea what it is like in non-uesthetic respects, 
by contrast with knowing that it is good. But this is not true. Something 
which is delicate might be made of sounds, paint, or words, and even within 
these media, vast divergences are possible. We are just as much in the dark 
about a thing’s non-aesthetic nature as we are with judgements of merit. This 
more-information complaint is in fact utterly baseless, and little more than an 
expression of preference. 

(iv) Let us try to introduce some order into the list of substantive judge- 
ments. To recall, the list of substantive aesthetic judgements that I produced 
earlier was this: we judge that things are dainty, dumpy, graceful, garish, 
delicate, balanced, warm, passionate, brooding, awkward and sad. These sub- 
stantive judgements are all commonly classified as aesthetic, in addition to the 
purely verdictive judgements. It is no small embarrassment that at present 
we lack a rationale for including the substantive judgements together with 
judgements of beauty in the class of aesthetic judgements. But let us put aside 
that question here. 

(v) Let us note in passing that there is an important division in the list 
between metaphorical and non-metaphorical judgements. To call something 
‘delicate’, ‘balanced’, ‘warm’ or ‘passionate’, in an aesthetic context, is to 
describe it metaphorically. A painting with warm colouring is likely to be at 
no higher a temperature than one with cool colouring. But to describe some- 
thing as ‘beautiful’, ‘dainty’, ‘dumpy’, ‘graceful’, ‘elegant’ or ‘garish’ is not 
typically metaphorical. Indeed, these descriptions are only metaphorical in 
non-aesthetic contexts! For example, if we describe someone as being in an ugly 
mood, or as having a beautiful hand at cards, or as having made an elegant 
takeover bid, our description is metaphorical. But in aesthetic contexts, such 
description is non-metaphorical. Any general account of aesthetic judgements 
needs to span metaphorical and non-metaphorical aesthetic descriptions. I shall 
not say much about this here. Notice, however, that describing things as 
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graceful, dainty and garish involves distinctly aesthetic terms, unlike the meta- 
phorical aesthetic descriptions. Thus many aesthetic descriptions do not employ - 
distinctively aesthetic terms.” 

(vi) However, we are more concerned with how substantive aesthetic judge- 
ments— metaphorical or not—relate to evaluation. There seems to be some 
kind of distinction between evaluative and non-evaluative substantive aesthetic 
descriptions. Some substantive aesthetic descriptions, such as ‘dainty’ and 
‘sad’, seem to be non-evaluative; they do not obviously imply an evaluation. 
But what about ‘delicate’, ‘balanced’, ‘graceful’, ‘garish’, ‘dumpy’ and 
‘awkward’? These seem to involve an evaluation. ‘Graceful’, ‘delicate’ or 
balanced’ seem to imply a positive evaluation, and ‘garish’, ‘dumpy’ and 
‘awkward’ seem to imply a negative evaluation. They seem to evaluate a thing 
in addition to giving a substantive description of it. If so, there is then an 
issue about whether we can ‘factor out’, or ‘disentangle’, the evaluative and 
non-evaluative components of these judgements. 

The issue is a difficult one, and it parallels the issue in moral philosophy 
about so-called ‘thick’ moral descriptions, such as ‘courageous’ or ‘honest’. 
The usual line in both moral philosophy and aesthetics is that these terms are 
intrinsically evaluative, so that when we describe something as graceful or 
courageous, it is part of the meaning of our judgement that we also praise it. 
Given such an intrinsically evaluative view, there is an issue about whether 
or not we can in principle separate or ‘disentangle’ the evaluative component 
from a purely descriptive component. Some say we can and some say we 
cannot. 

(vu) However, there is another option. On this view, we do not have to 
choose between whether we can or cannot factor out the evaluative content. 
The debate over ‘thick’ concepts is always set up as if we have to make a 
choice, but perhaps we should refuse to choose. What we might say instead 
is that these substantive descriptions have no evaluative content whatsoever, but 
when we use substantive descriptions—such as ‘graceful’, ‘delicate’, ‘garish’ 
or ‘awkward’—we conversationally imply an evaluation. So evaluation is not 
part of the content or sense of the judgement. Instead, we infer that the person 
making the judgement also makes the evaluative judgement from the use of 
the language in a context. Here for once language is important, not just 
thought. There is no evaluative component of meaning to factor out, although 
from someone’s linguistic utterance of the substantive description we can often 
infer that an evaluative judgement was made. 

A similar approach might be recommended in moral philosophy, although 
I suspect that it would be very unpopular among contemporary moral philo- 
sophers. The idea would be that concepts such as ‘courageous’ or ‘honest’ 
have no evaluative content at all; it is just that when we use these words we 
often conversationally imply an evaluation. Crooks discussing the honesty of 
their colleagues might well have different conversational presuppositions from 
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the rest of us. (One crook to another: ‘What’s Big Joe like as a crook?’ Answer: 
‘Too honest.’) Those with different moral outlooks might see courage and 
honesty as morally neutral or negative.” 

A disanalogy between aesthetics and moral philosophy would be that on 
the conversational implicature model in aesthetics, concepts such as ‘graceful’, 
‘dainty’ and ‘garish’ are all aesthetic concepts, it is just that they are not verdictive 
aesthetic concepts. Whereas on a conversational implicature model in moral- 
ity, the allegedly ‘thick’ moral concepts such as ‘courageous’ and ‘honest’ are 
not moral concepts at all; they turn out to be purely psychological concepts. 

(viii) How might one argue for the conversational smplicature view? Accord- 
ing to Paul Grice, conversational implicatures are ‘cancellable without remain- 
der.’ So in order to argue that judgements of daintiness and dumpiness only 
conversationally imply a judgement of merit, we need to show that we can 
cancel the conversationally implied judgement of merit without retracting the 
substantive aesthetic description. Thus we need to consider whether we can 
say or think that a certain substantive aesthetic description apples to a thing 
even though it lacks the aesthetic value which is normally associated with it. 
And to think about this is to think about an application of the open question 
argument in aesthetics. We could show that the conversational umplicature 
model is preferable to the intrinsically evaluative approach if we can establish 
that there is always an open question as to whether something with a substantive 
aesthetic property is aesthetically good or bad." 

One must be careful how one sets up the open question. An object which 
has some substantive feature S might not be a meritorious work of art because 
of its other features. Those other features might outweigh the merit of feature 
S. Nevertheless, it could still be that S was necessarily a merit. It might be a 
pro tanto merit in a work which could be outweighed by other pro tanto defects, 
so that overall the work lacks merit. S might still be a merit as far as it went. 
The feature S might still have a positive evaluative direction, and that might 
be built into the concept of ‘S’. 

(ix) Now, what about ‘daintiness’, ‘dumpiness’ and ‘garishness’? Is dainti- 
ness always a pro tanto merit? And are dumpiness and garishness always pro 
tanto defects? Well, some things are horribly dainty—porcelain figurines, for 
example. So daintiness can be an aesthetic vice or a virtue. What goes for the 
dainty also goes for the dumpy. Some things are wonderfully dumpy—some 
neolithic sculptures of women, for instance. And some garish things are won- 
derful for their very garishness—for example, some ties. There seems to be 
an open question in all these cases. And the conversational-implicature model 
is the only option for explaining how there is some connection with evaluation, 
but which is not that the descriptions have evaluative content. “Daintiness’, 
‘dumpiness’ and ‘garishness’ appear to have evaluative content, but only 
because of the usual conversational implications which surround the use of 
these terms. But we can cancel the evaluation without retracting the substant- 
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ive description. So daintiness, dumpiness and garishness are not necessarily 
good or bad in themselves. 

However, other cases are less clear-cut. Can the grace of something ever 
be a demerit? It is difficult to see how it could. If something is graceful, it 
seems that that necessarily counts towards its being beautiful or aesthetically 
meritorious, even if other features can outweigh that merit in an overall judge- 
ment of value. And some metaphorical aesthetic descriptions are equally prob- 
lematic. Take delicacy. One can agree that something is delicate but deny that 
it is beautiful without contradiction. This is because there may be more to 
the thing than its delicacy. Other features might let it down. But it is not 
obvious that one can always raise the question: ‘I agree that it is delicate, but 
is its delicacy a virtue of it?’ The same goes for other metaphorical descrip- 
tions, such as ‘balanced’, ‘brooding’ and ‘passionate’. There is not obviously 
an open question in these cases. They all seem to be pro tanto merits. 

It might be said that in certain special contexts, delicacy is not a virtue at 
all. For example, perhaps delicacy is out of place in a triumphal arch.“ One 
line of reply would be to concede that these are very special contexts but insist 
that in normal contexts delicacy is necessarily a merit. But need we accept 
this concession? What is going on ın the triumphal arch case is that the delicacy 
does not merely outweigh some important positive feature of the rest of the 
design but destroys it. But then the positive delicacy of the part still remains. 
Perhaps what makes the triumphal arch case special is that we are dealing with 
what Kant calls ‘dependent’ beauty.'® The trumphal arch has a non-aesthetic 
function. But then, even though delicacy destroys the dependent powerfulness 
of the arch, the delicacy itself remains a valuable quality. 

(x) At any rate, it looks as if some substantive features always count in one 
-evaluative direction, and some others don’t. 

One problem with the present discussion is that people have different intu- 
itlons concerning substantive descriptions. Intuitions differ over the applica- 
tion of the open question argument to substantive descriptions. In my view, 
many substantive descriptions—many more than is usually supposed—suc- 
cumb to a conversational implicature model. But there may well be a residual 
class of substantive aesthetic descriptions which are intrinsically evaluative. 

There seems to be no uncontroversial, clear and uniform answer to the 
quite general question of whether substantive judgements involve evaluation 
as part of their content. This is rather disappointingly inconclusive. It would 
have been nice to come down firmly on one side or the other. But as we shall 
see, this matters less than we might have thought. 


I. THE DETERMINATION VIEW 

(i) And now, after some delay, for my own view. I shall first outline this 

view, and then elaborate it by contrast with Monroe Beardsley’s suggestion. 
My view is that the issue is best thought of as one about dependence or 

determination.” We have a three layered cake. Aesthetic properties depend on 
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non-aesthetic properties. But also, within the aesthetic, verdictive properties 
depend on substantive aesthetic properties. (Verdictive properties are those 
described by verdictive judgements, and substantive properties are those 
described by substantive judgements.) Something which is beautiful, cannot 
be barely beautiful. It must be beautiful because it has various substantive prop- 
erties. This dependence has three aspects. If two things differ in evaluative 
respects then they differ substantively. If something changes evaluatively, 
then it changes substantively. And something could be different in evaluative 
respects only if it were different in substantive respects. There are equivalent 
contraposed versions of these three aspects of dependence. 

(Talk of aesthetic properties and their determination does not necessarily 
involve 2 commitment to a realist metaphysics of aesthetic properties. There 
could be some kind of Humean analysis of aesthetic properties in terms of 
projections of sentiment.'? Such an account would have to try to explain 
the determination of such projected properties as a requirement of consistent 
projection between naturally similar cases.) 

(ii) We can now see why the issue about the evaluative content of substant- 
ive descriptions drops out. The role of substantive aesthetic properties, whether 
or not they have an evaluative content, is to determine aesthetic merit or beauty. 
If they have evaluative content, then the determination is analytic. If they do 
not have evaluative content, then the determination is non-analytic (perhaps 
metaphysical if we are realist). Either way, the role of these properties is that 
they stand midway between earth and heaven—the earth of non-aesthetic 
properties and the heaven which is beauty. 

Suppose that some substantive aesthetic description is analytically connected 
with merit (much as ‘murder’ is with ‘wrongdoing’). Mothersill says exactly 
the right thing about this when she notes that the application of such a sub- 
stantive aesthetic description will be as controversial as whether the thing has 
the evaluative aesthetic feature.” Just as murder is a particular way of acting 
wrongly, so grace, say, is a certain way of achieving aesthetic excellence. You 
might offer a thing’s grace as a reason for thinking that it is meritorious. But 
someone who does not think that it is meritorious may well deny that it is 
graceful. Perhaps it is effete rather than graceful. One person thinks that its 
merit is determined by its grace, and the other thinks that its demerit is 
determined by its effeteness. The difference then devolves on a disagreement 
about whether the agreed non-aesthetic features determine grace (and thus 
merit) as opposed to effeteness (and thus dement). On the other hand, if the 
substantive aesthetic description is not one which is analytically connected 
with ment, then agreement over substantive properties may well co-exist 
with disagreement over verdictive properties. (There is a parallel scenario 
concerning ‘thick’ descriptions in moral philosophy.) 

As I mentioned before, I have not broached the question of what judge- 
ments of merit or beauty and substantive aesthetic judgements have in 
common. We need a rationale for subsuming substantive judgements and 
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judgements of aesthetic value under one category. This is a large untouched 
question. Luckily, the determination account of the relation between ver- 
dictive and substantive judgements does not depend on such an account. 
Whether or not verdictive and substantive properties can be usefully subsumed 
under one category, the latter determines the former.” 

(iii) Let us now compare this view with that of Monroe Beardsley in his 
paper ‘What is an Aesthetic Quality? I am far from confident that I have 
properly understood Beardsley’s view in that paper, but at the very least he 
definitely holds that what is essential to substantive descriptions is that they 
can be offered as reasons or grounds for aesthetic evaluations. What is less clear 
is whether he thinks that substantive descriptions are intrinsically evaluative. 
On the one hand, it looks very much as if he does want to say this when he 
says of substantive properties (he calls them ‘A qualities’) that ‘An A quality 
is an aesthetically valuable quality of that object’” and ‘Unity and gracefulness 

. contribute to the value of the objects which have them.™ But on the 
other hand, he also says that “Goodness is not entailed by ‘‘unity”’ or “‘grace- 
fulness”, and hence it is not part of their meaning” and “The proposal is not 
to regard A properties . . . as themselves normative. He seems to think that 
judgements of unity or grace are not themselves value judgements, although 
they support such judgements.” But either grace and unity are intrinsically 
good or they are not. I could not get clear about whether or not Beardsley 
thinks that substantive features have evaluative content.” Is it that such fea- 
tures just have a mysterious tendency to be a positive feature? I suspect that 
Beardsley backs off from saying that they have evaluative content because he 
is thinking of a ‘value judgement’ as an overall or all things considered judgement 
of value about a thing. What I think Beardsley was reaching for was a theory 
of the pro tanto goodness of grace, unity, and the like. On such a view, 
grace and unity always count ın a positive evaluative direction. Such features 
definitely have a pro tanto value which, though outweighable, counts towards 
an overall or all things considered judgement of value.” 

But then, if Beardsley’s view is this pro tanto view, there is a problem. How 
can substantive judgements function as reasons for pro tanto judgements of 
value if evaluation enters into the content of the substantive description. For 
if these descriptions have an evaluative content, then they cannot be offered 
as reasons for a pro tanto evaluation without begging the question. If Beardsley 
is right to think that substantive descriptions are offered as reasons in support 
of pro tanto aesthetic evaluations, it seems that we should conclude that they 
do not themselves have evaluative content. 

(iv) On my view, we have three determination relations: they run from 
non-aesthetic properties to aesthetic properties, from non-aesthetic to sub- 
stantive properties, and from substantive properties to verdictive properties. 
But it is unlikely that these determination relations mean that we can give 
reasons for our evaluative judgements, as Beardsley thinks. (I assume that 
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reasons are non-question-begging.) The combination of determination rela- 
tions with epistemic autonomy is 2 common one in many areas of philosophy. 
It is true that so far I have not said enough to rule out a determination relation 
running in tandem with a reason-giving relation. But, on the other hand, 
nothing in the determination view should encourage it. 

In order for us to be able to appeal to lower level determining properties as 
reasons justifying the ascription of upper level determined properties, we need 
something approaching laws linking the two sorts of property. Otherwise how 
can the presence of one be evidence for the presence of the other? But then there 
is a dilemma: either there are analytic entailments between verdictive and sub- 
stantive properties or there are not. If there are, then there are no interesting 
reason~giving relations (i.e. non—-question-begging ones) between the two; and 
there are also no laws between non-aesthetic and substantive properties, so there 
is no reason-giving relation there. On the other hand, if there are no analytic 
entailments between substantive and verdictive properties, then there are also 
no (non-analytic) laws between them; and these are necessary for a reason-giving 
relation between substantive and verdictive judgements. That is, where there 
are analytic entailments linking substantive and verdictive properties, there are 
no laws linking non-aesthetic properties to the substantive properties; and where 
there are no analytic entailments linking substantive-and verdictive properties, 
there are no laws linking them either. So for any particular instance of a substant- 
ive property, either there are no substantive-to-verdictive laws or else there are 
no non-aesthetic-to-substantive laws.” 

Thus I think that Beardsley was wrong to think that substantive judgements 
are those which are offered as reasons for evaluations. Retrospectively, we 
might say that a thing has a certain merit property because it has a certain 
substantive property. But this is the ‘because’ of determination. The lower 
substantive level ascription is not a warrant for the upper level merit ascrip- 
tion. Rather they offered as descriptions of the way that a thing achieves aes- 
thetic merit.” Substantive judgements describe that which determines merit. 
We are then invited to try to perceive the determining substantive aesthetic 
properties. 

Beardsley was almost right, but not quite. The right view is a neighbour 
of his. The issue is one about determination, not about reasons. 

(v) On the determination view, the substantive properties of a thing deter- 
mine its verdictive properties; and verdictive properties are those which are 
determined by substantive properties. And our verdictive and substantive 
judgements describe the properties that are so related. Someone blind to the 
beautiful would also be blind to the dainty and the dumpy; and someone blind 
to the dainty and the dumpy would also be blind to the beautiful. So far, it 
seems that the relationship is mutual. We have parity between the dainty and 
the dumpy, on the one hand, and the beautiful, on the other. But I would 
like to try to push this a little further. 
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Consider Goodman’s connoisseur once again, who distinguished two sim- 


ilar cycladic sculptures.” Ironically, he nicely illustrates the determination ~- 


view. On the determination view, verdictive properties are determined by 
substantive aesthetic properties. So Goodman is right: an aesthetic value differ- 
ence between two similar idols entails a substantive difference between them. 
Goodman put forward the case as if it were one where the sole point of the 
judgement of aesthetic value is to get us to investigate the substantive proper- 
ties of the thing. But that only tells half of the story. Goodman’s example 
carries weight only because the point of the judgement of aesthetic value is 
to get us to investigate the substantive properties of the thing which are the 
basis of its aesthetic value. Goodman’s case is in fact one in which substantive 
judgements are crucially related to evaluative judgements. Contrary to 
Goodman, substantive aesthetic differences between two cycladic idols are 
significant just because of the different aesthetic values that they determine. 
Understanding a work of art is net just a matter of understanding which 
substantive aesthetic features it has, but of understanding which substantive aes- 
thetic properties determine its aesthetic value. The suggestion is that the point of 
substantive judgements is to describe that which determines aesthetic value. 
And this is why it is misguided to lose interest in beauty and focus instead 
on the dainty and the dumpy, or forget about goodness and concentrate 
instead on robustness or vibrancy. Substantive judgements have no point 
except to describe that which determines merit or demerit. And this is asym- 
metrical. Beauty 1s the icing on the aesthetic cake. 


CODA 


I have not dealt with the question of whether we should lose interest in all 
aesthetic concepts. Perhaps we should take an eliminative line with respect 
to substantive and verdictive aesthetic judgements. But so long as we are 
investigating aesthetic chought as we have it, beauty must take pride of place. 
Austin, Goodman, and Wittgenstein were dead wrong. Among aesthetic con- 
cepts, beauty 1s top dog.” 


Nick Zangwill, Department of Philosophy, University of Glasgow, Glasgow G12 
8QQ, Scotland. 
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ARTWORKS AND ARTWORLDS 
James O. Young 


ACCORDING TO (at least some versions of) the institutional definition of art, 
something is an artwork if and only if arthood has been conferred upon it by 
appropriately qualified members of the artworld.' A number of writers have 
noted the similanty between the institutional definition of art and a definition 
of piety offered by Euthyphro. According to Euthyphro, the pious is that which 
is loved by the gods. According to the institutional theorist, art is that which is 
loved by members of the artworld. This parallel between Euthyphro’s views 
and those of institutional theorists is sometimes taken to be the basis of an objec- 
tion to the institutional theory.* According to this objection, the artworld must 
love something because ıt 1s lovable. I do not believe that institutional theorists 
should be unduly worried by this objection, but Plato’s Euthyphro does suggest 
2 more worrisome problem for their theory, one which has not hitherto been 
addressed. When Euthyphro defines piety as that which is loved by the gods, a 
problem arises when the gods disagree among themselves. Similarly, if art- 
works are items which have had arthood conferred upon them by qualified 
members of the artworld, a problem arises when the artworld is divided over 
whether something 1s a work of art. The institutional theorist should not find 
this problem insoluble. It can be solved, however, only by recognizing the relat- 
ivity of arthood. There is no single artworld and something is never a work of 
art tout court. An artwork is always an artwork for some artworld or other. 
According to Euthyphro, ‘what is agreeable to the Gods 1s pious.’ By 
Euthyphro’s own admission, however, the gods often quarrel among them- 
selves. Frequently these differences lead to situations where something is loved 
by some of the gods but hated by other gods. Socrates notes that Euthyphro is 
committed, consequently, to the conclusion that ‘the same things will. . . be 
both pious and impious’, which is impossible.’ A similar argument can be made 
against those who maintain that artworks are those works which have had art- 
hood conferred upon them by qualified individuals. Just as the gods disagree 
among themselves, the members of the artworld have their differences. We can 
imagine a situation where a number of people, with impeccable qualifications 
as members of the artworld, disagree about the status of some work. In this 
situation Andy, Arthur, Clement and Peggy are all fully qualified members of 
the artworld. Clement and Peggy, say, deny that some work is an artwork. 
Andy and Arthur, on the other hand, accept the work as an artwork. Under 
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these circumstances, it seems that the work in question will both be and not be 
an artwork, which is impossible. The institutional theory is in danger of reduc- 
tion to absurdity. 

A simple way to avoid this reductio immediately suggests itself. ‘This 
response to the problem may be called the simple response. Institutional theor- 
ists can deny that the arthood of some item depends on unanimity of the 
artworld. They can instead maintain that it is enough that one qualified person 
confer arthood upon an item for the item to be a work of art. Imagine a 
situation where a work is presented to Andy, Clement and Peggy, and they 
all decline to confer arthood upon it. The work is subsequently presented to 
Arthur, and he accepts the work as an artwork. The simple response states 
that, given that the first three members of the artworld‘accept Arthur as a 
fully qualified member of the artworld, as soon as Arthur confers arthood 
upon the controversial item, it is an artwork. (The situation would be different 
if there were some doubt about Arthur’s credentials. There will be differences 
about whether someone is a Jew, if there is disagreement about the qualifica- 
tions of the rabbi who performed the conversion. Similarly, there can be 
differences about whether something 1s an artwork if there is disagreement 
about the credentials of the person who is conferring arthood. This is, how- 
ever, not the situation here.) The other members of the artworld might not 
recognize that the controversial item is an artwork. After all, Arthur might 
not yet have told them that he has conferred arthood upon the work. Still, 
according to the simple response, even if some members of the artworld 
continue to believe that the work is not an artwork, it is. There is no contradic- 
tion between saying that something is an artwork and saying that the same 
thing is believed by some people not to be artwork. So it may seem that the 
reductio is avoided. 

This simple response to the problem is unsatisfactory. The trouble is 
that when some members of the artworld decline to confer arthood upon 
some item, they thereby confer upon it non-arthood. If someone has the 
power to confer arthood upon a work, the act of not conferring this status 
is the act of conferring non-arthood. So when our controversial work is 
presented to Peggy and she declines to recognize ıt as an artwork, she ipso 
facto confers non-arthood upon it. Arthur may say to Peggy that she must 
accept that the work (a snow shovel, say, or a piece of driftwood) is an 
artwork, because he has conferred arthood upon it. She can say to him, 
however, that he must accept that the shovel is not an artwork because 
she has conferred non-arthood upon it. There is no more reason-why 
Peggy should accept Arthur’s judgement about the work in question than 
there is reason why he should accept hers. Peggy might give in and admit 
that the shovel is an artwork, but she might not. In such a situation, 
where the artworld is divided, we are left with a case of a work which 
apparently both is and is not a work of art. 
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In their effort to avoid the reductio, advocates of the institutional theory can 
avail themselves of a move similar to that employed by Euthyphro. This 
move may be called the critical mass response. Faced with Socrates’ objection 
to his definition of piety, Euthyphro suggests that ‘piety is what all the gods 
love, and that the opposite, what all the gods hate, is impiety.” Institutional 
theorists could, similarly, suggest that art is what all the members of the 
artworld accept as art. Such a definition would immediately run into the 
objection that unanimity in the artworld is rather rare. If unanimity were 
required, only a few works would remain in the class of artworks. (Tolstoy 
and Hanslick were certainly members of the artworld, but both denied the 
arthood of paradigmatic artworks.) Faced with this difficulty, institutional 
theorists can maintain that art is what some sufficiently large segment of the 
artworld accepts as art. ‘The critical mass could be conceived of in a number 
of ways. Perhaps some percentage of the artworld must accept that something 
is an artwork for it to be art. Perhaps some minimum number of members 
have to accept it as art. (Perhaps some of this number must come from each 
of the three estates: curators, critics and artists.) In any case, according to this 
reply, once some critical mass is reached, something is art. Whatever formula 
institutional theorists adopt, they are modifying their position. The arthood 
of some object no longer depends on some individual’s conferment of arthood. 
Rather, arthood depends on the conferment of arthood by a critical mass of 
qualified individuals. 

On some accounts of the critical mass necessary for arthood, the critical 
mass response fails for precisely the same sort of reason as the simple response 
fails. The trouble is that there will be some critical mass, some percentage of 
the artworld, which is required to confer non-arthood on a work. If certain 
settings of critical masses are adopted, it is possible that the critical mass 
necessary for arthood and the critical mass required for non-arthood could 
both be met. Suppose that twenty per cent of the artworld must agree in 
conferring arthood upon a work for it to be an artwork. Suppose, moreover, 
that a simular critical mass 1s required to confer non-arthood on a work. If 
this is the case, the critical mass needed to establish the arthood of some 
work and the critical mass necessary for non-arthood could both be satisfied. 
Consequently, the institutional theory could still entail that a work both 1s 
and is not a work of art. 

This problem can be avoided by setting the critical mass for arthood in 
such a way that, if it is reached, the critical mass for non-arthood cannot be 
reached, and vice versa. If the critical mass for arthood is set at fifty per cent 
plus one of the artworld, and the critical mass for non-arthood is set at the 
same percentage, the institutional theorist would never be faced with a work 
which both is and 1s not an artwork. Alternatively, the critical mass needed 
for arthood could be set at ten per cent of the artworld, and the critical mass 
for non-arthood fixed at ninety—one per cent. In a limiting case, the critical 
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mass necessary for arthood could be set as low as one qualified member of 
the artworld, so long as the critical mass required for non-arthood is the entire 
artworld. In such a case, the single member of the artworld will be, in most 
cases, the artist who creates the work. In any of these cases, a work can never 
both be and not be an artwork. 

Institutional theorists are not out of the woods simply by opting for a 
version of the critical mass response which sets critical masses ın such a way 
that works cannot both be and not be artworks. They still need to defend 
their settings of critical masses for arthood and non-arthood. Institutional 
theorists also need to defend the suggestion that the critical mass of the art- 
world required for the conferment of non-arthood (or arthood) can be over- 
ridden by some critical mass in favour of the conferment of arthood (or 
non-arthood), particularly if the overriding mass is much smaller. The settings 
of these critical masses cannot be chosen in a purely arbitrary manner. Unfor- 
tunately, problems arise in attempting to argue for both high and low critical 
masses. The view that a small segment of the artworld can confer either 
arthood or non-arthood, and override a large segment of the artworld, cannot 
avoid the reductio. On the other hand, a new sort of problem arises if arthood 
requires the agreement of a large percentage of the artworld. 

If the institutional theory of art is correct, the only justification for saying 
that something is an artwork is that members of the artworld call it an art- 
work. Similarly, the only justification for saying that something is not an 
artwork is that members of the artworld do not call it an artwork. The only 
justification for setting a low critical mass for arthood or non-arthood is that 
such a setting is borne out by the use members of the artworld make of the 
concept of art. Any low setting will fly in the face of the use most members 
of the artworld make of the concept of art. Someone might reason as follows: 
a small segment of the artworld is calling something art, therefore, all that is 
necessary for arthood is a small critical mass of the artworld. If we say that 
something is art because a few qualified people are calling it art, however, we 
are disregarding the views of all the qualified people who say that it is not 
art. We could just as well infer from the premiss that a small segment of the 
artworld declines to call something art, to the conclusion that only the 
approval of a small segment of the artworld is necessary for non-arthood. We 
seem to be faced with a choice. If we are willing to accept that a small segment 
of the artworld can establish the arthood of some object, we are equally 
committed to saying that a few members can confer non-arthood. If we 
choose this option, the reductio rears its ugly head. Alternatively, we can say 
that a small segment of the artworld is not able to confer either arthood or 
nop-arthood upon a work. 

Some (large) critical masses of the artworld do seem sufficient to establish 
the arthood of an object. I would say that something is uncontroversially a 
work of art when there exists widespread agreement in the artworld that 
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arthood 1s to be conferred upon it. At a certain point, the segment of the 
artworld which confers arthood upon some object becomes so large that one 
is inclined to say that people who believe that it is not art are mistaken about 
the use of the concept of art. Members of the artworld who disagree with the 
consensus of informed opinion within their artworld lose their franchise. They 
lose, that is, the power to confer arthood or non~arthood upon selected works. 
When this happens, the reductio facing the institutional theory can be avoided. 
Andy, Clement and Peggy and a large number of other members of the 
artworld all confer non-arthood upon some work. In the face of this con- 
sensus, Arthur must fail in his attempt to confer arthood upon the same work.’ 
In this situation, even though there is disagreement about the arthood of some 
works, the institutional theorist is not committed to saying that something 
both is and ıs not an artwork. (A work can sometimes be an artwork even if 
it is never accepted by a community as an artwork. This will be the case, for 
example, when a work is destroyed or lost before more than one person 
views ıt. In such a case, we can preserve the arthood of the object by saying, 
counterfactually, that it would have been accepted as an artwork, had it been 
viewed by more than one person. In other words, it is the type of thing the 
artworld accepts as art.) 

The trouble with saying that a large percentage of the artworld must confer 
arthood upon a work for it to be an artwork is that avant-garde works would 
not be artworks, at least not at first. As 2 matter of historical fact, not until 
well after mid-century were some of the controversial works of the early 
twentieth century accepted as artworks by a majority of the artworld. I would 
not be surprised to learn that a majority still does not favour conferment of 
arthood upon a work such as Fountain. Stodgy academicians, hidebound 
Critics, conservative collectors and informed but fusty audience members are 
still members of the artworld. Consequently, it is implausible to say that the 
conditions for the arthood of many works were immediately met, if these 
conditions involve widespread agreement in the artworld. 

In spite of the fact that a small portion of the artworld cannot override a 
larger portion’s conferment of non-arthood upon some work, many people 
still have the intuition that many controversial avant-garde works became 
artworks either at, or very soon after, the time of their creation. We need 
somehow to reconcile two apparently incompatible positions. The first is the 
view that an avant-garde work can have arthood conferred upon it immedi- 
ately or almost immediately. The second is the fact that a small percentage of 
the artworld cannot, without reducing the institutional theory to absurdity, 
confer arthood on a work in the face of the conferment of non~arthood by a 
significant segment of the artworld. 

Only if arthood is relative to particular artworlds can these conflicting views 
be reconciled. Up to this point I have spoken of the artworld, as if there 1s 
only one. This assumption must be rejected. Already it is widely accepted 
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that different works are artworks only relative to the artworlds of particular 
times. Fountain did not exist in the sixteenth century, but it is fair to say that, 
if it had, it could not have been an artwork. No one, not Michelangelo, not 
even a time-travelling Duchamp, could have conferred arthood upon a urinal 
in the sixteenth century.® On the other hand, many people today regard a 
Duchamp readymade as an artwork. Even though different historical art- 
worlds differ in their assessment of Fountain, it is not the case that it both is 
and is not 2 work of art. Rather, it is an artwork relative to a contemporary 
artworld and a non-artwork relative to a sixteenth century artworld. 

Just as there is disagreement between a sixteenth-century artworld and a 
contemporary artworld about the status of Fountain, so there is disagreement 
within the present day. Some people confer arthood upon it and others confer 
non-arthood upon it. This difference of opinion should not lead us to decide 
that the urinal in question both is and is not an artwork any more than does 
the difference of opinion between sixteenth-century and contemporary art- 
worlds. We should treat disagreement within our own times just as we treat 
disagreement between the sixteenth and twentieth centuries. We should, 
again, relativize arthood to an artworld. Relative to the dada or avant-garde 
artworld, Fountain is an artwork. Relative to the conservative artworld, it is 
a non-artwork. There is no absurdity in saying that a work 1s an artwork 
relative to one artworld and a non-artwork relative to another. 

The following thought experiment will motivate the relativization of art- 
hood to artworlds. Philosophers of language have found it useful to talk about 
Earth and Twin Earth and aestheticians can benefit from a similar reflection 
on Artworld and Twin Artworld.” Imagine that there is a planet somewhere 
in the universe very much like ours in all respects. In particular, its art history 
is very much like the art history of our planet and each member of our 
Artworld has a Dopplegdnger in Twin Artworld. The only difference between 
Artworld and Twin Artworld is that in the former Andy, Arthur, Clement 
and Peggy confer arthood upon a urinal while in the latter their counterparts 
confer non-arthood on an all-but-numerically identical item. It seems clear 
that, if the institutional theory is correct, in Artworld a urinal is an artwork, 
while in Twin Artworld a similar urinal is a non-artwork. This is the case 
despite the fact that the two artworlds exist simultaneously. If the members 
of Twin Artworld should learn of the existence of Artworld, they may not 
change their mind about their urinal. More likely they will observe that in 
their artworld, a urinal is not an artwork, while in the other it is. They will 
not accept that the members of Artworld can make a urinal an artwork for 
Twin Artworld. 

Fanciful as the story of Twin Artworld may seem, it reflects what actually 
goes on in art circles on this planet. Earth is populated not by a unified 
artworld but a number of mutually hostile and suspicious artworlds. An 
artworld is circumscribed by the principles which guide its members in con- 
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ferring arthood. An accredited member of an artworld has mastered these 
principles. No artworld recognizes the credentials of the others. Hard though 
it may be for people who live in Greenwich Village to believe, many informed 
artists, critics and aestheticians simply do not accept the arthood of certain 
avant-garde works. These people are only willing to confer arthood, perhaps, 
on works with a function these works cannot perform. The people in this 
class may be called the post-avant-garde artworld. Another group of people 
constitute the avant-garde artworld. When informed that the avant-garde has 
conferred arthood on a urinal, members of the post-avant-garde do not say 
‘Well, I guess it’s an artwork then.’ They are more likely to say, “Those people 
are crazy. They wouldn’t know an artwork if it jumped up and bit them.’ 
For its part, the post-avant-garde artworld maintains that Prith’s Paddington 
Station is an artwork, though some of its members think the painting is not 
very good. The avant-garde can scarcely believe that people are still so 
benighted. They certainly will not accept the arthood of Frith’s painting on 
the word of the members of the post-avant-garde. Their credentials are no 
good in the avant-garde artworld. 

Faced with a multiplicity of artworlds, only by recognizing the relativity 
of arthood can institutional theorists avoid the reduction of their position to 
absurdity. The members of any artworld will deny that any other artworld 
can make something an artwork tout court. The only consistent position for 
the institutional theorist to adopt is the view that both artworlds can confer 
arthood and non-arthood, but only within their own purlieus. If we find this 
conclusion unpalatable, all we can do is try to persuade people to join our 
artworld. I do not believe that every account of which works are artworks is 
as good as any other. Some definitions of art have practical advantages which 
others lack. We can represent to others all of the practical advantages of 
belonging to our artworld. If we cannot persuade others to join us, however, 
we have to accept the relativity of arthood. A definition of art is simply a 
specification of the class of objects to which the concept of art applies. Philo- 
sophers and, in particular, institutional theorists have been mistaken in think- 
ing that there is only one such specification. 


James O. Young, Philosophy Department, University of Victoma, PO Box 3045, 
Victoria, British Columbia V8W 3P4, Canada. 
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AGAINST MUSICAL PLATONISM 
Stefano Predeli 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ons oF the traditional problems in the ontology of works of art pertains to 
the ontological status of musical works, and in particular to the relationship 
between a work and its performances. In this paper I discuss and criticize 
some versions of a Platonist explanation of that relationship, according to 
which 2 musical work is an abstract entity, that exists independently of its 
performances, and whose properties determine the class of perceptible phe- 
nomena that count as performances of that work. In sections I and II, I focus 
on the suggestions of Richard Wollheim and Nicholas Wolterstorff, and on 
the issues of artistic creation, incorrect performance, and improvisation. In 
section IV I argue that the positions I have presented do not provide a proper 
account of the relationship between composers and performers, of the criteria 
for performances’ correctness, and of the conditions under which a sound- 
occurrence is a performance of a particular work. I also suggest that, given a 
proper understanding of the concept of intention, the performer’s intention to 
perform a certain musical work may be a sufficient condition for her perform- 
ance to count as a performance of that work. 

We may think of a performance of a musical work as the occurrence of a 
particular collection of sounds, or as the event comprising the actions which 
produce these sounds. Be that as it may, the ontological status of performances 
is generally taken as relatively uncontroversial, and as belonging to the realm 
of physical, perceptible entities. There is also widespread agreement that the 
relationship between 2 performance and what it is a performance of is not a 
relation of identity. The arguments supporting this conclusion appear unassail- 
able; typically they either employ Leibniz’s law, and stress the fact that proper- 
ties truly attributable to a performance of a work W cannot be attributed to 
W itself, or they appeal to the transitivity of identity and to the fact that there 
can be distinct performances of the same work.’ 

Given that performances are physical objects, and that a musical work 
cannot be identified with any of its performances, one may be tempted to 
conclude that musical works are abstract entities, existing independently of 
their perceptible manifestations. The temptation is seldom resisted and, as 
Levinson notices, there is ‘widespread consensus that a musical work is in fact 
a variety of abstract object — to wit, a structural type or kind.” This view is 
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conjoined in what I call Musical Platonism with the thesis that a performance 
counts as a performance of a work W in so far as it possesses properties which 
are related to W’s properties in some relevant manner. Thus, for the Musical 
Platonist, a work of music is an abstract entity, with certain properties 
P,...P,, such that it identifies the class of its performances as the class of 
sound-occurrances having properties related in some interesting fashion to 
| Ee P? 

a the following section, I present and criticize Richard Wollheim’s version 
of Musical Platonism. For Wollheim, the relationship between some proper- 
ties of a musical work and some properties of its performances is one of 
identity: a performance is a performance of a work W in so far as it shares with 
W some interesting properties. In section II, I discuss an alternative version 
of Musical Platonism, defended by Nicholas Wolterstorff, and amended 
according to suggestions from other Platonists, notably James C. Anderson 
and Peter Kivy. 


O. PLATONISM AND PROPERTY SHARING 


Richard Wollheim has argued that the relationship between a work and its 
performances is best understood according to the model of the token-type 
correlation: in both cases, so he claims, the abstract entity at issue shares with 
its concrete instances a ‘large range of properties’ according to some interesting 
pattern of ‘property transmission’.* For example, Wollheim argues, tokens of 
the Union Jack are coloured and rectangular just like the abstract type of 
which they are tokens, and they are coloured and rectangular precisely in 
virtue of tokening that type; analogously, the ending of performances of 
‘Celeste Aida’ is pianissimo, precisely in virtue of the fact that the ending of 
‘Celeste Aida’ itself is pianissimo.” 

Wollheim’s picture of the relationship between a musical work and its per- 
formances is grounded on the identification of two classes of properties. First, 
Wollheim notices, some properties can pertain only to performances, for 
example ‘properties of location in space and time’,® others can pertain only to 
works, for example being composed by Bach, others finally (I shall call them 
mutual properties) can be had by either works or performances. Examples of 
mutual properties are for Wollheim the property of having a pianissimo conclu- 
sion (allegedly common to ‘Celeste Aida’ and performances of it) and the 
property of ending with an A-minor chord (allegedly common to Bach’s 
Violin Concerto BWV 1041 and its performances). Secondly, among the 
mutual properties of a work, there are some which every performance must 
have, in order to be a performance of that work (let us call them defining 
properties). The identification of a work’s defining properties is a matter for 
further discussion, but Wollheim may perhaps tentatively agree that, in the 
case of Western ‘classical’ music, at least those properties indicated in an 
authoritative score of W are W’s defining properties. Given this suggestion, 
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the concerto’s property of ending with an A-minor chord is a defining prop- 
erty, i.e. a property that every performance must have in order to count as a - 
performance of that work. 

The picture summarized thus far generates at least three important 
problems: 

(i) The Problem of Incorrect Performances. Given any plausible choice of 
the defining properties of a work W, we obtain a criterion for being a perform- 
ance of W that is too strict when compared with our pre-theoretical intuitions. 
Even if we took the extremely permissive view that the defining properties 
of a work pertain only to pitches and duration of notes, as indicated in a score, 
we would be forced to conclude that what we ordinarily take as an amateurish 
performance of W dramatically fails to be a performance of that work.’ 

(ii) The Ontological Problem. The view that a work and a performance of 
it are entities belonging to radically distinct ontological realms is incompatible 
with Wollheim’s theory of mutual properties. It is true that we say that the 
conclusion of ‘Celeste Aida’ is pianissimo, and that the same is said of a per- 
formance of that piece. But it is clear that the acceptance of the view that a 
musical work is an abstract entity forces one to reject the conclusion that the 
same property ıs thereby being attributed to both entities. As Wolterstorff 
remarks, 


. . what one means in correctly predicating ‘has a G sharp in its seventh measure’ 
of some performance of Bartok’s Fifth is that in its seventh measure there was an 
occurrence of the G sharp pitch. But the quartet itself does not consist of 
sound—occurrences.’ 


(iii) ‘The Problem of Creation. This problem does not directly pertain to 
the relationship between a work and its performances; it is, however, pertinent 
here, since the response to it which I discuss in my next section has important 
implications concerning my main topic. The problem stems from the prima 
facie plausible tenet that abstract entities are not created but discovered. How- 
ever, the activity in which composers are involved does not seem to be one 
of discovery, but one of creation; as Levinson correctly insists, the idea that 
composers create their compositions is ‘one of the most firmly entrenched of 
our beliefs concerning art’. A Platonist may at this point either bite the 
bullet, and argue that musical works are indeed discovered,!! or devise some 
ingenious epicycle that allows for the possibility that abstract entities are cre- 
ated. Nicholas Wolterstorff’s normative version of Musical Platonism sug- 
gests another, more plausible alternative; I turn to this view in my next 
section. ? 


I. THE NORMATIVE VERSION OF THE ABSTRACT MODEL 


Wolterstorff replies to the Ontological Problem presented above by pointing 
out that works and performances typically share an interesting number of 
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predicates, but that those predicates are not used univocally when attributed to 

- a work and to its performances. On the other hand, he insists, a ‘systematic 
relation’ holds between the property a predicate designates when applied to a 
work, and the property it designates when applied to a performance of that 
work. After having presented a pattern of predicate-sharing with which we 
need not be concerned here,’ Wolterstorff explains such a systematic relation 
as follows: 


Suppose that ‘is-f” ıs a predicate which can be shared between an art work W and 
its examples, and suppose further that a property for which ‘ʻis-f stands when 
truly predicated of examples of W is being-f. Then for those cases in which the 
sharing of ‘is-f’ fits the general pattern which we formulated, ‘sf when truly 
predicated of W stands for the property of being such that something cannot be a 
correct example of it without having the property of being-f."* 


Notice that such a property introduces a normative element in the Platonist 
picture, since some properties of a work are properties which address criteria 
for the correctness of instances of that work. Let me abbreviate by Norm(P) 
the property of being such that a correct example of it must have property 
P. Wollheim’s requirement that any performance of W shares W’s defining 
properties is replaced by Wolterstorff with the requirement that any correct 
performance of W has properties P, whenever W has properties Norm(P). I 
shall refer to a work’s property Norm(P) as a normative property, and to a 
performance’s property P as corresponding to that normative property. Thus, 
we may say that being such that something cannot be a correct performance of it 
without ending with an A-minor chord is a normative property of Bach’s Con- 
certo, and that every correct performance of it must have the corresponding 
property of ending with an A-minor chord. 

The type-token model suggested by Wollheim is replaced by Wolterstorff 
with an analogy between musical works and natural kinds. The relationship 
between a kind and its exemplars, so Wolterstorff argues, provides a perspic- 
uous model to the normative view summarized thus far. Kinds and exemplars 
typically share a large quantity of predicates, which are, however, not univo- 
cally applied: when we say that the Grizzly Bear growls, we imply neither 
that abstract entities produce low, threatening sounds, nor that all grizzlies 
do. The property thus attributed to the kind, so Wolterstorff concludes, is 
that of being such that every properly formed exemplar of that kind growls. 

The normative twist given by Wolterstorff to Musical Platonism yields a 
smooth solution of another problem summarized in the previous section, 
namely the Problem of Incorrect Performances. Since the predicates shared 
by work and performance denote properties that a correct performance of that 
work must have, it is clearly possible that there be a performance of it which 
lacks those properties. Thus, a performance that fails to end with an A-minor 
chord (for example, because the violist played a C sharp rather than the C 
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natural indicated in the score) may still count as a performance of Bach's 
Concerto, albeit an incorrect one. 

This position has the ment of allowing that what we intuitively identify as 
an (incorrect) performance of a work W is a performance of W; however, 
although that response makes room for such an explanation, it does not by 
itself provide one. The question of the relationship between a work W and its 
performances is answered when correct performances are at issue, in terms of 
the performances’ having properties corresponding to W's normative proper- 
ties; but an incorrect performance of W inevitably lacks at least some of those 
properties, precisely because it is an incorrect performance of W. So, in virtue 
of what is it still a performance of W? The natural reply from the normative 
Platonist’s point of view consists in the requirement that a performance ought 
to possess a ‘sufficient number’ of the properties corresponding to the normat- 
ive properties of the work. After all, ‘one can fail so abjectly in one’s attempt 
to exemplify what one believes to be the properties normative within some 
work that one has not performed the work at all — has indeed not succeeded 
in performing any work.” 

Notice, however, that the possession of a sufficient number of normative 
properties is not sufficient for a sound-occurrence to count as a performance 
of a work. As Wolterstorff himself remarks, 


. a sound-sequence-occurrence which was not produced by an intentional act 
of performing may yet have all the acoustic properties normative within some 
musical work. The wind’s blowing through the rocks, someone’s doodling on a 
piano, or an electronic organ’s going berserk, might produce a sound-sequence- 
occurrence which sounds just like a correct performance of ‘Greensleeves’. A 
performance of the work W is something more than an occurrence having all the 
acoustic properties normative within W." 


What we need to take into account is of course the performer's intentional 
profile: in order to perform a musical work, Wolterstorff explains, it is neces- 
sary that one aims at producing ‘a sound-sequence-occurrence such that... 
one tries to make the occurrence exemplify’ most of the properties corres- 
ponding to the normative properties of the work.” In section IV, I return to 
the importance of the intention to perform a particular work, and I propose 
an anti-Platonist employment of such a notion. 

The normative view defended by Wolterstorff makes it possible to account 
for our pre-theoretical intuitions regarding artistic creation, in a way which 
is consistent with Musical Platonism. The process of creation may be accom- 
modated within the Platonist framework by arguing that ‘the composer selects 
properties of sounds for the purpose of their serving as criteria for judging 
correctness of occurrence.’ Actually, Wolterstorff wavers between this 
account of creation and the intuitively unpalatable view that musical works 
are not created. ? The view that musical works are created 1s defended in detail 
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within the framework of Wolterstorff’s normative Platonism by James C. 
— Anderson.” Consider a kind K whose instances are properly formed only if 
they have some properties P,... P; for Anderson ‘there exists a distinct 
kind, K, defined in terms of the same set of properties (P, . . . P.) none of 
which are normative within K,’; he calls it the ‘descriptive kind’ corresponding 
to K.” Although the properties that make up kinds are Platonistically con- 
ceived as everlasing, artistic creation can be explained by noticing that 


. . . some norm-kinds are created by human beings from descriptive-kinds by the 
activity of stipulating that the properties of some descriptive-kind be treated as 


normative properties.” 


An interesting issue that arises in relation to the normative version of 
Musical Platonism presented here concerns the status of improvization. 
Wolterstorff explicitly derives as a consequence of his position the con- 
clusion that ‘to improvise is not to compose.” Peter Kivy summarizes 
Wolterstorft’s reasoning as grounded on the assumption that we cannot, when 
listening to an improvized piece, distinguish ‘what properties are requisite 
for a correct performance, and what merely requisite for a good one.”™ For 
example, 


if. . . the performer introduces ‘a bit of rubato’ into his improvisation, we have 
no way of knowing, prior to his preparation of an autograph, whether the rubato 
is “required for correctness of occurrence’, is merely a performance choice of the 
moment, or perhaps a recommendation, to be written into the score, for what 
the composer takes to be an optimal performance.” 


Notwithstanding Wolterstorff’s insistence that to improvize is not to com- 
pose, it appears that such a corollary is highly unpalatable in a vast variety of 
cases. Even Kivy, a wholehearted defender of Musical Platonism, prefers to 
try to block the derivation of such a conclusion, rather than to endorse it. I 
devote the remainder of this section to the discussion of Kivy’s suggestion. 
According to Kivy, it is possible to determine whether the rubato corre- 
sponds to a normative property of the work by appealing to traditional con- 
ventions regarding composition, interpretation, production of a score, etc. 
Suppose for example that, at least within the improvizer’s historical context, 
decisions concerning occasional slackening of the rhythm were usually left to 
the performer, then, Kivy concludes, ‘musical convention... would have 
dictated that ritard was an artifact of performance, and not a property of 
the work.’ Now, Kivy’s summary presents an epistemological question, which 
addresses the problem that ‘we have no way of knowing’ which property is 
normative within the work. Although Wolterstorff concluded his argument 
with the epistemologically flavoured tenet that ‘we cannot uniquely extract a 
work for a performance’, his line of reasoning insisted on an ontological 
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question, i.e. on the non-existence of the normative properties at issue (of 
course, not in the sense that those properties where ‘non-existing’, but in ~ 
the sense that they were not normative). Discussing the case of somebody’s 
improvizing a piece and later transcribing it, Wolterstorff states that “he did 
not compose it while improvising’ because 


. in all Likelihood he did not, during his improvisation, finish selecting that 
particular set of requirements for correctness to be found in his score. . . [and] 
he has not yet decided whether to select rubato at that pomt as required for 


correctness of occurrence.” 


The problem with an improvized piece consists for Wolterstorff not only in 
our inability to discriminate normative properties, but in an ontological fea- 
ture of the product which makes it unsuitable as a musical work: the result 
of the improvization is, figuratively speaking, a ‘gappy’ entity, which may 
become a work only when a decision is taken concerning the status of the 
rubato. 

However, it may be possible to rephrase Kivy’s suggestion in a way that 
is directly pertinent to the foregoing ontological point. We may think of the 
dictates of musical convention not as mere hints to the listener for determining 
the features of what has been composed, but also as constraints for the identity 
conditions of the product itself. One may then argue that musical conventions 
supply a set of ‘default settings’ concerning the status of certain features, so 
that for example no rubato may become a normative property of a work, 
unless the composer explicitly stated otherwise. Given that the improvizer 
did not (and perhaps could not) explicitly sanction that rubato as normative, 
it would then follow that the work composed by improvizing does not have 
that retard as one of its normative properties. 

It should be noticed that 2 Musical Platonist may appeal to the role of © 
‘musical conventions’ also in cases of composition produced not via improviz- 
ations, but by the inscription of a score. One may argue that, no matter what 
the composer explicitly selected as a requirement for correctness, her selection 
has no normative value in certain cases taken to be ‘musically irrelevant’. 
Thus, for example, a composer can create a work with certain properties 
concerning pitches as normative, but she cannot create a work in which the 
performer’s dress is part of the requirement for a correct performance. ‘This 
suggestion is indeed in need of considerable refinements and developments, 
but that may be a task for a Musical Platonist concerned to explain improviz- 
ation and composition within her explanatory framework. In my next section, 
I argue that such a framework is inadequate, since it yields a flawed picture 
of the relationship between composition and interpretation, and of the criteria 
of correctness for performances. 
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IV. THREE PROBLEMS POR MUSICAL PLATONISM 

- Let me summarise the results of the previous section. The version of Musical 
Platonism that has emerged through the discussion of the works of Wollheim, 
Wolterstorff, Anderson, and Kivy, may be presented as follows. 

(i) A composer chooses a set of properties as normative, i.e. as necessary 
for a sound-occurrence to be a correct performance of her work. She may do 
so by writing a score, by improvizing, by recording her performance of that 
piece, etc. Perhaps her activity is limited by the musical conventions operative 
in her time; conventions may also take care of elements which she did not 
explicitly select in the compositional process. 

(ii) A musical work is an abstract entity, which possesses the properties 
chosen by the composer as normative according to (i). A correct performance 
of a work is a performance that has the properties corresponding to the work’s 
normative properties. 

(in) A performance is a performance of a work W only if (a) for a sufficient 
number of W’s normative properties, the performance has the corresponding 
properties; (b) the performer intends her endeavour as a performance of W. 

In this section, I argue that this version of the Platomist account does not 
provide a picture which is consistent with important pre-theoretical intuitions 
concerning composition, interpretation, and performance. The picture of 
composition presented in (i) does not give an explanation for the essentiality 
of interpretation in performative arts like music; the notion of correct per- 
formance in (ii) is at odds with the historical mutability of the criteria for 
correct performances; finally, the account of the relationship between work 
and performance in (iii) 1s at best redundant, since the intentional component 
recognized in (iii-b) provides a sufficient condition for that relation. 

Consider a case in which a detailed score of a work has been produced 
and made available to performers. According to the picture of composition 
suggested in (i) the composer has directed her attention to the properties that 
she intends to be normative and that are conventionally available for such a 
role, and has communicated her intentions by producing a score and by rely- 
ing on traditional conventions and assumptions. For example, given a plaus- 
ible identification of the normative properties for a piece in ‘classical’ Western 
music, Franz Schubert allegedly provided as criteria for a correct performance 
of his Unfinished Symphony that it begins with a B pitch played in unison by 
instruments that conventionally fall under the labels of ‘cellos’ and ‘basses’, 
and that such a pitch is sustained for three beats at 2 tempo roughly between 
80 and 100 beats per minute. 

Notice, however, that, if we take the normative picture seriously, a com- 
poser with less generous dispositions towards performers of her work may 
have sanctioned a more precise metronomic indication, and may have required 
cellos of a particular make. Musical conventions may have neutralized the 
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composer’s whim that certain clothing be normative, but surely could not 
have tampered with her ability to dictate what timbre and tempo are essential 
to her work. Thus, on the Platonist model of composition and performance 
presented above, it is at best accidental that composers did not provide stricter 
and more precise descriptions of their creations, and that they decided instead 
to leave to performers wide freedom of choice. Indeed, some composers have 
complained of the hberty granted to performers, and have aimed at describing 
their work in the most detailed fashion. Stravinsky, for instance, was fascin- 
ated by the possibility of using recordings of his performances to “express his 
intentions with real exactitude’, and could not tolerate the indifference with 
which these means of communication were taken by interpreters: 


Is ıt not amazing that in our times, when a sure means which 1s accessible to all 
has been found of learning exactly how the author demands his work to be 
executed, there should still be those who will not take any notice of such means, 
but persist in inserting concoctions of their own vintage?” 


This picture of the relationship between composer and performer is ser- 
iously flawed, and it is insensitive to one of our most fundamental beliefs 
concerning music (and other arts involving performance): musical works are 
necessarily subject to interesting interpretations, and the performer’s activity 
cannot be reduced to filling the gaps left open by the composer’s lack of care 
for the details of her work.” It may be countered that, 1f we accept the import- 
ance of musical conventions in the way I have suggested on behalf of the 
Musical Platonist at the end of the previous section, these conventions may 
be taken as imputing a certain degree of vagueness to the composer, so that 
no matter how obsessed with details she may be, some musically interesting 
decision has to be left to the performer. It is, however, dubious that such 
conventions have been historically operative as constraints limiting the com- 
poser’s choice in all those cases which we intuitively leave to the performer’s 
decision. More importantly, even if this reply were correct, the existence of 
interesting options left to the performer would turn out to be the result of 
accidental customs, and it would always be at least possible that a musical 
work be carefully defined in its minutest significant details, so that little choice 
beyond that of her clothing would be left to the performer. It is, however, a 
fundamental tenet in our understanding of performing arts that a composition 
is essentially subject to interpretation. A picture of the relationship between a 
work and its performances which reduces the role of the performer to the 
choice of features disregarded by the composer as unimportant or convention- 
ally sanctioned as non-normative, misses a crucial characteristic of that 
relationship. 

Notice, moreover (and this brings me to the second attack against Musical 
Platonism as summarized at the beginning of this section), that the properties 
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affected by the performer’s decisions may be as important as the choice of a 
particular tempo or of a determinate rhythmic pattern. These properties per- 
tain for the Musical Platonist to the work’s normative properties, which 
allegedly define the set of correct performances of that work. Yet perform- 
ances differing from each other with respect to those properties have been 
recognized in different historical and cultural settings as correct performances 
of one and the same work. Our pre-theoretical decisions on what counts as a 
correct performance of a piece are based on transient aesthetical and cultural 
criteria, and do not appear to be constrained by an immutable set of prescrip- 
tions associated with an everlasting abstract entity. Notwithstanding perhaps 
the contrary opinion of a few extremists in the ‘authentic performance’ move- 
ment, we would not conclude that Bach’s work for keyboard has never been 
performed correctly in the last two centuries or so, even if we may now agree 
that a contemporary execution of that work on a modern piano is not only 
aesthetically inferior, but is also an incorrect performance of that work.” To 
the Platonist who objects that properties of instrumentation are not essential 
to a work’s identity, it can be pointed out that a certain laxity in the execution 
of some difficult rhythmic figures (for example, a seven-note group over a 3/ 
4 accompaniment), which would not be tolerated nowadays, is to be found 
in performances which were generally accepted as correct not too long ago. 
Standards of correctness shift according to the evolution of instrumental tech- 
niques and to the interpreters’ skills, and do not conform to the Platonist 
picture summarized in (ii) above. 

Consider finally the third tenet in my summary of Musical Platonism at the 
beginning of this section. According to it, it is necessary that a performance of 
a work W has at least ‘many’ of W’s normative properties. Wolterstorff, as 
we have seen, correctly recognizes that this condition is not sufficient, and that 
an appeal to the performer’s intentions is also necessary for the explanation of 
the work/performance relation. On the other hand, the thesis that a perform- 
ance of a work W must possess most of the properties corresponding to W’s 
normative properties is for the Platonist supported by the claim that, in a case 
in which a performance failed to possess many of the relevant properties, one 
would intuitively ‘not have succeeded in performing any work.’ No matter 
how sincere my intentions, the Platonist argues, my attempts to perform 
Brahms’ last Symphony on a French horn are doomed to failure. 

This reasoning is grounded on a view of intention according to which I can, 
for example, intend to play a symphony on a horn. After all, the Platonist 
might point out, what could be easier than forming an intention? And if 
intentions were sufficient, the Platonist concludes they anyone could perform 
any work whatsoever, under any condition, at any time.” This view of what 
counts as intending to do something is at best controversial. It is not at all clear 
that my blowing into the horn, together with my wish to produce a certain 
sound-occurrence, is an instance of an intention to perform Brahms’ last Sym- 
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phony. However, I need not ground my objection against Musical Platonism 
on a particular theory of intention. Although the Platonist reasoning is based 
on a conception of intention which I find unsatisfactory, I accept for the sake 
of argument any position on the matter one may wish to take. But even if 
we agree that the sheer intention to perform a certain work ıs not sufficient, 
it does not follow that the additional requirement must address the properties 
of the performance, and its degree of similarity with a correct performance 
of that work. In particular, why should a reasonable intention to perform a 
work W not be sufficient for the resulting sound-occurrence to count as a 
performance of We What is intuitively needed to form a reasonable intention 
to perform a piece includes, for example, the availability of a suitable instru- 
ment, a tolerable degree of musical competence, and the existence of a causal 
connection between the interpreter and the composer. This list of require- 
ments may well not be complete; what is important here is that even a more 
detailed description of what constitutes a reasonable intention to perform W 
need not address the extent to which the resulting sound-occurrence differs 
from a correct performance of W. Now, it is intuitively clear that the intention 
to perform W, in circumstances conforming to the requirements for a reason- 
able intention, 1s sufficient for the resulting sound-occurrence to count as a 
performance of W, no matter how unrecognizable the result may be to W’s 
composer and to listeners familiar with correct performances of W. Suppose 
that the performer sincerely intends to produce a performance of W, and that 
she can reasonably be expected to succeed in her endeavour, but that the 
resulting sound-occurrence dramatically differs from a correct performance of 
W. Were we in the audience, would we not lament an infelicitous performance 
of that work, rather than complain about an unrequested improvisation? 

Although the foregoing picture is still at 2 preliminary stage, it suggests the 
viability of a position which does not require that a performance of a work 
satisfies ‘most’ of the work’s alleged normative properties, and which takes 
the performer’s (reasonable) intentions to perform that work as sufficient. If 
this is correct, then the notion of normative properties 1s not only improperly 
employed by Musical Platonism ın the attempt of determining the correct per- 
formances of W, but it is also idle as an explanation of what counts as a 
performance of W. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I have presented and discussed different versions of Musical 
Platonism. According to Musical Platonism, a musical work is an abstract 
entity, whose properties determine the class of performances of that work and 
the subclass of its correct performances. I have argued that these positions are 
inconsistent with some of our pre-theoretic intuitions concerning music, in 
‘particular with the essentiality of interpretation and with the historical charac- 
ter of criteria for correct performances. In the concluding paragraphs, I have 
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suggested that the reasonable intention to perform a work may provide a 
sufficient condition for the relationship between the performance and that 
work, and that the Platonist’s appeal to the work’s alleged normative proper- 


ties is not necessary. 


Stefano Predelli, Department of Philosophy, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY, ALLEGORY, AND 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF SELF 


David Herman 


RECENT THEORIES of autobiography have stressed the fictiveness of discourse 
that purports to describe (the history of) a self. A broadly constructivist view 
underwrites such theories: autobiographies are not bare chronicles of fact, but 
the artful manipulation of details and events that acquire the status of facts 
during the construction of a particular persona as a self. Yet a constructivist 
interpretation of autobiographical discourse does not of itself commit us to 
reading autobiographies as we would read fictions. Rather than collapsing 
autobiography and fiction, I want to make a case here for reading autobio- 
graphies as allegories of selves, as representations of how a self should function 
in a given set of circumstances. After a brief synopsis of recent thinking about 
autobiography, I shall discuss two Irish autobiographies— William Butler 
Yeats’ and Maud Gonne MacBride’s—that may help us to rethink the relations 
between allegorical and autobiographical discourse in general. 

To anticipate: Yeats’ Autobiography and Gonne’s A Servant of the Queen 
suggest how allegory marks not the intrusion of the fictive into the domain 
of fact, not the contamination of the (self-) descriptive by the imaginary, but 
rather a more or less important ingredient of every autobiographical account. 
To say that autobiographical discourse merely constructs a self—to claim that 
autobiographies portray discrete events and fluctuating attributes as moments 
of a composite self—is to make a statement that is true, but only trivially so. 
I would urge that, at this point in our thinking about things like identities, 
cultures and stories, we should simply concede that all identities are but par- 
ticular constructions of a self, serving particular descriptive functions in par- 
ticular cultural contexts. We should then go on to address what I believe to 
be more interesting and fruitful questions in this connection: What is it about 
this or that mode of self-construction that makes for a more effective, a more 
persuasive—i.e. a better—way of doing autobiography in this or that context 
of description? Can we think of some selves as ideal or exemplary construc- 
tions in 2 given cultural context, other selves as constructions that might best 
be forgotten, or at least reimagined, in those same contexts? 

Through comparison of what I shall characterize below as Yeats’ and 
Gonne’s axioms of allegory—i.e. their basic assumptions about what a self 
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should be, and the ways in which these assumptions govern their very differ- 
ent self-descriptions—we can outline how the two authors construct selves as 
schemes or plans for an ideal Irish identity. Both Yeats and Gonne model 
selves designed to withstand any number of destructive influences acting on 
Irish men and women earlier this century; the authors do not just construct 
selves, but construct particular models for what a self should be and do, given 
the specific circumstances of the Irish. More generally, although the infinite 
diversity of descriptive contexts prevents us from ever pronouncing ex cathedra 
what counts as the best way of telling the story of one’s life, nonetheless, 
study of autobiography and allegory in Yeats and Gonne suggests that there 
are better and worse ways of describing who we are, and that further research 
on autobiographical discourse would do well to focus on the fundamentally 
pragmatic requirements—the appropriateness conditions, as it were—for our 
various modes of self-description. 

In this paper, then, the term ‘allegory’ will have a narrower scope than both 
the term ‘construction’ and the term ‘fiction’. In autobiographical contexts, 
an allegory is a specific kind of self-construction; it is the construction of a 
self chosen over other selves and in response to conditions and constraints 
that those other (possible) selves would be incapable, or less capable, of negoti- 
ating. Thus, autobiographies allegorize selves by constructing personae of a 
broadly symbolic import. Such personae symbolize strategies for self-construction; 
i.e. the point of autobiography is to make us re-evaluate the possibilities and 
lmits of strategies for creating a self, given certain initial conditions 
(sociohistorical contexts, political forces, etc.). By contrast, in first-person 
fictions, for example, constraints on self-construction are visibly relaxed. Fic- 
tional personae encode a wider gamut of possible selves, many of which are 
interesting precisely because of their distance from any self we might be 
inclined to call actual or actualizable.? Whereas autobiographies allegorize 
selves, and compel us to re-evaluate strategies for the construction of an 
optimally functional self, fictions typically multiply ways in which selves 
might possibly be conceived to function. Autobiographies enrich the corpus 
of exemplary selves; fictions constitute a corpus of possible identities.° 


APPROACHES TO AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

There was 2 time, deep in the prehistory of postmodernism, when people 
believed in 2 mysterious and well-nigh ineffable idea called ‘literariness’. The 
Russian Formalists, Prague Structuralists and others of their superannuated 
ilk sought to specify the necessary and sufficient conditions for literature—to 
isolate what makes literature literature, what distinguishes ıt from mere writ- 
ten documents like train schedules, geology textbooks and dry academic 
articles. At one point it seemed that the notion of functional dominance—in 
particular, the relative dominance of the poetic function of language over its 
other possible functions—might figure forth the grail of the literary. But 
then, through a Copernican revolution engendered by theorists from various 
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apostate sects, people began to see ‘the literary’ not as a property or function 
attaching to a restricted set of privileged texts, but rather as a network of 
features—metaphoricity, plurisignificance, intertextuality and the like— 
encompassing in principle every instance of written and spoken discourse. 
The old formalisms and functionalisms started to die out. Literariness, by 
now, was no longer one linguistic function among others, but rather 2 way 
of talking about the nature of language and communication themselves. Mean- 
while, people had come to expect that by searching out the covert literariness 
and fictiveness of avowedly non-literary and fact-finding discourses— philo- 
sophical, anthropological, historical—they could go on to redescribe, in theor- 
etically productive ways, the operations and effects of the discourses in ques- 
tion. A new literary theology, pantextual in orientation, had taken hold. 

The foregoing parable may figure forth, in turn, some reasons for the rapid 
growth of interest ın autobiographical discourse in recent years, an interest 
spawned by such works as Elizabeth Bruss’s Autobiographical Acts and the 
collection on Autobiography edited by James Olney in 1980.‘ After all, autobio- 
graphy shares with history the reliance on statements that purport to be fac- 
tual, not fictional; with (post-Cartesian) philosophy, the presupposition that, 
as Richard White puts it, ‘the self has become a problem to itself’; and with 
anthropology, the search for models ‘whose complexity’, as Shari Benstock 
writes, ‘could encompass the richness of diversity of our cultures, including 
in their dizzying sophistication places for racial or ethnic “‘otherness”’, for 
marginal voices, for le grain de la voix of gender’.* Yet like these other dis- 
courses, autobiography, through its emplotment of events into the story of a 
life, its willful structuring of a coherent self that endures over time, its dramat- 
ization of conflicts born of multiple subcultures, also betrays forms and tech- 
niques that smack of the literary, the fictional, the allegorical. 

Thus, for Paul John Eakins, whereas ‘autobiography was [once] ranged 
along with biography and history as one of the artless literatures of fact’, in 
the last twenty years, the pervasive initiative has been to establish autobio- 
graphy as an imaginative art, with special emphasis on its fictions’, this ‘shift 
in perspective from fact to fiction’ having been aided and abetted by what 
Eakins specifies as ‘the poststructuralist critique of the concept of the self. . . 
and of the referential possibilities of language’.® Or, as Sidonie Smith puts it, 


Purporting to reflect upon or recreate the past through the processes of memory, 
autobiography is always, multiply, storytelling: memory leaves only a trace of an 
earlier experience that we adjust into story; experience itself is mediated by the 
ways we describe and interpret it to others and ourselves; cultural tropes and 
metaphors which structure autobiographical narrative are themselves fictive; and 
narrative is driven by its own fictive conventions about beginnings, middles, and 
ends.’ 


It seems that autobiography, despite or rather because of its participation in 
a host of what Lyotard would characterize as specifically cognitive ‘phrase 
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regimens’,® resorts all the while, and willy-nilly, to the phrasing and structure 
of fictional narratives. By the same token—and here lies, perhaps, the aura it 
exerts over latter-day academics—autobiography starts to figure as a privil- 
eged example of the irreducibility of the literary; it comes to stand for the 
fabulation at the heart of every factual report. In trying to tell my story as 
accurately and as comprehensively as possible, do I not all the more bespeak 
fiction’s force, confusing the substantive with the stylish, the descriptive with 
the dramatic, the content with the form? Would I not do well to craft the tale 
of myself by adverting outright, at every juncture, to the fiction that I am? 
And does not the genre of autobiography begin to allegorize, in this context, 
what we might call posthumanist humanity at large, in constant quest of 
(self)-knowledge, beset by delusions it takes for certainties, haunted by charac- 
ters and personae it takes for full-blown identities? 

I should like to begin framing some answers to these difficult questions by 
invoking, at long last, Yeats and Gonne. It is not just that, by thematizing the 
very notions of mask and image, Yeats’ Autobiography, like Nietzsche’s parody 
of a self in Ecce Homo, anticipates current issues in the study of autobiography. 
Beyond this, examination of the narrative forms and techniques adopted by both 
Yeats and Gonne may provide a helpfully heterodox account of autobiograph- 
ical discourse. In particular, to say that autobiography always and everywhere 
manifests the ongoing construction of a self is not to address what I take to be 
the really crucial issue in this connection: the issue, namely, of whether there are 
better and worse allegories of who we are, more and less generative modes of 
self-construction, and what autobiography has to tell us about that. 


YEATS AND GONNE: TWO AXIOMS POR ALLEGORY 


Note that ın both Yeats and Gonne we find a peculiar subspecies of what 
might be termed the modernist paradox of mythic topicality. In parallel with 
modernist texts like Ulysses and The Waste Land, which ground everyday 
events in the framework of Homeric and Christian myth, for example, in the 
Autobiography spiritualist and theosophical lore shapes Yeats’ account of his 
participation in the Irish Literary Revival.’ In A Servant of the Queen, likewise, 
recourse to native Irish myths and legends (Cathleen ni Houlihan, the woman 
of the Sidhe”) periodically underwrites Gonne’s treatment of Ireland’s struggle 
for independence from England and of her own role within that struggle. But 
how do we set about characterizing the effects of such allegoncal technique 
in a putatively factual genre of discourse like autobiography? What tensions 
and displacements can we identify in Yeats’ and Gonne’s attempts to found 
the emergent category of Irishness—to establish a discrete cultural and political 
identity for contemporary Irish men and women—by appeal to the supra- or 
transhistorical domain of myth? 

In this connection we need a more detailed analysis of the narrative opera- 
tions yielding, in Yeats and Gonne, what prove to be quite different allegories 
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of self. According to classical accounts of allegory—for example, the one 
offered by Northrop Frye—‘[w]e have [allegory] when the events of a narrat- 
ive obviously and continuously refer to another simultaneous structure of 
events or ideas, whether historical events, moral or philosophical ideas, or 
natural phenomena’."’ But significantly, in Yeats and Gonne the process of 
self-narration requires telling a story, too, about what makes for a good alle- 
gory; self-description is, invariably, also a justification for describing ourselves 
in this or that way, against this or that backdrop of concepts, beliefs, and 
narratives. 

Yeats himself points up the necessity of avoiding bad allegories, and sug- 
gests some criteria for good ones, in his critique of the nineteenth-century 
Young Ireland movement, whose members included Thomas Davis, John 
Mitchell and others. For Young Ireland, as Yeats puts it, ‘[a]ll the past had 
been turned into a melodrama with Ireland for blameless hero and poet; novel- 
ist and historian had but one object, that we should hiss the villain, and only 
a minority doubted that the greater the talent the greater the hiss; (A 138). By 
implication, and conversely, we can expect that any good allegory—including 
Yeats’ self-allegorization—will reject clear-cut heroes and villains in favour of 
morally complex and ambiguous characters, figuring in a multiplicity of roles 
and regularly changing their minds. We can expect that the better brand of 
allegory will feature not just selves but also anti-selves, heroes become villains, 
villains become heroes—in short, identities that dialectically recuperate what 
would prima facie seem most alien and adventitious to them.” 

Extrapolating, we can say that for Yeats a good allegory is a counteragent 
to fragmentation, personal, cultural and political; a good allegory links, uni- 
fies, and imposes coherence where before we may have seen only a heap of 
unrelated items, a collection of personae. In the Autobiography itself, the con- 
cept of the fragment is at once a privileged theme and an instrument of 
critique.” Yeats describes how at one point ‘[a] conviction that the world was 
now but a bundle of fragments possessed me without ceasing’ (A 128). He 
also decries the ‘individualistic anarchy’ (A 375) bred by contemporary civil- 
ization, and laments that ‘our civilization [in Ireland], its elements multiplying 
by division like certain low forms of life, was all-powerful’ (A 131). In turn, 
Yeats criticizes the fragmentary character of modern thought and action gener- 
ally: ‘[o]ur own acts are isolated and one act does not buy absolution for 
another. They are always present before a strangely abstract judgment. We 
are never a unity, a personality to ourselves’ (A 340). 

Notice that in the passage just quoted Yeats not only thematizes the very 
notion of a self, but also outlines protocols for self-description: the suggestion 
is that a self, like a nation or a culture, just is an allegory projecting isolated 
fragments into a dialectical totality. Thus, the persona(e) that Yeats constructs 
for himself in his Autobiography —the identities that figure his character, in both 
senses of that term — ground themselves in a matrix of experiential fragments 
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narrativized through allegory into a whole, a life. We have for example the 
very first sentence of the Autobiography: ‘My first memories are fragmentary 
and isolated and contemporaneous, as though one remembered some first 
moments of the Seven Days. It seems as if time had not yet been created, for 
all thoughts connected with emotion and place are without sequence’ (A 1). 
Here Yeats explicitly invokes a biblical allegory —the allegory of creation con- 
tained of course in Genesis—in attempts to order his own early disjointed 
memories into a definite beginning. He both allegorizes himself and signals 
the power of allegory, as a genre, to make sense of otherwise inchoate origins. 
But more than this, Yeats the poet everywhere allegorizes his identity just by 
making of himself a being whose raison d’étre is to allegorize—to reframe his 
experiences as part of something larger than himself. As Yeats puts it, ‘I am 
certain that there was something in myself compelling me to attempt creation 
of an art separate from everything heterogeneous and casual, from all character 
and circumstances’ (A 215). 

On a larger scale, although Yeats acknowledges that ‘the dream of my early 
manhood, that a modern nation can return to Unity of Culture, is false’ (A 
196),'4 he nonetheless suggests that national like personal identities can be 
figured via allegories that interrelate, bind and unify. To cite one of Yeats’ 
own national allegories: 


A man walked, as it were, and yet one could never say which was man and which 
was shadow, or how many shadows that he cast. Was not a nation, as distin- 
guished from a crowd of chance comers, bound together by this interchange 
among streams or shadows; that Unity of Image, which I sought in national 
literature, being but an onginating symbol. (A 176.) 


If in this context we recall Gonne’s own diagnosis of the Insh situation— 
‘England rules Ireland by fomenting divisions and then bases her propaganda 
on these divisions, as proof that Irish people are too quarrelsome to govern 
themselves...’ (SQ 171)”— we start to see why Yeats adopts the axiom of 
unity, as it were, for his allegories of a specifically Irish identity. The ant-self, 
arguably, is the last refuge of coherence under conditions of factionalism and 
divisiveness at large. 

In Gonne, however, a different allegorical axiom yields different descrip- 
tions of both personal and national identity. We may call Gonne’s the axiom 
of singularity. For Gonne a good allegory is a catalyst for particularization; it 
distinguishes, foregrounds, and makes exceptional. If in Yeats a good allegory 
produces unity, in Gonne a good allegory produces uniqueness. An Insh 
identity, after all, is not a British identity; an Irish woman’s identity 1s not an 
Irish man’s; the Irish must decide which Queen, Victoria or Cathleen ni Houli- 
han, to serve. Like Yeats, however, just by telling the story of herself, Gonne 
in effect frames arguments for the idea of allegory that structures and generates 
her account. 
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Whereas Yeats begins with a biblically overdetermined allegory of creation, 
Gonne frames the story of her life by means of a more explicitly national or 
rather nationalistic allegory: 


I saw a tall, beauoful woman with dark hair blown on the wind and I knew it 
was Cathleen ni Houlihan. She was crossing the bog towards the hills, spmngmg 
from stone to stone over the treacherous surface ... I heard a voice say: “You 
are one of the little stones on which the feet of the Queen have rested on her way 
to Freedom.’ (SQ vu; cf. 174.) 


Here—whereas Yeats had figured the Irish nation as a continuous stream of 
indefinitely many shadows, into which he and others flow as tributaries — 
Gonne by contrast figures herself as one of a select series of particularized 
monads, bounded, self-subsistent, independently functional, arranged not in 
an atemporal matrix but in a defimite causal sequence." Indeed, for Gonne 
separateness does not signify cultural and personal dissolution, bur rather just 
the possibility of performing powerfully emblematic actions, as when Gonne 
distinguishes herself from and thereby rescues—singlehandedly—a frightened 
crowd during the Irish Civil War: 


I heard an order given and the front line of [Free State] soldiers knelt down with 
rifles ready—some of the young soldiers were white and trembling. I got up'on 
the parapet of the railing and smiled contempt at the officer. . . We gazed at each 
other a full minute. The order to fire was not given. (SQ 15.) 


More generally, Gonne’s account unfolds as an ongoing justification for 
allegories of the singular self, of the self as singular. As A Servant of the Queen 
suggests, such allegories are necessary if we are to address aspects of the Irish 
experience backgrounds in Yeats’ Autobiography, for example. Whereas Yeats 
allegorizes himself in opposition to bad melodramas about Ireland as hero, 
the rest of the world as villain, Gonne on the contrary allegonzes herself 
in opposition to the stereotypical stage Irishman, from whom the very possi- 
bilities of heroism and therefore villainy have been extirpated. Gonne so 
constructs herself as to appear, in her words, the exact ‘antithesis’ of the 
grotesque buffoon with his pig and shillelah whom England’s centuries-old 
propaganda, too often helped by the Irish themselves, had set up as an Irish 
prototype’ (SQ 197).'? Yet Gonne’s emphasis on the singularity of self finds 
expression not merely in the motif of personal heroism (cf. SQ 58, 71, 241ff.), 
but also in what Gonne describes as her own peculiar, not to say mystical, 
ability to commune with animals as opposed to people (SQ 14, 38-39); in her 
critique of those who waste revolutionary energies in nostalgic pursuit of their 
Irish roots, their geneaological precedents, their family connections, versus 
acting as individuals, here and now, to change the current situation in Ireland 
(SQ 166, 173); and in her suggestion that Ireland’s ‘national soul’, its opera- 
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tions now randomized across nameless and numberless identities, ‘may incarn- 
ate itself temporarily in individuals from any class, for the spirit blowest where 
it listeth’ (SQ 217). 

But Gonne’s situation as an Irish woman further overdetermines her use of 
the axiom of singularity. Gonne in fact records a struggle waged on two 
fronts: on the one hand, against Britain’s co-opting of Ireland and Irish culture; 
on the other hand, against the repressive and exclusionary attitudes of her 
male compatriots and the institutions they engender. So that, when Gonne 
everywhere encounters the view that all (Irish) women are unfit to participate 
in the fight for independence; when, early on in her career, Gonne finds that 
the Land League has suppressed the Ladies’ Land League (SQ 91); when she 
finds out that the National League, too, has excluded women (SQ 97); when, 
having attended a meeting of the pro-Insh organization in Pans, Le Saint 
Patrice, Gonne observes that ‘[t]he care these gentlemen took of their ladies 
equalled that of the old Turk [with his harem] on the boat to Constantinople’ 
(SQ 167); and when she detects ın the Irish Republican Brotherhood an ‘invet- 
erate’ ‘distrust of women’, even though as Gonne says ‘you would find that 
women are better realists than men and quite as capable of guarding secrets’ 
(SQ 314-15); we start to see why Gonne would allegorize herself as pre- 
eminently singular, figuring herself as one particular woman whose life and 
adventures give the lie to any number of unfounded claims about women in 
general. Yeats fought against the fragmentation of his culture; Gonne fights 
against the homogenization of her gender. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AS ALLEGORY 


My larger point, however, is that talking about the constructedness of selves 
does not suffice to capture the differences between Yeats’ and Gonne’s 
accounts. We must in addition work toward an understanding of what com- 
pels Yeats to construct himself as dialectically unified, Gonne as heroically 
singular, and of the mechanisms by which they achieve their respective alle- 
gories of self. We must begin to recognize, in other words, that the notion 
‘selfconstruction’ is just too general, too vague, to be of much use in this 
connection. It has as its extension a welter of amoms for allegory, not an 
explanation of autobiography. Self-construction is where we begin, not end. 

But how then do we go about characterizing, in a more nuanced way, 
the allegorical structures and effects of our self-descriptions? No description, 
arguably, operates in an allegorical vacuum; I cannot describe anything with- 
out thereby situating my account vis-d-vis other, more or less pertinent, 
accounts. But the special significance of autobiography as a genre—and here 
I find myself at odds with theoretical orthodoxy—is that whereas autobio-— 
graphy may span indefinitely many ways of constructing a self, it also signals 
the conditions, the limits, under which any particular (self-)description neces- 
sarily operates. 
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Admittedly, in autobiography we find as many axioms of allegory as there 

- are lives to be lived and told; there is no single criterion for discerning a good 
or a bad allegory of how one becomes what one is. Rather, the rules and 
requirements for self-description must be indexed, in every case, to the par- 
ticular context from which the description derives. But such considerations do 
not warrant the further inference that every sort of self-description is equally 
possible, let alone equally important or interesting, 1n every context. We saw 
that the lives Yeats and Gonne fashioned for themselves presuppose other 
stones—about Inshness, about women—in response to which Yeats and 
Gonne construct themselves as notable counterexamples. More generally, 
every identity emerges in the interstices of the presuppositions it rejects. A 
self just is a patchwork of affirmations and negations, a set of arguments about 
what one should and should not be, opposed to other, more or less conflicting 
arguments about one’s identity. The point is not that Gonne’s self-descriptions 
are better than Yeats’, or vice versa; the point is, rather, that both Yeats and 
Gonne operate under the assumption that, given the prejudices they wish to 
dispel, the claims they wish to refute,. certain self-descriptions are better than 


others. '® 


David Herman, Department of English, Purdue University, W. Lafayette, IN 47907- 
1356, USA 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUS SPECTATOR 
M.G. Benton 


THE VIEWER’S STANCE 


PLAY WITH prepositions is the resort of those who would describe what hap- 
pens between viewer and painting. Looking at, looking in, looking into, 
secing-as, secing-in, are all familiar phrases in the titles and texts of recent 
theorists. Prepositions, as they are generically designed to do, situate the 
viewer somewhere in relation to the object of attention. Moreover, the term 
‘viewer’ does not grant the onlooker a natural persona: it may be modified 
by ‘implied’ or, more notably, transmuted into the ‘beholder or the ‘spec- 
tator”. Both terms colour the position, the one with a suggestion of reverence, 
the other with the sense of looking on at ordinary events. Thus, whatever the 
preferred vocabulary for viewing paintings, the basic concept of stance is 
rendered elusive and obscured by accretions of meaning from other areas of 
experience. Despite the variety of terms in current use, this paper neither 
insists upon a single epithet nor invents a new coinage of its own: the term 
‘viewer’ is regarded as having the most general and least encumbered meaning 
(corresponding to ‘reader’ in literature), whereas ‘spectator’ is used to indicate 
a particular role that the viewer takes on. Spectator theory has been a recurring 
source of explanation, in both verbal and visual arts, for questions of how we 
read and how we view, from the early psychologically oriented work of D. W. 
Harding’ to Kendall Walton’s* recent studies in philosophical aesthetics. This 
paper confines itself to the visual and draws upon the work both of theorists 
such as Gombrich, who approach such questions from the standpoint of the 
psychology of perception, and those like Walton who regard a work of art as 
an invitation to an act of make-believe with ‘the picture as a prop in a visual 
game’.* In particular the paper seeks to clarify the notion of viewer stance and 
to explore aspects of visual understanding that follow from it. Viewer stance 
is a problematic idea since it not only describes a position adopted in relation 
to a picture but it also implies creative engagement with the picture. Initially, 
however, we need to establish the viewer in situ before the painting and to 
consider the experience that he or she is offered. 

Diané Collinson puts herself engagingly into the spectator role and invents 
2 typical thought-track as a way of disentangling the elements that go to make 
up the aesthetic experience of viewing paintings. She concludes: 
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Perhaps aesthetic experience is even better typified by the gaps between ‘the ordin- 
ary spectator’s’ phrases; by the wordless moments when the spectator is poised 
in the act simply of apprehending the painting rather than when remarking on it. 
Indeed, if we think back to the remark ‘Ah, that sunlit field’, it is the ‘Ah’ more 
than ‘that sunlit field’ that reveals the sensuous immediacy of the aesthetic 
moment. For it is not an experience in which we formulate an intellectual judge- 
ment to the effect that a vision of a sunlit field has been wondrously pid eae 

Rather, we experience the vision for ourselves; we are admitted to the painter’s 
point of view. It is a distinguishing mark of aesthetic experience that it 1s one of 
participating in, or inhabiting, the world of the picture. Most of tHe comments 
or remarks indicative of the experience are retrospective ın that they are about it 
rather than part of it.® 


This account focuses us upon ‘the sensuous immediacy of the aesthetic 
moment’, upon the spectator as an ‘insider’, lost in a painting (as ın a book) 
in the sense of becoming absorbed for a time in the ‘world’ that ıs to be 
explored. But absorption is a variable quality of attention, not a stable state; 
the viewer can only recognize it by being self-consciously aware of its oppos- 
ite—of standing back in relative detachment, maybe to analyse and comment. 
Just what happens in these moments of viewing is the puzzle. Formulations 
vary (see Figure 1) but the essential dualism between an aspect of aesthetic 
response located in the primary world we all share (the materiality of the 
painting) complemented by an aspect located in the secondary world of indi- 
vidual imagination (the artistic illusion) ıs common to all such accounts. The 
relationship between the two elements remains debatable in respect of their 
importance, precedence or simultaneity; what is less contentious is that the 
problem only exists because we are aware of two aspects of our viewing. We 
are defined, when standing before a painting, as self-conscious spectators. 

By describing such perceptual activity as self-conscious I do not imply the 
modern meaning of being unduly aware of oneself as an object of attention, 
but rather the original sense of ‘having consciousness of one’s identity, actions, 
sensations ... [of being] reflectively aware ... of action, thought, etc.’ 
(Oxford Universal Dictionary), The former describes an aspect of social beha- 
viour; the latter constitutes an element of self-knowledge. This reflexive self- 
consciousness is a useful concept ın holding together the variety of descriptions 
and diverse terms that critics have employed in their attempts to capture what 
happens when we engage with a work of art, for it focuses both upon the 
object of contemplation and upon the subjective reaction. The self-conscious 
look entails a contraplex process. It cannot look outward at a painting without 
an accompanying sense of the response evoked within; it cannot look inward 
without the awareness of the object out there as its catalyst. 

Armed with this notion of reflexive self-consciousness, my particular pur- 
poses are to examine some of the main positions that have been adopted on 
the inherent dualism of aesthetic response through a scrutiny of their preferred 
vocabulary and definitions; and to reconsider the concept of ‘aesthetic dis- 
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tance” as a continuum, to explain how the mind does two things at once 
during the process of viewing. These considerations lead to a critical appraisal 
of Wollheim’s notion of ‘the spectator in the picture’ and to a discussion of 
the viewer’s awareness of occupying a pre-fabricated narrative stance as the 
principal way in which he or she is implicated in this dualistic activity. 


(UN)DIVIDED ATTENTION 


In the course of 2 well-known discussion of whether we can ‘attend twice at 
once’, Ryle comments: 


The fact that we speak of undivided attention suggests that the division of attention 
is a possibility, though some people would describe the division of attention as a 
rapid to-and-fro switch of attention rather than as a synchronous distribution 


of 1t.° 


Subsequent debates of this dualism in the visual arts have reflected both 
descriptions. Indeed, Wollheim’ has acknowledged that he has adopted both 
positions at different times. For clarity’s sake, the three main contributions to 
the debate—those of Gombrich (1960), Wollheim (1987), and Podro (1991) — 
can be presented in tabular form (Figure 1), together with those of two 
others — Clark (1960) and Koestler (1964) —whose comments help to illumin- 
ate the point in the context of their writings on other issues. All the termino- 
logy is direct quotation. "° 


CONCEPT MEDIUM VIRTUAL 
SUBJECT 

CLARK | transformation salad of brush Hlusion 

strokes 
KOESTLER bisoctafion medium motif 
GOMBRICH guided projection mosaic of strokes [lusion 

and dabe on the 

canvas 
WOLLHEIM twofoldness marked surface depicted subject 
PODRO desegno materiel represented 

procedure subject 


Fig. 1. The vocabulary of visual perception 


The five concepts vary in their degree of technicality but all are attempts to 
explain the experience of viewing representational painting within the general 
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framework of the psychology of perception. They focus upon ‘the aesthetic 
moment’ —or, maybe, a series of such moments, as will be suggested pres- 
ently— when the spectator’s self-conscious evocation of the painting consists 
of a double vision of the virtual subject and of the medium in which it is 
portrayed. Articulating the experience of this double vision labours under a 
double handicap. As Clark'’ comments: ‘. . . quite apart from the shortcom- 
ings of perception, there is the difficulty of turning visual experience into 
language.’ Yet, it was his account of his attempts to ‘stalk’ Velasquez’s Las 
Meninas that initiated the renewed debate. He described his experiments in 
trying to discover how the illusion was effected as follows: 


I would start from as far away as I could, when the illusion was complete, and 
come gradually nearer, until suddenly what had been a hand, and a ribbon, and 
a piece of velvet, dissolved into a salad of brushstrokes. I thought I might learn 
something if I could catch the moment at which this transformation took place, 
but it proved to be as elusive as the moment between waking and sleeping 7 


Clark’s final remark suggests that in looking for a single moment we may be 
seeking the wrong solution; what in fact he describes is a transformational 
process—a senes of moments during which the emphases of our perception 
change. Nonetheless, this has not deterred others from trying to pin-point 
this phenomenon. 

Koestler’s® theory of bisociation is one that seeks to account for all creative 
activity. It distinguishes between the single-minded routine skills of everyday 
thinking, and creative thinking which is described as ‘a double-minded, trans- 
itory state of unstable equilibrium where the balance of both emotion and 
thought is disturbed.’ When he comes to discuss painting’, Koestler’s dualism 
is conveyed through the terms ‘medium’ and ‘motif’. He reminds us of the 
familiar point that ‘the impact (of a painting) does not take place on the canvas, 
but in the artist’s mind, and in the beholder’s mind.’ Because of the ‘limitations 
of the medium’ and ‘the prejudices of vision’ the painter is forced to cheat 
and the viewer is forced into complicity: 


The way he (the painter) cheats, the tricks he uses, are partly determined by the 
requirements of the medium itself—he must think ‘in terms of’ stone, wood, 
pigment, or gouache—but mainly by the idiosyncracies of his vision: the codes 
which govern the matnces of his percepton Whether Manet’s impression of The 
Races of Longchamp looks more ‘life-like’ than Frith’s academically meticulous 
Derby Day depends entirely on the beholder’s spectacles. An artist can copy in 
plaster, up to a point, a Roman copy of a Greek bronze head; he cannot ‘copy’ 
on canvas a running horse. He can only create an appearance which, seen in a 
certain ight, at a certain distance, in a certain mood, will suddenly acquire a life 
of its own. It is not a copy, but a metaphor. The horse was not a model, but a motif 
for his creation—in the sense in which a landscape painter looks for a romantic or 
pastoral motif * 
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Koestler is not as explicit about the operation of the split-mindedness of 
medium and motif in painting as he had been earlier when discussing verbal 
creation. There he affirms that artistic illusion is ‘the simultaneous presence 
and interaction in the mind of two universes, one real, one imaginary.”"* He 
conceives of the aesthetic experience as ‘depending on that delicate balance 
arising from the presence of both matrices in the mind; on perceiving the hero 
as Laurence Olivier and Prince Hamlet of Denmark at one and the same time; 
on the lightning oscillations of attention from one to the other. . .""” Where 
painting 1s concerned he places less emphasis upon simultaneity and more 
upon the viewer’s awareness of artistic convention” and what he refers to at 
one point as ‘the various bisociative, or bi-focal, processes’? of looking at 
paintings. Bi-focalism, in fact, is a useful term in that it suggests both a near 
focus and a more distant one in combination, and the necessary and rapid 
movement between the two. 

Gombrich’s concept of ‘guided projection’ as a means of explaining the 
viewer's perceptual process takes Clark’s transformation further by stressing 
the virtuality of the image in a way that is consistent with the bi-focalism 
suggested by Koestler. For Gombrich has continued to maintain that it is 
literally inconceivable for the viewer to focus at the same time both upon the 
illusion and the ‘strokes and dabs on the canvas’ that produce it. If visual 
perception entails experiencing the virtual presence of the image while the 
material painting remains on the gallery wall, how can one’s attention to both 
be anything but divided? Simultaneity between the scene seen and the actual 
surface is a psychological impossibility. Here is how Gombrich, speaking of 
impressionist painting, describes what happens to the viewer:” 


.. . the beholder must mobilize his memory of the visible world and project ıt 
into the mosaic of strokes and dabs on the canvas before him. It is here, therefore, 
that the principle of guided projection reaches its climax. The image, it might be 
said, has no firm anchorage left on the canvas... it is only ‘conjured up’ ın our 
minds. The willing beholder responds to the artist’s suggestion because he enjoys 
the transformation that occurs in front of his eyes.... The artist gives the 
bebolder increasingly ‘more to do’, he draws him into the magic arcle of creation 
and allows him to experience something of the thrill of ‘making’... 


There is a lot of action here: mobilization, projection, transformation, ‘more 
to do’, ‘making’—the viewer’s perceptual activity loosens an image from the 
canvas and fastens it in imagination. Both exist simultaneously in their separate 
states for the duration of the viewing, but we cannot attend to both simultan- 
cously. We switch between the two, yet each needs the other for the aesthetic 
experience to be sustained. Mobility between the ‘conceptual image’ and the 
actual picture is the key: the image requires constant feeding from the canvas; 
the canvas requires the viewer’s continuous effort of attention if it is to be 
more than an object on a gallery wall. 
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Gombrich has not helped his argument against simultaneity and for alter- 
nating attention by basing his case on the well-known figure-ground reversals. 
It is one thing to switch between the duck and the rabbit in a composite image 
drawn in pencil and reproduced on the printed page, and quite another to 
switch between the scene and the surface of a painting in a gallery. Gombrich’s 
main opponent in this argument ıs Wollheim? who insists upon the unitary 
nature of ‘twofoldness’ as being fundamental to visual competence: surface 
and scene are essentially part of the same phenomenon of aesthetic viewing. 
Yet, while it is easy to counter Gombrich’s reliance upon figure-ground 
reversals because they comprise two homogeneous images, rather than the 
heterogeneity of surface and scene, it is unconvincing in the light of common 
experience to wrap up both aspects in a single enclosing concept which ignores 
the mobility of imaginative participation and the variability of attention that 
the viewer customarily exhibits before a work of art. 

Wollheim is explicit that this foundational concept of ‘seeing-in’ is a ‘distinct 
kind of perception’, suggesting that it is biologically grounded and that young 
children use it in their learning about the world.” To see-in is to have a 
dual-aspect yet unitary experience in response to a painting. It is unitary in 
that the viewer’s absorption ın the image is inclusive of two features: the 
viewer sees both the ‘depicted subject’ and yet also sees the ‘marked surface’ 
as evidenced in, say, the brush strokes, the density of the texture, the cracks 
in the paint, and so on. Wollheim argues that these are 


. two aspects of a single experience, they are not two experiences. They are 
neither two separate simultaneous experiences, which I somehow hold in the mind 
at once, nor two separate alternating expenences, between which I oscillate. . .™ 


These two aspects of viewing are thus distinguishable yet inseparable and 
captured in the concept of ‘twofoldness’. He calls the two complementary 
aspects of secing-in the recognitional aspect, where the spectator discerns some- 
thing in the marked surface, and the configurational aspect, which indicates 
the spectator’s awareness of the marked surface per se. Both aspects of this 
twofoldness operate in the spectator together, and it is this simultaneous 
awareness of ‘a depicted subject’ and ‘the marked surface’ which ensures that 
the framed scene registers both in depth and as flat. 

Even though Wollheim avoids the difficulty of divided attention inherent 
in Koestler’s and Gombrich’s accounts, his two-mn-one combination produces 
a synthetic concept without telling us anything about its modus operandi. As 
Martin Kelly” has pointed out, Wollheim does not elaborate on the ‘in’ that 
he attaches to ‘seeing’ other than to say that figures are seen in a marked 
surface. Prepositions, as suggested at the outset, locate the viewing experience, 
and may, as here, indicate its salient features, but they say little about it as a 
dynamic process. For some insights into this we must turn to the last of the 
five formulations. 
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In his paper ‘Depiction and The Golden Calf’, Podro% borrows a term from 
- Vasari and develops what he calls ‘the disegno thesis—the thesis that we follow 
the formulating as a way of perceiving what is represented’ (p. 185). His paper 

is concerned with a sense of abstraction which he elaborates as 


. the sense in which the painting selects from, connects and reconstructs the 
subject in the medium and procedures of painting; and, because these things are 
indissolubly connected, ıt is concerned with the way that the drawing or painting 
directs itself to the mind of the perceiver, who sees the subject remade within it, 
sees anew world which exsts only in painting and can be seen only by the spectator 
who attends to the procedures of painting.” (My italics.) 


The key words here are ‘in’, “world’, and ‘procedures’, for they take us on 
from Wollheim’s ‘seeing-in’ to theorize what the ‘in’ implies. This is formu- 
lated in terms of a virtual world which, in turn, is sustained by the way the 
viewer’s attention is undivided in that subject and medium interpenetrate each 
other in the viewer’s awareness of the procedures of painting. 

In his discussion of ‘how we see the painting procedure in the subject as 
well as the subject in the painting procedure’, the notion of the ‘marked 
surface’ is problematic. Podro comments: 


To talk of our sense of the surface may appear to be returning to the notion that 
attention to surface and attention to represented subject compete or are reciprocally 
independent, while in our account we assume the opposite.” 


He overcomes this difficulty by conceiving of the painted surface in two 
different ways which he terms, at different points in his paper, ‘material pre- 
condition’ (p. 170) and ‘material procedure’ (p. 185). The first describes the 
material precondition of depiction—our scrutiny of the surface to recognize 
the look of figures, flowers and so on. The second requires us to conceive of 
the surface as itself having an appearance, one which interplays with the look 
of the represented subject. He takes issue with Wollheim’s account of repres- 
entation on the basis that it implies that in following the fiction of what is 
represented we become indifferent to the real properties of the object, thus 
giving ‘a logically secondary place to observing the material procedure of 
painting and that procedure’s relation to the depicted subject’. He concludes: 
‘we should be seeing the material as a representational medium, under the 
concept of depiction’.” 

The third key word identified above is ‘world’. When Podro asks: ‘how do 
we, the spectators, use . . . the interpenetration of the painting’s real presence 
and the projected or imagined world?’, he frames his answer by saying that: 


. the subject becomes directed to us and we to it by both of us parnapating 
m anew kind of world, 2 world in which the relation between the spectator and 
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the subject 1s mediated by the art and procedure of painting; it requires a particular 
kind of attentiveness on our part and reveals the subject as it can be seen only in 
painting.” 


Given Podro’s premiss that it is the spectators who are active and it is they 
who need to bring ‘a particular kind of attentiveness’ to bear, it is unclear what 
is meant by ‘the subject becomes directed to us.’ When viewing a painting, the 
initiation of the imagined world must start with the spectator’s activity. While 
it ıs notionally acceptable for the purposes of elaborating the disegno thesis to 
hypothesize a sense in which the painting is active in creating a world, the 
self-conscious spectator’s experience of where that world 1s and how it comes 
into being is most accurately located as being neither wholly within the paint- 
ing nor wholly in the mind of the onlooker. It exists in the space between in 
what Winnicott has called the ‘third area™! between the subjective self and the 
external world of objects. Podro’s ‘new kind of world’ is described in terms 
of the relatedness between the spectator and the art-work and thus avoids the 
need for a psychological explanation. Others have employed the same notion 
with different emphases. Indeed, the ‘imagined world’ is, perhaps, the com- 
monest of all metaphors to describe mental activity and has particular appeal 
in the area of aesthetic experience. In recent years it has been developed from 
many standpoints, notably in reading theory,” in psychological enquiry,” and 
in philosophical discourse.™ In the arts, Tolkien’s*® coinage of ‘a secondary 
world’ has found a special resonance and has been elaborated by Auden™ and 
Benton.” As a metaphor for perceptual activity it is a useful indicator of the 
virtual power that imaginative engagement with a work of art can generate; 
but, used on its own, it takes us little further in understanding the actual 
process of that engagement. Podro’s disegno thesis provides one explanation 
through its discussion of the ‘material procedures’ available in the art-work. 
A complementary account is to explain this process of engagement through 
the mental procedures inherent in the viewer’s response. To do this, we need 
to reconsider the concept of aesthetic distance. 

Kris® has argued that genuine aesthetic response takes place only when, in 
the mind of the viewer of a painting, there occur shifts of psychic level and 
psychic distance. The idea is of the mind in continuous movement between 
these two interlocking axes: ‘level’ conveys the constant interplay between the 
conscious and unconscious, the controlled and regressive elements; ‘distance’ 
catches the continuous fluctuation in the degree of involvement with an art 
object. Clearly, both dimensions are intimately related and suggest funda- 
mental elements in the perceptual activities of the self-conscous spectator; it 
is the dimension of ‘distance’, however, that is most useful in helping to 
conceptualize how the secondary world is experienced by painters and 
viewers. Both undergo phases of relative absorption with and detachment 
from the depiction. Painters’ makings of their secondary worlds entail some 
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periods of intense absorption during which they seem a part of the very world 
they are creating; at other times their role, physically and mentally, may be 
to stand back, to put some distance between themselves and the ‘world’ they 
are shaping and, consequentially, to become more aware of the materials with 
which they are working. For the viewers, too, the onlooker role 1s not con- 
stant. Their spectatorship will vary in the intensity of its commitment and 
attention at different phases of the viewing process. (Clark” hints at this in 
his account of his customary pattern—impact, scrutiny, recollection and 
renewal.) The axis of psychic distance expresses our sense of relationship with 
the depiction; it acknowledges that our sense of scene and materiality is in a 
state of continuous change; and it indicates the horizons beyond which the 
secondary world ceases to exist. For if involvement becomes obsessive and 
takes on psychotic characteristics, it leads to hallucination. (Koestler’s theory 
of bisociation gives a plausible account of how the mind protects itself from 
this extreme.) Conversely, if the sense of detachment from the secondary 
world is taken to the limit, it is but a short distance before painters or viewers 
become disengaged and the process of depicting or viewing is suspended. At 
the extreme, the work may be abandoned by the artist, or a painting may be 
deemed incomprehensible by the viewer. 

What does the reconsideration of this notion of distance achieve? Essentially, 
it restores mobility to the process of visual response by means of a continuum. 
The viewer’s attention is itself best viewed neither as divided nor undivided 
but as constantly moving, enabling a range of responses to be generated, 
some simultaneously, some successively, as the eye perceives and the brain 
constructs. Spectatorship is not a stable state but the adoption of a continu- 
ously shifting viewpoint—a concept that has been developed in relation to 
literature by Iser® and which, both there in respect of fiction and here with 
reference to painting, denotes not arbitrary movements but ones regulated by 
an awareness of the qualities of the object of attention. This, in turn, suggests 
that there is an ‘implied viewer’! (to adapt a term from literary theory) con- 
structed within the painting whose stance is pre-determined and whose view- 
ing experience is partly orchestrated by the form and medium of the painting. 
As he or she is drawn into the secondary world the self-conscious spectator 
looks around, as it were, fully aware that the engagement with the painting 
has both determined and undetermined elements. What the spectator brings 
to this experience clearly matters, but the basic schema for the viewing process 
is laid down in the painting. The painting contains its own directions as to 
how it should be viewed; the self-conscious spectator knows this. 


LOOKING AROUND 


Another preposition has now appeared. Adopting the metaphor of the second- 
ary world invites us to speak of the spectator looking around this creation. © 
Looking around describes the spectator’s imaginative participation - 
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gests the pleasures of exploration and discovery that are commonly felt before 
a painting in those moments that Collinson characterizes as “sensuous 1mmedi- 
acy’. Yet such participation is not a licence to roam without restraint. The 
self-conscious spectator knows the rules governing the process, the main one 
of which 1s that looking around can only be conducted from a vantage point 
predetermined in the painting. In this sense the painter makes the viewer in 
the course of making the depicted subject: the viewer is pre-positioned not 
only in self-evident ways that control the angle of gaze and the sense of 
distance from the depicted subject, but through less obvious means that decide 
the amount and nature of the work needed to fill out the ndeterminancies of 
the picture’s ‘incomplete images“ in Gombnich’s phrase. 

If we draw on the idea of reflexive self-consciousness again and ask what 
sort of activities pertain in this viewer—object relationship, the answer can 
most plausibly be framed in terms of the responses of the viewer constructed 
in the painting. This ‘implied viewer’ is what Wollheim“ appears to be after 
in his distinction between the ‘spectator of the picture’ and the ‘spectator in 
the picture’. The external spectator is located in the actual space the painting 
occupies in the gallery; the internal spectator is located in the virtual space the 
painting represents. Wollheim’s subsequent discussion of Manet’s portraits 
speaks of this interior persona as a ‘mobile spectator’ and ‘the peripatetic 
spectator in the picture’ (p. 161), recalling Iser’s* concept of ‘the wandering 
viewpoint’ that the reader of fiction experiences during absorption in the 
world of a novel. When he describes the actual process of viewing, however, 
Wollheim is considerably more mechanistic than words like ‘mobile’, “peripat- 
etic’ or ‘wandering’ suggest. He outlines the process as follows: 


The function of the spectator in the picture 1s that he allows the spectator of the 
picture a distinctive access to the content of the picture. 

This access 1s achieved in the following way. First, the external spectator looks 
at the picture and sees what there ıs to be seen in ıt; then adopting the internal 
spectator as his protagonist, he starts to imagine in that person’s perspective the 
person or event that the picture represents; that 1s to say, he imagines from the 


inside the internal spectator seeing, thinking about, responding to, acting upon, 
what 1s before him; then the condition in which this leaves him modifies how he 
sees the picture. The external spectator identifies with the internal spectator, and 
it 1s through this identification that he gains fresh access to the picture’s content. 


As a way of descnbing our engagement with a painting, Wollheim’s account 
has the virtue of capturing that sense of an inside viewpoint within a reflexive, 
self-conscious experience; but the specificity of the stages—of looking, of 
adopting a role, of starting to imagine and so on—seems over-prescriptive. 
Our engagement with paintings is unlikely to be susceptible to such a strictly 
delimited procedure. While this account may accurately describe Wollheim’s 
own habitual process of viewing (cf. Clark’s customary pattern, noted above), 
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it is unlikely that the ‘access to the picture’s content’ that he speaks of is 
achieved in the same way by everyone else. Moreover, apart from this suspi- 
ciously neat sequence of stages, it is not at all clear what Wollheim means by 
‘identification’. As a word to bring together his two types of spectator, it is 
as open to criticism as when used to describe the relationship between a reader 
and a character in fiction, as D. W. Harding memorably demonstrated. 
Wollheim seems to suggest that, following the suspension of disbelief, an 
imaginative role-play takes place which leads to a degree of empathetic insight. 
Whether such an experience can be aptly described as identification is uncer- 
tain. Hither way, Wollheim develops his spectator theory in words that tacitly 
acknowledge that disbelief is suspended, as Coleridge states, only ‘for the 


moment’.” Wollheim continues: 


. once the spectator of the picture accepts the mvitation to identfy with the 
spectator in the picture, he loses sight of the marked surface. In the represented 
space, where he now vicariously stands, there 1s no marked surface. Accordingly, 
the task of the artist must be to recall the spectator to a sense of what he has 
temporarily lost. The spectator must be returned from imagination to perception: 
twofoldness must be reactivated. Otherwise the distinctive resources of the 
medium will lie untapped.” 


Absorption is temporary, variable, unstable. Sooner or later the mind becomes 
more alert to the marked surface and, consequently, less alert to the invented 
world depicted in it. Moments later, the viewer may become re-absorbed, 
and so continue to shuttle to and fro in what was termed above ‘the dimension 
of psychic distance’, experiencing varying degrees of involvement in and 
detachment from the represented world and varying degrees of critical or 
analytical insight into the ways in which the work is constituted. 

It follows from the above that the stance of the implied viewer, or 
Wollheim’s ‘internal spectator’, is predetermined and self-consciously occu- 
pied. The self-conscious spectator’s position can be defined initially as a nar- 
rative viewpoint from which the painting is to be interpreted, since the 
interpretation is driven by the impulse to ‘storying’, to narrativize the repres- 
entation as a way of making meaning. In this respect, Culler’s remark about 
how we make literary meaning can also apply to the viewer’s construction of 
visual meaning. Culler comments: “To speak of the meaning of the work is 
to tell a story of the reading’.® Por the viewer, such stories are regulated by 
the angle of gaze the picture dictates, and then in more subtle and mobile 
ways by the form and medium of the representation. 

The process of implicating the viewer begins with the establishment of this 
viewpoint, situating the viewer as, say, a play-goer in the stalls who observes 
the eye-level scenes of Hogarth’s Marriage à la Mode, or as a voyeur in the 
street who observes characters through the windows of lighted rooms in 
Hopper’s Nighthawks or Automat, or, ambiguously, as Suzon’s customer in 
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Manet’s A Bar at the Folies-Bergére. Most paintings designate stance less expli- 
citly than these examples but all pre-define the position from which they are 
to be viewed: the self-conscious spectator soon becomes aware of how his or 
her angle on the depiction is being manipulated. 

The process of implicating the spectator commonly develops as a growing 
awareness that one’s attention is orchestrated by the lines, the spaces, the 
disposition of colours, the nature of materials used and so on that constitute 
the form and medium of the painting. The spectator may be drawn in by the 
looks, gestures and body language of represented figures or the way the paint 
has been applied to the canvas. Viewing instructions are inscribed in the form 
and materials of paintings, literally, wherever we look. Again, to cite well- 
known examples which are easily brought to mind, the spectator’s responses 
to Turner’s dramatic Rain, Steam and Speed are mobilized and controlled by 
the wedge-shaped form and swirling colours, just as surely as they are by the 
short, thick, gashes of paint of a Van Gogh landscape, or by the eye-lines of 
the depicted figures and the focusing effect of the light in Wright of Derby’s 
An Experiment With An Air Pump. 

In summary, awareness of stance, form and medium are the principal ways 
in which the self-conscious spectator is implicated in the aesthetic experience. 
The ‘looking around’ the secondary world of the painting that then becomes 
available is both created and controlled by these factors. The interplay between 
the spectator’s sense of the represented subject and the medium in which it is 
cast is best conveyed by reconsidering the idea of aesthetic distance and, in 
particular, by invoking the concept of a shifting viewpoint. This concept 
facilitates not only such ‘looking around’ but also reflects the spectator’s 
awareness of the continuously changing, unstable relationship between surface 
and scene. It acknowledges the inevitable mobility of the process and allows 
for greater flexibility and variety in the ways spectators operate than does the 
‘viewing template’ that Wollheim’s spectator theory would place over the 


experience. 
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DOES AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF 
LANDSCAPES NEED TO BE 


SCIENCE-BASED? 
Holmes Rolston, IH 


I. MYTHS, FOLKLORE, AND NATURAL HISTORY 


THE LAVA landscapes in Hawaii’s Volcanoes National Park are quite aesthetic- 
ally stimulating. On a memorable evening, I watched, in the twilight, red 
lava roll down into the ocean. The seashore on which I stood had literally 
been made only a few months before. Here was more land flowing forth; I 
knew something of how the world was made. Next morning, overlooking a 
dormant crater, steaming with sulphurous fumes, I noticed flowers and a little 
food. These were offerings made to Pele, a goddess who dwells in Kilauea 
volcano, placating her to stop the flow.’ 

Contrast my understanding with this native ‘superstition’. The native 
peoples gave an animistic account; I know better—about tectonic plates, 
magma, basaltic laval, shield volcanoes, calderas, lava plateaux, and nuées 
ardentes. Yet, in my scientific superiority, I too there experienced the sublime, 
a virtually religious experience, as lava out of the bowels of Earth created new 
landscape at the edge of the sea. 

The American Indians repeatedly warned John Wesley Powell against his 
first trip through the Grand Canyon. The canyon once contained a trail made 
by the god Tavwoats for a mourning chief to go to see his wife in a heaven 
to the West. Then the god filled up the trail with a river and forbade anyone to 
go there. Powell would draw Tavwoats’ wrath.” But Powell saw the canyon 
geologically. He too expenenced awe, but of the erosional forces of time and 
the river flowing. He went on to direct the US Geological Survey, and, 
interestingly, to head the US Bureau of Ethnology, concerned with Indian 
affairs. The Indian legends have only antiquarian interest; no one appreciates 
the canyon for what it really is, unless helped by geologists to know about 
the Supai formation, the Redwall limestone, the inner Precambrian gorge, 
and so on. That is the definitive interpretation. 

The classical Chinese practiced feng shui.’ The shen spirits were yang in 
character, animating heaven, the arable earth, sun, moon, stars, winds, clouds, 
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rain, thunder, fire, mountains, rivers, seas, trees, springs, stones, and plants. 
The gui spirits were yin, especially unpredictable, and likely to be out in the 
evenings, in the dark, and in lonely places. Such spirits had to be considered. 
One avoids, for example, straight lines in buildings or roads lest they be 
offended, and puts an earthenware cock on one’s rooftop, because the cock 
crowing at sunrise wards off the spirits. A life energy, chi, flows through the 
landscape and affects where one locates one’s home, and what one can do in 
the fields. But that must make appropriate aesthetic appreciation of the real 
Chinese landscapes impossible. 

Or consider what our great grandfathers thought about the mountains, 
which we now consider so scenic. They were ‘monstrous excrescences of 
nature’.* God originally made the world a smooth sphere happily habitable 
for the original humans; but, alas, humans sinned, and the earth was warped 
in punishment. Thomas Burnet is repelled by these ‘ruines of a broken World’, 
‘wild, vast and indigested heaps of Stones and Earth’ that resulted when ‘con- 
fusion came into Nature’.® John Donne called them ‘warts, and pock-holes in 
the face of th’earth’.’ 

Now we know better. After geology, we are more likely to approach 
mountains, as did William Wordsworth a century later, as the supreme 
example of the permanencies amidst changes in nature, and the manifestation 
of ‘types and symbols of Eternity’.* That may go beyond science, but it must 
go through science to go beyond. So do not prescientific peoples characterist- 
ically misunderstand the landscapes they inhabit? 


O. IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


But then another side of the issue comes to the fore. The landscapes that we 
ordinarily know are not pristine nature, but cultivated landscapes, rural or 
pastoral, with their towns and cities. Over the centuries, people have worked 
out their geography with multiple kinds of industry and perception, mixing 
nature and culture in diverse ways, no doubt some better, some worse. But 
who is to say that a science-based appreciation is the only right one?? Nature 
as seen by science is just the way we Westerners currently ‘constitute’ our 
world—so the phenomenologists may say. There is no reason to think this 
the privileged view. ° 

Aesthetics—this argument continues—is nothing that science can discover 
on landscapes objectively, independently of persons. Aesthetic experience of 
landscapes is not some pre-existing characteristic of the landscape that is 
found, but one that emerges when persons react to landscapes. Landscape is 
land-scope, land taken into human scope. ‘Landscape per se does not exist; it 
is amorphous—an indeterminate area of the earth’s surface and a chaos of 
details incomprehensible to the perceptual system. A landscape requires select- 
ive viewing and a frame. The “line” of a mountain crest, woods, or prairie 
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silhouetted against the sky is imaginary; it lies in the eye of the beholder. 
Landscapes need . . . the subjectivation of nature, or interpretation in terms 
of human experience.” 

The Japanese love their landscapes tamed and manicured, more parks than 
wilderness. They like artfully to prune their pines, cultivate simple flower 
and rock gardens, arrange a waterfall, attract some geese, walk a path with a 
geometrically rising curve, look back, and enjoy the moon rising over the 
temple, silhouetting it all. They are hardly interested in admiring a pristine 
ecosystem or geological formations. Should we say that the Japanese are enga- 
ging in some aesthetic deception? Yet who are we to argue they should give 
up their art and learn our science? The argument ıs rather that humans are 
always the landscape architects, and even science is another cultural way of 
framing landscapes. 

Consider my parents. My mother did not know any geomorphology or 
landscape ecology. Yet she enjoyed her familiar, Southern US rural land- 
scapes. My father enjoyed the fertility of the soils in the Shenandoah Valley 
in Virginia; he admired 2 good field. On visits around, he would take a spade 
and turn the soil to see whether it might make a good garden. He always 
knew what watershed he was in, what crops were growing where. He loved 
a good rain. Both enjoyed the changing seasons, the dogwood and redbud in 
the hills in the spring, the brilliant and subtle colours of autumn. 

If one is an expressionist, then whatever moods landscapes can trigger, they 
trigger, and that human relationship exists as surely as do the rocks or the 
forests on the landscape. Nature is a smorgasbord of opportunities that 
humans can do with as they please. No one aesthetic response is more or less 
correct than any other; what counts is the imaginative play, and what is 
remarkable is nature’s richness in launching this play. 


W. BEYOND THE EYE OP THE BEHOLDER 


Yes, but the eye of the beholder is notoriously subjective, hopelessly narrow 
in its capacities for vision. One has only to consult smell or taste, for example, 
to realize that much more 1s going on than the eye can see. Science, by 
extending so greatly human capacities for perception, and by integrating these 
into theory, teaches us what is objectively there. We realize what is going on 
in the dark, underground, or over time. Without science, there is no sense of 
deep time, nor of geological or evolutionary history, and little appreciation 
of ecology. Science cultivates the habit of looking closely, as well as of looking 
for long periods of time. One is more likely to experience the landscape at 
multiple scales of both time and space. 

Humans are the only species that can reflect outside their niche. No other 
animal can do this, and science greatly helps us to extend our vision. Science 
helps us to see the landscape as free as possible from our subjective human 
preferences. Science corrects for truth. There are, for example, no ‘badlands’, 
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as my parents might have reacted to the western Dakotas. There are no ‘lonely 
places’, although there are arid landscapes with little life, where the struggle 
for life needs to be especially respected. Things need to be appreciated in the 
right categories.” 

Daniel Boone, exploring the wild Kentucky landscape, was too uneducated 
to see much of what was there, supposes Aldo Leopold. ‘Daniel Boone's 
reaction depended not only on the quality of what he saw, but on the quality 
of the mental eye with which he saw it. Ecological science has wrought a 
change in our mental eye... . We may safely say that, as compared with the 
competent ecologist of the present day, Boone saw only the surface of things. 
The incredible intricacies of the plant and animal community... were as 
invisible to Daniel Boone as they are today to Mr. Babbitt.’ 

But then again—Leopold checks himself—science is no guarantee that one 
will see what is there either. ‘Let no man jump to the conclusion that Babbitt 
must take his Ph.D. in ecology before he can “see” his own country. On the 
contrary, the Ph.D. may become as callous as an undertaker at the mysteries 
at which he officiates. . . . Perception, in short, cannot be purchased with 
either learned degrees or dollars; it grows at home as well as abroad.’ The 
essential perception is of ‘the natural processes by which the land and the 
living things upon it have achieved their characteristic forms ... and by 
which they maintain their existence’. Science or no science, everyone can 
gain some of that sensitivity. Although one can only know the evolutionary 
processes in deep time with the benefit of evolutionary theory, those who 
reside on landscapes know, or can know, the ecological processes well enough 
to appreciate life coping day by day, season by season, struggling and sup- 
ported on the landscape. Indeed, Boone knew existentially what it is like to 
live on a landscape, something the Ph.D. may have never known. Beholders 
need to go beyond, but this is deeper into processes in which they are already 
participants in the landscape. My mother and father in Virginia and Alabama, 
and Mr Babbitt in rural Wisconsin, lived with a keen sense of place. 

Now the argument is that we cannot appropriately appreciate what we do 
not understand. Science understands how landscapes came to be and how they 
now function as communities of life. But people, too, form their communities 
of life; humans cannot appropriately appreciate what they do not stand-under, 
that is, undergo; and the scientist qua scientist does not objectively undergo 
any such experience. That requires persons sensitively encountering land- 
scapes, evaluating them, making a living on them, rebuilding them, 
responding to them. 

The argument, it seems, must spiral around two foci—the one that aesthetic 
experience must be participatory, relating an actual beholder to a landscape; 
the other that nature is objective to such beholders, actually known in the 
physical and biological sciences. The pivotal words we use: scenery; environ- 
ment; ecology; nature; and landscape form an ellipse about these foci. A richer 
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aesthetic experience is constituted with both natural science and participatory 
experience in natural history. 


IV. SCENERY AND ARTPORM, ECOLOGY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Some persons enjoy landscapes rather like big art. Landscape paintings give 
us a taste for the real thing. What we want is not ecology, but natural art. 
Consider the autumn leaves in their colour, so much admired by my mother 
and father, indeed by us all. If one is a formalist, then it does not matter 
how the landscape originated. Find a vantage point where trees near and far, 
foreground and background, are pleasantly framed, and admire the vista. The 
historical genesis 1s irrelevant. A drive through the countryside is something 
like a walk through 2 museum of landscape paintings. In the United States, 
the Park Service builds pull-overs at the best selected spots, where tourists 
take pictures. Others buy postcards. This is appreciating the form, line, 
colour, texture of what we behold. 

But now we can argue that to make a found art object out of a landscape 
is to abstract from what it ecologically is. The ecological processes are not 
just at the pull-over sights; they are pervasively present on the landscape. 
They are back home on the landscapes left behind. This organic unity in a 
landscape is not gained by treating it as beautiful scenery, though it might be 
found if one discovered its ecology. 

A Bntish visitor to the Rocky Mountains, despite the fact that his Denver 
hosts had urged him, ‘You'll love the Rockies’, complained that there were 
too many trees of too few kinds, mostly the same monotonous evergreens, 
too many rocks, too much sun too high in the sky, not enough water, the 
scale was too big and there were not enough signs of humans, no balanced 
elements of form and colour, nothing like the Lake District or the Scottish 
lochs. t6 

Can one argue that he was wrong? One argument is that he did not have 
the nght scientific categories. He should not have expected a homey landscape, 
certainly not one like his homelands. If one visits semi-arid mountains, one 
should expect more rocks. If one goes into the tundra, the plants will be 
small, and the boulders will dominate, residual from glaciation. When you 
understand the harshness of an arid or an alpine climate, you will find the 
plants’ clinging to life aesthetically stimulating. One will appreciate life 
hunkered down low to the ground, or bent and twisted trees persisting in 
cold and windblown environments. 

The dominant spruce in the montane zone are evergreen and shaped as they 
are because they can photosynthesize year round and shed the snow; needles 
work better than leaves in the incessant wind. Lodgepole pine replaces itself 
after a stand replacement fire, hence the many trees all of about the same age. 
A Rocky Mountain forest does not lack essences in balance, as was complained 
by the unappreciative visitor, to the contrary, there life persists by perpetual 
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dialectic of the environmental resistance and conductance, wind and water, 
hot and cold, life and death. 

An emphasis on scenic beauty may lead one to devaluate that which is not 
beautiful—the rotted log, or the humans, or trees that have burned, blighted, 
or contorted, or Burnet’s ‘wild, vast, undigested heaps of Stones and Earth’. 
One wants to be able to appreciate prairies, swamps, tundras, and deserts. 
We start looking out for a prospect that pleases us, a pastoral scene, something 
that photographs well, a recreational scenic view, but we end with insight 
into wild processes that ignore us completely. Just that insight outside our 
aesthetic response becomes aesthetically stimulating. 


V. ENVIRONMENT, ECOLOGY, NATURE, AND LANDSCAPE 
The four words ‘environment’, ‘ecology’, ‘nature’, and ‘landscape’, have dif- 
ferent, though sometimes overlapping, logics. 

(i) An environment does not exist without some organism environed by the 
world in which it copes; the root idea is surroundings. An environment is the 
current field of significance for a living being, usually its home, though not 
always, should an animal find itself, for instance, in a strange environment. 
Environments are settings under which life takes place, for people, animals, 
plants. 

(i) Ecology is the logic of a home, the root idea 1s the interactive relationships 
through which an organism is constituted in its environment. Here an envir- 
onment is a niche that is inhabited. There must be somebody at home, making 
a living there; ecology takes dwelling. One cannot visit one’s ecology, though 
one can visit someone else’s ecology. There is no ecology on the moon. But 
virtually over all the Earth myriads of species of fauna and flora are at home 
in their niches. 

(iti) Nature goes back to a Greek and Latin root, gene (g)nasi, natus, to give 
birth, to generate. A ‘native’ is born on a landscape; ‘pregnant’ contains the 
same root, as does ‘genesis’. Nature is the entire system of things, with the 
aggregation of all their powers, properties, processes, and products — what- 
ever follows natural law and whatever happens spontaneously. There are two 
contrast classes; the supernatural, which exceeds the natural, and the cultural, 
where artifacts replace spontaneous nature. Ecosystems are pat, though not 
the whole, of nature. Humans have both natural and cultural environments: 
landscapes are typically hybrids. 

(iv) Landscape is a section of the countryside that can be seen from some 
place. All of nature, from quarks to cosmos, is too much for us; we can only 
experience nature from perspectives, sometimes with telescopes or micro- 
scopes, but usually with the unaided eye. Landscape is the scope of nature, 
modified by culture, from some locus, and in that sense landscape is local, 
located. The question arises whether landscapes exist without humans. The 
moon is not itself a landscape, not 2 moonscape, not at least without astronauts 
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to take the surface of the moon into their scope. Landscape comes into being 
in the human interaction with nature. The animals, much less the plants, do 
not appreciate aesthetically where they are. So landscape aesthetics is some- 
thing that happens when humans locate themselves. My mother constituted 
her landscapes. My father constituted his. I constitute mine, whether as a 
scientist or as an inhabitant. 

The natural world is there without us. When we constitute it, we want to 
appreciate something of the objective geomorphology and ecosystem that 
exists whether or not humans are interacting with it. Realizing this, we can 
follow the argument that landscape perception needs to be science-based, as 
well as participatory. Science becomes the primary avenue for perceiving land- 
scapes, better than any other—necessary though not sufficient for their most 
adequate understanding. My mother’s appreciation of her landscapes would 
have been enriched with science, and I am the proof of that. Her son inherits 
her appreciation and greatly enlarges it. 


VI. MY ENVIRONMENT AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


A horizon is perspectival. There are no horizons without perceivers. One 
sense of the word ‘environment’ has that logic, noticing the modifiers. My 
environment is rather like my horizon. I take it with me as I move through 
the world. Horizons require an attention span. Analogously, my environment 
has an owner. We can spell this ‘environment’ with a lower case e. 

Arnold Berleant concludes: “This is what environment means: a fusion of 
organic awareness, of meanings both conscious and unaware, of geographical 
location, of physical presence, personal time, pervasive movement... . There 
are no surroundings separate from my presence in that place’. ‘For nothing 
can be said about environment that cannot be said about its people, since 
environment, in the sense I am writing about it here, includes a human 
factor.” “Environment is no region separate from us. It is not only the very 
condition of our being but a continuous part of that being.” ‘For environ- 
ments are not physical places but perceptual ones that we collaborate in 
making, and it is perceptually that we determine their identity and extent.” 
My environment is my inhabited landscape, where I work and reside; our 
human landscape is where we have placed our culture. There are hardly any 
unpossessed landscapes. Landscape is personal and cultural history made 
visible. 

But landscapes are more public and stable than horizons; we co-inhabit 
them with neighbours, others in our community. So my environment, true 
in shortest scope, is rather too private a term. My environment when encoun- 
tered as a landscape is a commons shared, your environment too, our environ- 
ment. That demands another, fuller sense in which the environment is out 
there, the natural world that we move through, there before we arrive, and 
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there after we are gone. We can spell this ‘Environment’ with an upper case 
E. Environment is not my creation; it is the creation. I do not constitute it; 
it has constituted me; and now it seems arrogant and myopic to speak of 
foreground and background, of what I frame on my horizons. Environment 
is the ground of my being, and we can remove the ‘my’ because environment 
is the common ground of all being. 

Landscape appreciation requires stretching environment into Environment. 
My mother could appreciate her Alabama lived environment; she did not need 
science to do that. But she could appreciate only her native range sector, a 
residential landscape, her field of significance, though she also knew it as the 
setting for the fauna and flora she saw there. She treasured her mother’s 
quiltwork depicting the plants and animals on her farmland. Science alone 
does not give any such regional identity with a landscape, and such identity, 
too, qualifies one for aesthetic experience. A scientist without love for the 
earth is here disqualified. One’s self ıs extended into one’s environment, into 
the Environment. The subjective self knows its objective world, the creature 
rejoices in the creation. 


Vil. SCIENTIFIC, PARTICIPATORY ENVIRONMENTAL AESTHETICS 


We do not always need science to teach us what happens on landscapes, 
though science enriches that story. All who have had to cope in the world 
knew this, natives of landscapes wherever. Science brings insight into continu- 
ing organic, ecological, and evolutionary unity, dynamic genesis; but such 
unity may also have already been realized by pre-scientific peoples in their 
inhabiting of a landscape. Science can engage us with landscapes too object- 
ively, academically, disinterestedly; landscapes are also known ın participant 
encounter, by being embodied in them. 

The Japanese, looking as they do for essences in landscapes, enjoy the transi- 
ence of nature; how the cherry blossoms are here today, gone tomorrow, and 
will return again next year, and the next after that. Everyone who constitutes 
a landscape must also cope on that landscape, and in that struggle everyone 
who beholds landscapes can become sensitive to what is going on as the world 
continues on, even though they may not know its deep history in geological 
and evolutionary time. They know context, if not origins. They know their 
environment, in the lower case; but they also know dimensions of the big 
Environment in which we live and move and have our being, because their 
local experience is a puzzle piece in that bigger picture. 

Living on the landscape keeps persons ‘tuned in’, and this dimension is 
needed, past mere science, to appreciate what is going on on landscapes. 
Certainly the human coping has produced mythologies that we now find 
incredible—Pele extruding herself as lava, Tavwoats replacing the trail to 
Paradise with a forbidding canyon river, the Chinese cocks on rooftops to 
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guard off mischievous night spirits, an angry God warping the Earth to punish 
iniquitous humans. Science is necessary to banish (‘deconstruct’) these myths, 
before we can understand in a corrected aesthetic. 

Yet there is a check on the extent of this error, because the coping myth 
must minimally reflect something of the struggle to live on from generation 
to generation; it must give its holders some sense of adapted fit on landscapes. 
They cannot be altogether blind to what is going on, indeed, the more they 
know about this, the better they survive. Such coping in humans has aesthetic 
as well as cognitive components. Metaphysical fancy has to be checked by a 
pragmatic functioning, and this includes an operational aesthetic with some 
successful reference to what is there at one’s location. On the ground, we 
have to be realists, at least enough to survive. 

Animals largely lack capacities for the aesthetic appreciation of their envir- 
onments, though they prefer the kinds of environments for which they are 
adapted. Might we expect that for humans an aesthetic appreciation of envir- 
onments has any survival value? Aesthetics, some will argue, has little rela- 
tionship to biological necessity. People create metaphysics, others will argue, 
not to map reality but to insulate themselves from a world too tough other- 
wise to bear. ‘Those archaic gods and superstitions, or the Form of the Good 
infusing itself on recalcitrant particulars, or the yang in counterpoint to yin— 
these are mostly untrue, as everyone in the scientific age now knows, even 
though they once helped people to cope. Are we also to suppose that those 
worldviews that could ‘frame’ the landscape with beauty, even though the 
landscape is not so, have helped people to survive? Those who see the world 
pleasantly (and inaccurately) leave more offspring than those who see the 
world grimly (and accurately). Perhaps. 

But it is a simpler hypothesis to hold that persons are in fact sensitive to 
beauty (variously constituted through the lenses of this or that worldview, to 
be sure) to the extent that beauties (or the properties that excite beauty) are 
those confronting humans, and come naturally. There is no need to insulate 
oneself by pretending that it is beautiful. Coping might sometimes require 
self-deception; it could more often require a self that has become sensitive to 
its surroundings. What if we still find the landscape has its beauty, after we 
see through the lenses of science? More illusion? Or better insight into truth 
that had already been breaking through over the millenia? 

Evolutionary theory requires also that humans be an adapted fit on their 
landscapes. If so, humans who find their environments congenial, or even 
beautiful, flourish, while those who find their environments stressful, or ugly, 
might do less well. Such human responses can be culturally introduced, or 
they can have a genetic disposition, or both. Humans rebuild their environ- 
ments to suit their preferences. But elements of the natural environment 
remain in any cultured environment; the very idea of landscapes illustrates 
this. If there is some harmony between nature and culture, so much the more 
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to the human liking. Some argue that humans prefer savannah landscapes, as 
these are the landscapes in which humans once evolved.” Trees, openings, 
grassy fields, green space, water, 2 homesite with foreground and back- 
ground—these elements recur in landscape paintings rather transculturally.” 
Hospital patients with such views recover from surgery more rapidly.” 

A persistent notion in many cultures is that exposure to nature enhances 
psychological well-being. Scientific studies are accumulating ‘steadily 
mounting evidence that there may be considerable correspondence across 
Western and some non-Western cultures in terms of positive aesthetic 
responsiveness to natural landscapes.’"* Indeed, humans in every culture 
enjoy aesthetic features in their landscapes, and it is difficult for them to 
come under the sway of mythologies or metaphysical cosmologies (or 
scientific theories!) that completely erase these features. It would also be 
difficult for mythologies and cosmologies everywhere to create these 
responses as mere appearances. 

Cosmological ideas must ‘save the appearances’, and many of these are 
‘appearances’ of beauty. Some beauty breaks through these worldviews, 
worse and better, because there is a certain emstential immediacy to inhabiting 
landscapes, a Sitz-im-Leben grounded in participatory residence where the 
sensory perceptions confronting us are too strong to be argued away, or 
cooked up, by the inferences from metaphysics. Actual landscapes keep 
impacting us, and our worldviews keep having to answer to this impact, 
willy-nilly, when we constitute our landscapes. Landscape is not passive; it 
acts on us. The constituting is a two-way affair. 

Still, mistaken interpretative frameworks do blind us so that we cannot see 
what is there, they create illusions of what is not there, they leave us ignorant 
about what is really going on; and here science greatly educates us to what is 
really taking place. The native-range experience, though it has on-the-ground 
immediacy, lacks depth, and this deeper beauty is what science can unfold. 
Native-range experience to which we are genetically predisposed, or some- 
thing reinforced because it produces cultural prosperity, might apply only to 
relatively homey-like environments, savannas, or places that we can rebuild 
as savannas. Science can enlarge us for the appreciation of wilder, fiercer 
landscapes. 

So, to return to the native Hawaiians, the Southwest Indians, the Chinese, 
and the European theologians, we ourselves are misguided to suppose that 
they found nothing aesthetically positive in their landscapes, despite these 
aspects in their worldviews that introduced apprehension and prevented an 
adequate appreciation. Burnet, for instance, confesses that he was initially 
drawn to the mountains aesthetically: “There is nothing that I look upon with 
more pleasure,’ he first said, ‘than the wide Sea and the Mountains of the 
earth. There is something august and stately in the Air of these things, that 
inspires the mind with great thoughts and passions; We do naturally upon 
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such occasions, think of God and his greatness.” If Burnet had pursued his 
studies further, in the Psalms or Job, he would have found that the Hebrews 
took the same delight in their promised land, mountains, valleys, and all, and 
interpreted it as the gift of God. 

The Chinese, with their yang and yin, likewise celebrated following the 
natural; native Americans felt a keen sense of belonging on their landscapes; 
the indigenous Hawaiians lived in a community of beings where land, sea, 
sky, rocks, rivers, animals, plants were all alive and in the family—an 
enchanted world, we might say—and this view urged them to aloha ‘aina, 
love for the land.” 

Science should demythologize these views but must itself find a new myth 
that encourages appropriate aesthetic responses to nature, responses that will 
sometimes be of the sublime and the numinous. Landscape is what it is, and 
science can be objective about that; but landscape as phenomena is difficult to 
dismiss as mere phenomena, because the full story of natural history is too 
phenomenal, too spectacular, to be mere landscape; it is a sacrament of some- 
thing noumenal. Sensitive encounter with landscape discloses dimensions of 
depth. And that might well have been happening before the scientists came 
along. 

We are all aesthetic beings, first in the original, kinesthetic sense of that 
term; we are incarnate in flesh and blood and feel our way through the world. 
If science were to an-aesthetize us, numb us to what 1s of value for our bodily 
well-being, we could not survive. That much we share with animals. We 
humans are aesthetic beings further in the philosophical sense. If science an- 
aesthetizes us to the beauty in our landscapes, we cannot flourish. From here 
forward, a science-based landscape aesthetics is urgent, but it must also be a 
science-transcending aesthetic of participatory experience. A central feature of 
such an aesthetic will be the beauty of life in dialectic with its environment, 
the landscape as a place of satisfactory, satisfying adapted fit, on which we 
live, and move, and have our being. That is, ultimately, what environmental 
aesthetics is all about. 

Once, tracking wolves in Alberta, I came upon a wolf kill. Wolves had 
driven a bull elk to the edge of a cliff, cornered it there, before a great pine, 
itself clinging to the edge. It made a good picture; the mountains on the 
skyline, the trees nearer in, the fallen elk at the cliff’s edge. The colours were 
green and brown, white and grey, sombre and deep. The process, beyond 
the form, was still more stimulating. I was witness to an ecology of predator 
and prey, to population dynamics, to heterotrophs feeding on autotrophs. 
The carcass, beginning to decay, was already being recycled by micro- 
organisms. All this science is about something vital, essential, and also existen- 
tial, about living on the landscape. In the scene I beheld, there was time, life, 
death, life persisting in the midst of its perpetual perishing. My human life, 
too, lies in such trophic pyramids. Incarnate in this world, I saw through my 
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environment of the moment into the Environment quintessential, and found 
it aesthetically exciting. As with the lava outpouring into the sea, sensitive to 
my location, I knew something of how the world was made.” 


Holmes Rolston, Il, Department of Philosophy, Colorado State University, 


Fort Collins, CO, 80523, USA 
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ANALYTIC AESTHETICS AND 
ANTI-ESSENTIALISM: A REPLY TO 


RICHARD SHUSTERMAN 
Lars-Olof Ahlberg 


IN ms recent article ‘On Analysing Analytic Aesthetics’,’ which to a large 
extent is devoted to a criticism of my article “The Nature and Limits of Ana- 
lytic Aesthetics’,* Richard Shusterman takes me to task for ‘seriously miscon- 
stru[ing] both the specific content and the aims of [his] analysis’ (A 389). I 
plead guilty to having misrepresented Shusterman’s characterization of ana- 
lytic aesthetics (in the introduction to Analytic Aesthetics) in one particular 
respect, but I do not think that I have misunderstood the aims of Shusterman’s 
analysis, nor do I believe that his characterization of analytic aesthetics is 
entirely correct. As Shusterman notes, I agree ‘with most of [his] points of 
analysis’ (A 390), but not with his view that anti-essentialism is the most 
common and distinctive feature of analytic aesthetics. 

In my article I discussed, among other things, Karl-Heinz Lideking’s 
and Richard Shusterman’s analyses of analytic aesthetics. Although I was 
aware of the differences. between their respective views, at one particular 
point I conflated them. After quoting Shusterman’s claim (N 11) to the 
effect that ‘anti-essentialism about art and the quest for clarity (especially 
through close concern with language) are perhaps the most common and 
distinctive features of analytic aesthetics’,* I said that ‘Lideking goes even 
further’ (N 11), meaning that he goes further than Shusterman by taking 
anti-essentialism about art as a definitional criterion of analytic aesthetics. 
When I wrote that ‘anti-essentialism should [not] be regarded as a defining 
characteristic of analytic aesthetics’ (N 12), I was referring to Liideking’s 
view, not to Shusterman’s, as he seems to think (A 390). I was aware of the 
difference between Liideking’s and Shusterman’s views, but unfortunately I 
conflated them when I wrote that ‘Shusterman should not have accepted 
anti-essentialism as a criterion of analytic aesthetics’ (N 12). I did not say 
that Shusterman regards anti-essentialism as a definitional criterion of analytic 
aesthetics; but I realize that the claim that he regards anti-essentialism about 
art as a criterion of analytic aesthetics amounts to much the same thing. 
Instead I should have said: ‘Shusterman should not have accepted anti- 
essentialism as the most common and distinctive feature of analytic 
aesthetics.’ 
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Shusterman surmizes that my misrepresentation of his view regarding anti- 
essentialism as a characteristic of analytic aesthetics 13 due to a “deep presump- 
tion that the aim of analysis is or should be defimitional criteria’; (A 390). My 
mistake, however, was due to something worse than a lingering essentialism, 
namely, carelessness. 

As I have already said, I still believe that Shusterman is wrong to regard 
anti-essentialism as a salient feature of analytic aesthetics. It is true that there 
are different kinds of essentialism and anti-essentialism, as Shusterman appos- 
itely observes (A 391). The view that a phenomenon can be defined in terms 
of necessary and jointly sufficient properties is usually regarded as a form of 
essentialism, and it seems to me that Shusterman, at least implicitly, employs 
such a notion of essentialism in his article.° For when he (rightly) denies that 
he regards anti-essentialism as a defining criterion of analytic aesthetics he 
expresses his protest by saying that he ‘never asserted anything so extreme or 
essentialist’ (A 390). Shusterman seems to bebeve that to give an ‘essentialist 
definition’ (A 390) is tantamount to providing ‘definitional criteria’ (A 390).° 
This impression is reinforced by what he says in his seminal work Pragmatist 
Aesthetics. There he seems to be saying that to provide ‘an essence which is 
both common and peculiar to all works of art’ is to ‘provide the conditions 
that are both necessary and sufficient for something to be a work of art rather 
than an ordinary thing.” Dickie’s institutional theory of art claims, of course, 
to provide such necessary and sufficient criteria for art, and is therefore essen- 
tialist in this respect.’ I admit that it may be odd to regard Dickie’s theory as 
essentialist since his theory is purely formal and concerns relational not 
intrinsic properties. But to claim that a concept can be defined in terms of 
necessary and jointly sufficient properties (of any kind) is to be an essentialist 
of sorts; that is at least how the term ‘essentialist’ is used in the philosophy 
of art and Shusterman does nothing to indicate that he disagrees with this 
usage. 

If the institutional theory is essentialist because art is definable and works 
of art share essential properties, then anti-essentialism about art is not one of 
the most common and distinctive features of analytic aesthetics, in fact, as 
Shusterman claims. Nevertheless, I agree with Shusterman when he says that 
many analytic aestheticians deny that art has an essence, ‘making an issue of 
it in the way in which it hasn’t been such an issue in other aesthetic traditions’ 
(A 391). I therefore suggest that we regard the preoccupation with the defini- 
tion of art as a salient feature of analytic aesthetics. 

At the end of his article Shusterman reflects on the purposes of analysing 
analytic aesthetics. ‘The goal of analysing analytic aesthetics should not... 
be merely to promote a greater understanding of this tradition, but also to 
improve its practice by pointing to some of its weaknesses and limitations so 
that they can perhaps be overcome’ (A 392). I couldn’t agree more; therefore 
I feel Shusterman has misunderstood me when he writes that I challenge his 
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criticism of the ‘relative neglect of evaluative, social, and historical issues’ (A 
392) in analytic aesthetics. The neglect of social and historical issues is a salient 
trait of analytic aesthetics, Shusterman writes, and ‘the simple fact that this 
neglect is a salient trait is in itself the serious charge that needs to be answered’ 
(A 392). I do not feel any need to defend analytic aesthetics as is commonly 
practised; I simply pointed out that the ahistorical attitude ‘is [not] an inherent 
trait in the analytic approach’ (N 14).? The quote ın the previous sentence is 
quoted by Shusterman, but he does not cite the sentence that followed it: ‘An 
analytic theory, such as George Dickie’s institutional theory of art, seems, in 
fact, to demand that we take the discussions of art occurring in the artworld 
seriously’ (N 14). In fact I argued for a broader conception of the purposes of 
the philosophy of art (N 14-15). Shusterman mistakenly believes that I wished 
to defend analytic aesthetics in its present shape. Historically informed concep- 
tual analysis, however, is something I would defend. 


Lars-Olof Åhlberg, Cultural Studies, Uppsala University, Tridgirdsgaten 18, S-753 
o9 Uppsala, Sweden 
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THE AESTHETICS OF CHESS: 


A REPLY TO RAVILIOUS 
P. N. Humble 


IN AN interesting discussion of my article ‘Chess as an Art Form’, C. P. 
Ravilious'’ claims that I confuse the aesthetic rewards of chess with the satisfac- 
tion we take in an exciting, hard fought contest. This alleged failure to distin- 
guish between different kinds of satisfaction — aesthetic and sporting — is 
held to be responsible for what Ravilious sees as an omission on my part to 
say anything about the art of the composed chess problem. According to 
Ravilious, it is the latter that has the better claim to being an art form, not 
least because it offers far greater aesthetic rewards than competitive chess. I 
shall argue that he has not fully understood my views and exaggerates the 
aesthetic significance of the chess problem at the expense of over-the-board 
play. 

Ravilious mistakenly claims ‘that J treat the competitive element of chess as 
a necessary condition of aesthetic excellence.* His misunderstanding seems to 
arise, partly, out of my attempt to show how some of our aesthetic judgements 
may be influenced, directly or indirectly, by the game’s competitive aspects. 
I suggested that we sometimes enjoy a game as a spectacle and praise it for 
being compelling, electrifying, etc. I gave a hypothetical case, where Black 
appeared to be completely lost and had only five minutes left on his chess 
clock. Despite this, Black manages to find an elegant, original combination 
of moves and checkmates White in the game’s dying seconds. I claimed that 
the combination’s intellectual beauty would be ‘coloured’ by these dramatic 
circumstances and that we would praise the combination more highly than 
we would if it had been worked out in the quiet of the study. Ravilious 
wrongly infers from this that ‘since composed problems are by their very 
nature the product of hours in the study, it is clear that such aesthetic qualities 
as they possess fall outside the bounds of Humble’s characterization of the 
beautiful in chess, and indeed undermine it.” What Ravilious overlooks here 
is: (1) over-the-board play does feature a good deal of ‘home preparation’, 
and (2) if we were to change the circumstances under which the combination 
was played, its intellectual beauty need not be greatly affected. Lf Black, for 
example, had played the same or a very similar combination in a game that 
he was always winning and was not under time pressure, then the combination 
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would lose much of its drama, though its elegance and originality would 
remain undiminished. 

Ravilious seems to have misunderstood also my remarks about the criteria 
that might be employed to judge a game’s aesthetic value. I drew here upon 
the work done by F. le Lionnais, who claimed that there were seven criteria 
that jointly specified necessary and sufficient conditions for 2 game’s being 
aesthetically valuable. Without endorsing this questionable claim,* I explored 
how we might link some but not all of the evaluative criteriz to competitive 
considerations. What I wished to show was how the desire to win at chess 
was not necessarily incompatible with an artistic intention, as is sometimes 
said (see below). I suggested, for example, that the criteria of correctness and 
difficulty required a high'standard of competitive play on the part of both 
players. Although Ravilious did not challenge the first criterion, he did object 
to the second. 

According to the criterion of difficulty, the beauty of a game is to be judged 
in proportion to the difficulties each player sets the other and how well each 
overcomes the difficulties he has been set. Mistakes by either player detract 
from the game’s beauty, while dangerous manoeuvres enhance it. Hence a 
player on the receiving end of a combination has to find the best possible 
replies available to him, if the potential beauty of the combination is to be 
fully realized. 

Ravilious thinks that there are many instances of combinations which, while 
being beautiful, do not satisfy the above criterion and he gives as just one 
counter-example a game played by Bernstein and Capablanca. Capablanca 
brought matters to a swift conclusion by finding a beautiful queen sacrifice, 
which forced Bernstein to resign. He had no other choice, since he would 
lose if he took Capablanca’s queen and lose if he did not. The salient points 
for Ravilious are: (1) the queen sacrifice was not, objectively speaking, a risky, 
speculative one, and (2) the fact that Bernstein did not find a strong reply to 
the sacrifice does not diminish the combination’s undoubted beauty. Unhap- 
pily for Ravilious, both points could be conceded as they do not conflict with 
the above criteria. 

To take (2) first, it should be obvious that Bernstein cannot be criticized 
for failing to refute the sacrifice if, as Ravilious says, it cannot be refuted. In 
other words, the combination owes its success not to a blunder on Bernstein’s 
part but rather to the essential correctness of Capablanca’s profound concep- 
tion, and this is as it should be. 

I think that (1) is consistent with le Lionnais’ criteria also, and I would 
accept that a combination can be aesthetically praiseworthy even though little 
or no risk attaches to it. Using le Lionnais’ criteria, we would praise Capa- 
blanca’s queen sacrifice for its vivacity, originality and correctness. Le Lionnais’ 
Original point was that our aesthetic enjoyment of a game is enhanced by 
dangerous manoeuvres, which is a very different matter from saying that 
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only games or combinations involving an element of risk are aesthetically 

So far I have argued that Ravilious misunderstood what I said about who 
certain evaluative criteria may be linked to competitive considerations. I now 
want to deal with his much more fundamental objection to my claim that 
chess is an art form. 

Ravilious’ objection runs much as follows: chess is primarily a game in 
which the players are engaged in a struggle for victory. All other considera- 
tions, including artistic ones, are secondary. Although master games are some- 
times aesthetically rewarding, this is achieved against the odds since the 
players are trying to ‘frustrate one another’s designs’.° Whatever aesthetic 
features chess games exhibit are, therefore, ‘fugitive and non-essential’,® a kind 
of epiphenomenon, so to speak. This objection, I think, is based upon a 
number of common misconceptions, though I can do no more than touch 
upon them here. 

Ravilious compares a chess game to a boxing match, where ‘considerations 
of “style” are subordinated to the overriding aim of flooring one’s opponent.” 
This seems to do an injustice to both chess masters and boxers, for many 
boxers, including Muhammed Alı and Sugar Ray Leonard, owe their victories 
to stylish boxing. The mistake Ravilious makes here is to assume that there 
is a gratuitous element involved in performing a given action stylishly. But, 
as I argued in my paper, it is the master’s aesthetic judgement that enables him 
to evolve a winning strategy, one showing logical unity, or find a brillant 
combination with which to breach his opponent’s defences. Aesthetic features 
are not, then, ‘fugitive and non-essential’. 

I think we should question the assumption, implicit in Ravilious’ paper, 
that we engage in games and sports chiefly in order to win at them, as if 
winning were the sole or main consideration. I would suggest that we take 
part in these activities because we enjoy them. It may be true that we have to 
try and play the game to the best of our ability if we are to enjoy ourselves 
to the full. And in the case of a competitive game or sport: this would involve 
trying to beat the opponent. In this sense, our objective could be described as 
one of winning, though that may not be the reason why we play the game — 
we play it because we enjoy the activity in question, win or lose. Of course 
we may, as pre-eminently social creatures, take satisfaction in winning as 
such, but this should not be construed as a game’s raison d’être.” Even though 
the outcome of a game matters to us, we may get more satisfaction and 
pleasure from a match of high quality we lose than we do from an inferior 
match we win. 

Chess, of course, is more than a game, for uniquely it combines the 
characteristics of game and art form. This has implications for how we 
think of the relationship of the players. For Grandmaster Bronstein, the 
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person facing him across the board is a ‘partner” rather than an opponent. 
Ravilious is critical of such a conception, and he remarks that although 
chess is, purportedly, a collaborative art form it is ‘one in which the 
collaborators seek to frustrate one another’s designs, rather than — as in 
other forms of artistic collaboration — to facilitate the birth of aesthetic 
effects. 710 

The first observation I would make is that Ravilious’ remark about the 
players seeking to frustrate each other’s designs is ambiguous. It is one 
thing to say that since both players are trying to win each much look to 
his defence and quite another thing to say that the players are trying to 
stop each other from playing an aesthetically satisfying game. What Ravili- 
ous would have to show is that the attempt to frustrate ambitions of 
victory entails the attempt to frustrate artistic ambitions. The paradox, 
which he finds so strange, is that players are more likely to produce a 
game rich in aesthetic interest by defending and counter-attacking to the 
best of their respective abilities. It is because Black defends so well that 
White is obliged to come up with something more imaginative and pro- 
found that a stereotyped checkmate. But the plan has to be correct also; 
otherwise Black might find out its flaws and exploit them. It is through, 
and not in spite of, this mutual testing of chess ideas in over-the-board 
play that enduring objects of intellectual beauty are created." 

It is possible, then, for two players both of whom are intent upon 
winning, to have a joint objective, namely to produce the best, most 
creative chess of which they are capable and thereby create something of 
artistic worth. And it is interesting to note in this connection that ex-World 
Champion Boris Spassky singled out a game he lost as the finest of his 
entire career.” 

With some justification, Ravilious takes me to task for not having 
discussed the composed chess problem. Far from undermining my concep- 
tion of intellectual beauty, however, the chess problem merely illustrates 
what different forms that beauty can take. Although I never doubted that 
the chess problem could be classified as art, I cannot accept that it has a 
greater aesthetic potential than over-the-board play, as Ravilious claims. I 
think of the composed chess problem as standing to chess in much the 
same way that the miniature stands to painting. The aesthetic pleasures it 
has to offer, though exquisite, are of a comparatively narrow kind. It is 
over-the-board play that gives full reign to the master’s chess artistry and 
creative gifts. But we should celebrate both as legitimate forms of artistic 
expression. 


P. N. Humble, Department of Histoncal and Critical Studies, University of Central 
Lancashire, Corporation Street, Preston PR1 2YB, UK. 
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sports, including chess, become more and 
more cammercialired their original and true 
significance will be lost. This is far from 
mevitable, however, and as I mention below 
even chess world champions can put the 
game and its aesthetic demands first. 


? See D. Bronstein and G. Smolyan, Chess in 
the Eighties. Trans K. P Neat (Pergamon 
Press, 1982), p. 76. 

10 Ravilious, ibid , p. 285 

11 The process of testing, developmg and 
refining chess ideas often contmues after the 
game 1s fimshed and the outcome decided. 
It is a common practice for players to go 
through the game afterwards, replaying 
moves and trying out new variations m a 
spint of mutual exploranon and 
dispassionate objectivity. Similarly, chess 


theory, which ıs indispensable to 
over-the-board play, 1s a collaborative 
CXETcise. 


12 This was a loss to Grandmaster Polugaevsky 
in the 1961 USSR Championship. See 
Bemard Cafferty, Spassky’s 100 Best Games 
(Batsford, 1972), p. 13. 
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TRUTH, FICTION AND LITERATURE* 
Richard Gaskin 


One of the most depressing features of the academic study of hterature over recent years has 
been the extent to which it has fallen into the hands of people who are manifesdy incompetent 
to conduct it, who have no respect for the humanust tradition, but mstead exploit texts as fodder 
for the pursuit of their own narrowly ideological ends. They justify therr theoretical tum on the 
ground that theory is mevitable: anyone who refuses to have explictt truck with theorizing is 
only, himself, in the gnp of a theory of which he 1s unaware That is all very well. The problem 
ts chat these self-styled literary theorists are not themselves suited to pursue the new, open mauiry; 
they have no training in theory, no understanding of the heavy terminology they seek to wield, 
and no commitment to the canons of rational argument which any genuinely theoretical discipline 
imposes. In consequence of all thus, such ‘theorists’ have not only, as the authors of this book 
say in their preface, sought to undermine hterature, they have actually succeeded in doing so; or 
rather, they have undermined the academic stwdy of literature, to such an extent that it must be 
a serious question whether the introduction of Enghsh literature as an academic discipline into 
our universities at the beginning of this century should now be judged an expenment which has 
failed. 

This book is a sustained polemic against those who seek to question the humanistic value of 
hterature. It is written with verve, considerable analytic acumen, and an assiduity in the detaling 
of arguments agamst the authors’ literary-theorencal opponents which might mdeed seem to 
border on the excessive. Why argue, ıt might be asked, against people who do not acknowledge 
the value of arguments, and would not even recognise one when presented with it? Sull, the 
establishment has been sitting like a rabbit caught m the headlamps of literary theory for too 
long. It uw time to respond, even if it ıs not quite dear how. Of course this book ıs not the first 
attempt to undertake this task; all I can say w that it ıs the best that I have seen 

Having said that, I do not thmk that the authors’ chosen strategy for the defence of the 
humanistic value of literature succeeds. Part of the new ‘theoretical’ approach to literamre has 
been a refusal to acknowledge the canon, and a suspicion, in general, of cvaluatve aesthetc 
judgements. The upshot has erther been a crass relatrvism or, as the authors term it, a ‘no-value’ 
theory of literature. Relatrvism us easy to dispatch; but che refutation of the ‘no-value’ theory us 
a delicate matter which requires some care. Unfortunately, the authors fail to press home the 
attack effectively (p. 443). They note that such a view u committed to a purely descriptive 
account of literature. But their criticism of it 1s just that such a position abdicates the responsibility 
of explaming the grven phenomena. That is tue enough, but a httle lame: perhaps the opposiuon 
will just refuse to accept responsibility for providing such explanations. Can they coherently do 
sor The authors do not tell us What one missed was a stronger line to the effect that it is not 
possible — not logically possible — to arrive at a purely descriptive account of hterature Terms 
of aesthetic appraisal, like terms of moral appraisal, are through and through evaluative, so that 
it us not possible even in principle to discern a class of aesthetic judgements — and hence to 
isolate the things which count as ‘literature’ m a community — usmg purely descripuve conter. 
(In contrast, ‘ficuon’ is a non-evaluative term.) To interpret a community's evaluative judgements 
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requires that — at least to some extent — one shares them. The claim that literature has x0 value 
therefore cuts off the branch on which it is stung. Some such Davidsonian move — with or 
without the transcendental extras which Davidson himself endorses — needs to be deployed 
against the radical literary sceptic of the sort which the authors have in their mghts; but the move 
is not forthcoming. 

The failure to deploy the most powerful available weapons agamst the opposition runs much 
deeper. The authors’ main thesis is that che function of literature us to provide us with ‘homanly 
interesting content’ rather than truth. They wnte: 


Our prinapal debate is with those who want a ‘stronger’ sense of ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ applied 
to hterature; ie those who sec the arm of literature as conveying or teaching or embodying 
universal truths about human mature, the human condinon, and so on, in a sense at least 
analogous to that in which scientific, or psychological, or historical hypotheses can express 
general truths. (p. 6) 


Of course, the authors agree that it is possible for a work of literature to be straightforwardly 
true: they tentatrvely offer Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey as a case in point. But they claim that 
what makes the poem valuable is not the truth of the propositions extractable from it, but ‘the 
speaker's reflections on the development of ns own view of nature and its restorative power’ (p 
284). Now we can agree that if it were discovered that Wordsworth had mistaken the length of 
the lapse of ume from his previous vunt to the Wye — say it was six years and not five — that 
would have a negligible impact on our assessment of the poem. But suppose we ascertained that 
the whole 1798 tour was a fabricanon, or even that Wordsworth had m fact never visited the 
abbey or seen the Wye m his life would we then say that ‘[i}t does not matter to the literary 
appreciation of the poem whether it 1s presented fictrvely or not’ (ibid.)}? A poem formally idenucal 
to Tintern Abbey, mght down to the precise specification of date and locauion given 1n the ttle, 
could have been written ficuvely; but Tintern Abbey itself was not so written. We know that, and 
this knowledge u surely not extrancous to our appreciation of the poem: truth seems to matter 
to the poem as we actually have it, even If 1t would not have mattered to an hypothesxed formally 
identical poem wntten by another hand (or by the same hand with another purpose in view). 
Poems are often about real places rather than umagmary ones: where this is so, we muss part of 
the available meanmg 1f we seek to sheer off the world and arrive at the ‘narrow content’ of the 
text. No one who is both a lover of nature and an admurer of Wordsworth’s poem can fail to be 
moved, on catchmg sight of the abbey from Offa’s Dyke on the East bank of the Wye, by the 
connections which he 1s able to make between life and literature. If those connections were not 
there to be made, would not something — something essential to the poem — be lost? 

In committing literature to the fictive stance, the authors naturally throw the weight of their 
central contention onto fiction as such. The long first section of the book is therefore taken up 
with a defence of the thesis that truth is margimal to fiction. It is here that we encounter the 
principal difficulties with the authors’ thems. In the first place, the authors endorse (pp 81-4) an 
account of the semantics of fictional names similar to the land of approach favoured by Gregory 
Cume and others, accordmg to which such names are subject to a descriptive reducnon (the 
relevant descoptions being assembled from the content of the ficnon); but they also repeatedly 
assert that the ficnonality of a text, and of ıt component names, 1s a matter of pragmatics rather 
than semantics Now these two claims cannot be made to cohere; for the descnpeve reduction 
of fictional names 1s a matter of their semantics. Even of one is a descriptvist about non-fictional 
names — and that can hardly be regarded as an attractive positon these days (and not one to 
which the authors are committed: p 80) — there will sul] remain one crucial semantic disoncbon 
~ between the descriptions associated with each type of name. The descriptions associated with a 
ficnonal name will have to incorporate one which makes essential reference to the work in which 
that name figures. it is (to put it in ontological rather than linguistic terms) essential to the fictional 
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character David Copperfield that ıt occurs in Dickens’ work of that name. The distinction between 
ficnonal and non-fictional names is consequently a semantic one, and not (or not merely) a 
pragmatic one. The authors’ mcoherence on this pomt is a serious matter, for it affects therr 
project of downplaymg the cognitive value of texts as such and relocating the value of the fictive 
stance m a practice in which we engage, and which does not bear any essential relation to the 
parucular texts ıt operates on. But if fictionahty 1s, after all, 2 semantic matter, the account of 
fictional, or hterary, value cannot be merely pragmanc Such an account will have to take note 
of the semanucs of ficnonal discourse, that 18 to say, of the connections set up between work 
and world. But that means that it will have to concern itself with the truth m fiction. 

Secondly, it ıs unclear how the authors want the reference of ficuonal names to work Does 
‘Brighton’ m Graham Greene's novel Brighton Rock refer to Brighton? On the authors’ offical 
descriptivist account (leavmg aside terminological differences for the moment. I shall recur to 
them), the answer ought to be ‘No’. For definite descnptions do not refer to the objects (1f any) 
which instantiate them. And the authors declare that ‘[a] fictonal character 1s an intentional object 
and for that reason could never be idenncal with a matenal object’ (p 189). In fact, however, 
the authors are mclined to let reference to extre-ficnonal bearers through for ficnonal names, 
though the referents of such names remain ‘in 2 sense’ fictional (p. 293). The authors try to dispel 
the confusion by laying ıt down that, although ‘Brighton’ n Brighton Rock does refer to Brighton, 
in thinking about that aty in connection with the novel readers ‘must select only such information 
as 1s authonsed by the rest of the work’ (ibid.): the point 1s that ficuonal names apt for referring 
to extra-fictional entnes do so only ‘under certam aspects’ (pp. 81-4, 126ff, 293). The fictional 
name ‘Brighton’ refers to Brighton qwa city which. . (here follows a list of authonred 
descriptions). The pomt of mtroduamg the ‘gua’ locution 1s to create an opaque context, and so 
block unwanted mtersubsutution of co-refernng expressions. Unfortunately, ıt does not obvi- 
ously achieve that objective ' If I thmk of a qua F, G etc., and if a=b, why are we not entitled 
to say that I am thinking of b qua F, G etc.? Surely the ‘qua’ locution specifies the aspect under 
which I think of the object: why should the expression which refers to the object do so as well? 

The employment of the ‘gua’ terminology can be regarded as a way of captumng, indirectly 
and in an obfuscatory way, a pomt that was made above, but which the authors do not officially 
concede, namely that defimte descmptions do not refer to the objects which instanuate them. 
Russell reserved the term ‘denotation’ for this latter relation, and it 1s to be regretted that philo- 
sophers have not adhered to his termmology, for the failure to do so has led to a widespread, 
and disastrous, failure to register the very different ways in which genuine smgular terms (such 
as demonstratives, mdexcals and many proper names) and definite descriptions (which are not 
genuine singular terms but quantifiers) designate (to use a neutral term). (In the case of ficnon 
there can be no doubt about the quantificanonal character of the reducing descriptions, for the 
relevant mitial quantifier of the reduction will even be an existential quantifier: it 1s fictionally the 
case that there ts a man who . ) Confusion on this score is nfe ın this book, where no distinction 
is made between names and descriptions m connection with problems of substitutvity (see, e.g , 
p 81, 126). But as soon as one registers the fact that descptions are semantically complex, that 
the referent of a description is mot its denotation, but a certain complex conceptual content, 
Prege-style subsututrvity problems disappear as far as descriptions go, remamuing (f at all) only 
for lingmstic items which are semantically sımple 

What is the point of inmsting on keeping denotation and reference distinct? It ıs just this. We 
need a theoretical nonon whose role 1s to specify what it is that a speaker needs to know if he is 
to count as understanding a linguistic item. In the case of genume singular terms such as ‘that 
man’, what a speaker needs to think of m order to count as understanding the designating 
expression 1s just the particular man designated, he needs to entertain a (suitable) de re thought 
of that man In the case of a definite descripnon, on the other hand, such as ‘the man who 1s F, 
the speaker does not need to think, de re, of the man who 1s F, if there is one, in order to count 
as understanding the expression. If, following Russell, we reserve the term ‘denotanon’ for the 
actual object, if any, satisfying a defimte descnption, and if, followmg recent practice (but not 
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the practice of the authors, which I shall come to shortly), we reserve the term ‘reference’ for 
the central semantic relation deployed by a theomst of meaning m the specificanon of what 
speakers understand, then we have it that, quite generally, the referent of a definite descripnon 
3 not its denotation. But it 1s the referent — what the theorist specifies as the object of understand- 
mg — which must be preserved under intersubstrution in propositonal attitude contexts for 
truth to be preserved, not the denotation. Instead, then, of saying that ‘London’ in Dickens’ 
novels refers to London qua city which is F, G etc — a move which 1s meffective in solving the 
given problem — the authors should say that the ficnonal name is (1) subject to a descniptve 
reduction, and then (2) descriptions do not refer to their denotation, so Dickens’ ‘London’ does 
not refer to London (though it may denote it). The descnptions figunng m the reduction will be 
just the ones (or some of them) authorized by the work m question. 

Officially, the authors reserve the term ‘denotation’ for the relation of description between a 
(genuine) proper name and its bearer (pp 110-11), and they prefer to use the term ‘reference’ 
for a relation between a speaker, a demgnanng expression, and an object (i.e. speaker’s reference’ 
pp. 108-110). But their practice here 1s not uniform. on pp. 81-84, for mstance, ‘refer’ (or a 
cognate term) is repeatedly used (as I have so far been unng it) for the semantic relanon between 
a name and its bearer. Lest ıt appear that I am merely combating the authors’ terminological 
policy with my own, let me stress again that the substential mistake which the authors make is 
the confounding of the semantics of proper names and definite descriptions. A correctly motivated 
terminology would have saved them here from error. Once one has something hke the theoretical 
structure outlined above m place, one 1s in a pomton to sec that attempts to avoid talking about 
the truth, reference or, generally, cognitive value of fictional discourse are entirely misconceived. 
Since ficnon operates by offenng its readers descriptions (explicitly or by reduction), what corre- 
sponds to 2 work of fichon and its significant parts (ultimately, its predicates) m the realm of 
reference will be general conceptual contents — umiversals, in fact — and these will be available 
for the formulation of propositions capable of truth or falsity, and so capable of yielding cognitive 
dividends. (The worth of those dividends will of course depend on the worth of the fiction, that 
18, on whether, and to what extent, it constitutes literature.) The authors deed reject the view 
that concept-expressions refer to universals (p. 116), but the claim is not motivated from a convin- 
cing account of the point of the notion of reference. 

Insistence on the applicability of the notions of truth, reference and cognitive value need not 
lead to a collapse of the distincnons between fiction, history and science, something which the 
authors are, rightly, anxious to avoid. That 1s because if the applicanon of these nouons takes 
the above form, fiction (and literature) will emerge with the distmenve charactenstic of having 
purely wniversal referents; history and science, on the other hand, have to do with (real) partrowlars. 
It 18 not that one type of discourse lacks reference, whereas the other has it: 1t 1s that the different 
types of discourse refer to different kinds of thing. This way of drawing the distinction goes 
back to Aristotle, of course, and the authors take some note of his famous discussion of the point 
in the Poetics (p. 122 and passum), but in the absence of a correct theory of reference its pomt 
cannot emerge. 

In view of the absence of such a theory, the authors’ argument agamst what they call the 
‘theory of novelstic truth’ — the view that what is fictional about ficuon 1s just the particular 
way 1t8 components are put together — 1s only partly successful. It 1s quite correct that whether 
actual particulars (people, events, etc ) instantiate the descriptions of fictions 1s often irrelevant. 
But while that shows that denotation (m Russell's sense) is (often) irrelevant to fiction, it does not 
show that (semantic) reference is irrelevant (cf. p. 295) The authors say. ‘Fichon 1s mrelligible 
because the fictional descrptons are made up of predicative expressions which also have a reco- 
gnisable non-fictive use’ (p. 296); what they do not appreciate is that it is precisely this which 
constitutes ficuon’s referential success. Venmmilitude, which the authors offer as a substitute for 
reference (p. 315) 18 rather just the form reference takes m ficuonal contexts: verisimilitude us 
match in descriptive content, and descmptive content belongs to the realm of reference. The 
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purported contrast between an account in terms of verismilitude which the authors accept and 
the one they reject — that ‘it cannot be an essential or defining feature of literary realism that ıt 
be a and of relational representation, explained either m terms of reference or truth’ (ibid ) — u 
simply not there to be had. 

That takes us to something kke the porinon which the authors call a ‘propositional theory of 
literary truth’: ‘the literary work contains or implies general thematic statements about the world 
which the reader as part of an apprecianon of the work has to assess as true or false’ (p. 345). 
The authors note that these propositions will be general in form, and acknowledge the Anstotelian 
provenance of the theory They rightly defend the theory agamst the quite fimsy charge that the 
notion of umplicanon which it appeals to 1s ‘much too vague to grve the theory any substance’ 
(p. 327). Of course there 1s no prospect of supplyimg a formal account of the notion of implicaton 
m question, but that does not mean that the nonon is entrely unconstramed (pp 327-8). And 
indeed elsewhere in the book the authors are entirely clear on the point — m oppomtion to the 
crudities of literary theory — that there 1s a middle positon between a formal entailment from 
a work to its interpretation and complete arbitrariness of interpretation. Obviously what inter- 
pretanons 2 work will sustain 1s a matter of open-ended discussion among informed and compet- 
ent cntics Itis not a condition on the well groundedness of this activity that discussion converge 
on a unique interpretation (still less that such an account be formally entailed by the work m 
question), but nor is it the case that anything goes. The work itself will constram allowable 
mterpretations: there 1s no reason why the propomtonal theory of literary truth should not help 
itself to this (vague but, for all that, perfectly sound) concepnon of what a work ‘implies’ The 
authors do indeed reject the propostional theory of literary truth, but not on the basis of 2 
quibble about literary ‘implication’. 

The cost of refusing to take the high referential road in the defence of the humanistic value of 
literature, and electing mstead to travel, m the company of the authors, the low road of findmg 
significance m hterature without cognitive value, w brought on in the unsatisfactormess of some 
of the illustrations from literature with which the authors seek to support their approach ın the 
third part of the book. The specification of the purported general propositional content of the 
Lydgate subplot m Middlemarch 1s absurdly jejune. No sensitrve reader will come away from thar 
episode with the mere reflection that ‘the best human hopes and aspirations are always thwarted 
by forces beyond human control’ (pp 326-329). not even with that reflection, m fact, for there 
18 no warrant for the ‘always’; in any case there is far more to Lydgate's tragedy — far more of 
a general nature — than is captured m the proffered paraphrase If the authors had essayed a more 
detaled and convincing formulation, they would have been less impressed by their conclusion 
(p. 336) that discussion of the substance of the Lydgate theme — ‘free will’ — ıs proper to 
philosophy rather than literary cnucism The authors do not disagree, of course, that thar sum- 
mary of the Lydgate sub-plot is jeyune: that is indeed part of ther poit (cf 338, 403). Their 
main contention — and this is what I dispute — 1s that there is nothing better — nothmg better 
of a propositional nature — to be had. 

In a further dlustration, the authors claim that whether an incest motif is to be discerned in 
Ibsen's Rosmersholm ‘mast be deaded primanly with reference to artistic function’ (p. 300). They 
suppose in consequence that facts about the extent to which the herome’s behaviour objectively 
matches the way women who are in incestuous relationships actually behave are irrelevant But 
that is surely not oght: rather, those objective facts will be of fundamental importance (though 
they are not the only determmant) in settling what the artistic function of the portrayed behaviour is 
Artstic success depends on vensimulitude; it draws on the truth about how real people behave. 
If it did not do so, it could not have the ‘humanly mteresong-content’ which uw the cornerstone 
of the author’s account of the value of hterature. Consider another example m Hippolytus, a play 
which the authors discuss at length, Eunpides nowhere states that Hippolytus’ bastardy is the 
psychological cause of his aversion to sex. But that interpretation naturally suggests itself, because 
it makes sense of Hippolytus’ behaviour: makes sense of it, that 1s, as fictional behaviour by making 
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sense of it as real behaviour Vensumilitude, ın other words, is not an optional extra peripheral 
to artisc funcnon and success: ıt largely constitutes that function and that success 

The authors remark, correctly enough, that assertion has a pragmanc dimension. a sentence 
may, for mstance, be uttered as an example, and not with assertonc force. But assertion 1s not 
entirely pragmatic. some sentences are appropriate vehicles for the conveying of assertions, others 
not. Where they are so apt, they will be suitable candidates for the possession of a truth-value. 
The authors daim nevertheless that the truth-value of a thematic statement 1s less interesting than 
ita content (p, 330). Well, presumably that depends on the contents of the truths in question. 
The supporter of the proposnonal theory of literary truth does not have to claim that truth and 
cognitive value are the sole — or even the pnmary — dimensions for the evaluation of literature: 
1t is enough if it 1s recognized that attempts to defend literary value without recognizing (at some 
point) the roles of reference and truth are bound to fall into incoherence. Some of the truths 
hterature offers us will be uninteresting because they are obvious; others will be interesting in spite 
of being obvious. But m neither event ıt can be conceded that a large interest in the investigation of 
literature concentrates on the special, literary mode of presentation of the objects and truths of its 
discourse. This is the peculiar province of the cnitic, and it explains why, as the authors insist 
(Pp. 332-33), discussion of the truth, 23 such, of thematc statements 1s muted ın the literary 
Academy (though perhaps less so outside it) 

Focusing on the nature of literary ‘theme’ does not, then, enable us to bypass the truth of the 
relevant propositions in favour of their interest (cf. p. 437). Indeed, one of the ways m which 
we charactenstically thmk of the difference between great and infenor hterature is in terms of 
the truth of their representations. A work of ficnon may be of a very high technical order, but 
lack ‘depth’. Whar lack of depth comes to 1s mmply that the representations are not really true 
(cf p. 325): that is not how thmgs are m the world. A case m point might be Tolkien’s Lord of 
the Rings for all its narrative brilliance, the work fails to portray evil (for example) as it really ts, 
offering mstead a clichéd Ersatz which continually threatens to teeter over mto mere raasm. Or 
so I claim. Others, more sympathetic to Tollnen's purpose, might disagree, and if they did 30 
we would find ourselves engaging m a debate about (among other things) the nature of evil. The 
authors would regard such a debate as peripheral to literary cnucism, properly taken (cf. pp. 
337-338), but, if hterature matters at all — by which I mean: if it 1s rmportant to us to distinguish 
great from mechocre literature (and from mere fiction) — then it seems that we must regard 
debate on such issues as continuous with, and not separate from, ‘hterary’ pracuce more narrowly 
construed, 

Throughout the book the authors try to distinginsh between literature and other activities in 
pomt of application of the notions of truth and reference: it should be dear why I reject thar 
contention. As far as a comparison with philosophy goes, the principle distinction must surely 
be that philosophy is concerned not merely with truth, but with arguments. Apart from their 
concern with truth, are there any otber pomts of contact between the two activities? At the end 
of the book the authors appeal to an alleged sumulanty between literature and philosophy, on the 
Basis that both actrvities develop themes or deal with questions internal to the activity itself. No 
doubt it is uncontroversial (because trivial) that the questions with which philosophy 1s concemed 
are internal to the discipline self. But ıt 1s surely qute false that literature does not address 
antecedendy given concerns. The damn that ‘[o]utmde works like Anna of the Five Towns we have 
no coherent vision of what determmism means’ (p. 454) is hard to reconcile with the appeal 
elsewhere to the importance of ‘humanly interesting content’ in the evaluation of hterature: why 
should we care about issues which are just artefacts of literature itself? The claim goes hand in 
hand with an equally bixarre contennon that life uw too tovial to offer the grand themes we 
encounter m literature; that to the extent we do encounter such themes m life, we have generally 
achieved this by seeing life in literary terms. But can we really suppose that the great literatures 
of war, or love, or nature, for example, have imposed their categones on hfe, rather than that 
they have drawn therr power and relevance from the extraordmanness of life itself? Are not the 
great themes encountered in literature played out, with varationa, in every Little Hintock™ The 
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authors’ aim of defending the humanistic tradition of hterary critiasm against the recent attacks 
it has sustamed is a highly laudable one But short of embedding literature firmly within the 
mainstream of life — and this 1s a matter of the truth of its representanons — the defence cannot 
succeed. 
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Problems of Style: Foundations for a History of 
Ornament. By ALOIS REGL. Ponceton U P. 
1993 Pp 406. £30 00 

THE INFLUENCE of abstract art m our century 

has revived an interest in ornament, which had 

been all but excommunicated by an earher gen- 
eration of purists. Oleg Grabar’s excellent The 

Mediation of Ornament, a must reading for aes- 

thetiaans, and E. H Gombrich’s The Sense of 

Order have provided a new theoretical bass for 

the study of the subject It was Gombnch who 

called Riegl’s Stilfragen ‘perhaps the one great 
book ever written about the history of orna- 

ment’ (p. 182). 

A scholarly English edition of Riegl’s early 
book fills, therefore, a real gap. Evelyn Kain’s 
translation 1s careful, reliable, and readable, and 
the book offers an invaluable apparatus of 
annotations, which gives the literature for each 
chapter and bmngs the historical facts and 
theories up to date. These were inevitably lm- 
ited by what was available to Riegl at the end 
of the 19th century. 

It seems necessary, however, to quibble 
about the translanon of the book’s ttle, which 
announces a much more definitive and self- 
assured presentation than the author mtended 
to give. Riegl insists throughout on the tentat- 
Ive nature of his assertions and on the lack of 
suffiaent historical mformation. He distin- 
gushes carefully between ‘Grundlage’, which 
means foundation, and ‘Grundlegung’, which 
refers merely to the process of constructing a 
foundation. Therefore, what Riegl put on his 
title page says more nearly ‘Quesuons of Style. 
Laying the Groundwork for a History of 
Omamentaton.’ 

Alois Riegl, an art histonan, began Ins career 
as the curator of textiles at the Museum for Art 
and Industry in Vienna. His ambition in his 
Stilfragen of 1893 was to show that there existed 
a coherent history of ornament, which began 
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specifically with certam key themes, located in 
ancient Egypt and then branched out through 
the ages and continents ın ever more complex 
patterns. But his history, because of its factual 
hmuitations, ıs by now of lesser umportance 
What makes for the lasting value of the book 
is its masterly and meticulously detailed ana- 
lysis of visual forms in their gradual, systematic 
unfolding. Riegl concentrated his description 
essentially on the Mediterranean area and found 
the orginal formal theme in patterns taken 
from the profile view of the lotus flower and 
the palmette, ‘consisting of a series of three or 
more petals or fronds, arranged radially as a 
spray or fan that emerges from a small conelike 
element’ (p. 403). The two related shapes mter- 
act in filling the decorauve spaces of ceramics 
and textiles, and the petals of the palmette were 
formalized into the volutes of capitals. In a dra- 
matic build-up, Riegl shows the development 
of the plant’s stem mto the ever more 1mport- 
ant design element of the Hne, which then leads 
to the undulating band. These bands are 
shown to become the means of joinmg the isol- 
ated shapes m a contmuous decoranon of 
surfaces. 

The final outcome 1s the Islamic arabesque, 
which also overcomes the dependence on rep- 
resentational elements, derrved from plant and 
animal shape, and relies on the complex play 
of purely geometrical patterns. The ongms of 
this style, however, are shown in Ricgl’s 
important introductory chapters on the geo- 
metnc and the heraldic styles. There he faces 
polemuically the two explanatory principles that 
domimated the theory of ornament m his day, 
namely the ‘matenalst’ contention that oma- 
mental shapes derived sumply from the tech- 
nical preconditions of the medium, especially 
of textiles, and the ‘naturalistic’ contention 
dealing with omaments as mere dernvauves of 
the shapes of plants and animals. 
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Riegl agreed with Gottfried Senper, the 
mffuental author of Der Stl in den technischen 
und tektonischen Kunsten of 1860, that some of 
the basic geometrical patterns derived from the 
technical requirements of textile makmg, but 
these begmmnings were, to Riegl, responses of a 
more fundamental impulse of the human mind, 
which prefers and creates mmople, casily com- 
prehensible shapes. He called this aesthetc 
impulse the ‘will to art’, ‘das Kunstwollen’. 
This tendency, spontaneously active every- 
where, made also for symmetncal compost 
nons, a clear example of which Riegl descnbed 
m the mirronng opposition of identical halves, 
so frequently used m anqent and medieval 


design. 

In these specific applications Riegl envisaged 
a universal foundation of all art, the drive 
towards the creation of readable, expressive 
form. 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM 
Arn Arbor, Michigan 


Gilles Deleuze and the Theatre of Philosophy. 
Edited by CONSTANTIN BOUNDAS and DORO- 
THEA OLKOWSEL Routledge. 1994. pp. m + 
343. £12.99; dothbound, £40.00 

DESPITE THE enormous impact of French struc- 

curalist and post-structuralist tmnking smce the 

19708 it ıs still generally the case that the wot- 

ings of Gilles Deleuze remam relatively 

unknown While figures such as Derrida, 

Lacan and Foucault loom large on the contem- 

porary mtellectual horizon, Deleure has on the 

whole been seen as of secondary importance, 
his best known work (with Guattan), Anti- 

Oedipus, often regarded as a counterpart to the 

exuberance of the 1960s philosophing of, say, 

Lyotard’s Economie Libsdinale. 

This collecnon of essays extends beyond 
such a narrow understandmg, attempting to 
encompass the full range of Deleuze’s thoughr, 
which encompasses the cmema, Spinoza, 
Nietzsche, the Baroque, Hume, Bergsonisme, 
Modernist painting, not to mention the schizo- 
analysis of Anti-Oedipus and Thousand Plateaus 
The contributions attend to recurrent themes 
rather than specific books, mcluding the ques- 
tion of subjectivity, difference and repetition, 
demre, feminusm, nomad arts, and Deleure's 
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shiroanalytic sociology of capitaliam, the col- 
lection also contains a previously untranslated 
essay by Deleure himself. 

In general this book 1s to be welcomed as an 
important addition to the growing hterature on 
Deleuze, the essays offer probing critical ana- 
lyses of his thought, significantly outlmmeg the 
nature of a distmctively Deleuzian intellectual 
project Key to this are the notions of difference 
and the fold which arguably motivate much of 
the rest of his thinking Alain Badiou offers 
a full and searching amalyss of the fold, as a 
metaphor for the subject's relation to the 
Other, in his study of Deleuze’s work on Leib- 
mz, The subject is separate from the Other, but 
the Other is immanent m the subject, and ıt 1s 
this immanence of altenty, denved from Leb- 
niz’s ‘Monadology’ which the fold mets- 
phorizes, The fold is given broader treatment 
in Boundas’ essay on subject-formation in 
Deleure. As Boundas argues, Deleure actually 
has little in common with the post-structuralist 
proclamation of the death of subjectivity. 
Rather, he ams to reconcerve subjectvity as a 
dynamic locus of mtersecton of different 
forces and vectors of desire. It 18 a synthesis of 
disconhnuites, an mtenorization of disjunctive 
external forces for which Delenze’s metaphor 
1s again the fold as the umty of the same and 
the different. This concept has obvious paral- 
lels with Derrida’s use of the ‘hymen’ mett- 
phor, yet as both Todd May and Dorothea 
Olkowski argue m their papers, any further 
parallel between the two ends The Derridean 
proclamation of pure difference has no place 
m Deleuze, profoundly aware of the necessary 
interplay of difference and identity (although 
Paul Patton in ‘Ano-Platonism and Art’ argues 
for the onginary nature of difference in 
Deleure’s work). For Deleure the neo- 
Nietrschean, Dernda’s (and Saussure’s) 
emphasis on pure difference as the negation of 
identity has no place mm an affirmative nonon of 
desire which is not founded on lack, but on an 
essential productivity. 

Deleure’s productrvist thmkimg, and m par- 
ucular his nonons of “becommg woman’ and 
the ‘Body without Organs’ (adopted from 
Artaud) has frequently made him an object of 
cnticism from feminists, and nghtly, a section 
on Deleuze and femimsm has been mcluded. 
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Both essays ın this section attempt to reclaim 
Deleuze for feminist philosophy, focusing on 
his cntque of binarism, his conception of 
nomad thought, and his thinking on the body 
‘as a discontinuous, non-totalised senes of pro- 
cesses, organs, flows, energies’ (p 193), all of 
which display certam parallels with strands m 
feminist theory. Central is the debate over the 
nature of femmine identity between Irigaray 
and Monique Witng, both des of which, 
argues Rom Braidott, remained attached to 
conceptions of subjectivity and idennty heavily 
cnucized by Deleuze. Her view that the figure 
of the cyborg occupies a point of intersecnon 
between Deleure’s post-humanism and the 
femmst debate over identity may cause some 
to demur, but as she and Elizabeth Grosz con- 
clude, Deleuze at least indicates alternative pat- 
terns for working through the question of 
bemg—woman. 

It ıs perhaps surprising that discusmon of 
Deleuze’s (and Guattan’s) best known work on 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia is left until last. 
Alphonso Lingis’ “The Society of Dismem- 
bered Body Parts’ uses Deleuze—Guattari to ctr 
ugue Lévi-Strauss’ image of soacty as a semr 
otic system of exchange, pomting mstead the 
primary coupling of body-parts (hands, repro- 
ducnve organs, eyes, cars, voice) in various 
configurations as constitutive of differmg soci- 
ety types The menuon of body-parts, and 
especially Lingis’ reference to the symbolic 
attachment of organs to the ‘full body of the 
earth’ (p 293) ın savage societies, is of course 
strongly reminiscent of Melame Klein, whose 
work informs so much of Deleure—Guattar. 
Strangely, however, she does not receive a 
single mention in any of the contributons. 
Jean-Clet Martm’s essay m this secton sim- 
‘larly uses Deleuze—Guattan to interpret the 
early Middle Ages, through the ‘typical’ coded 
configuranons of Romanesque architecture, 
the worship of relics, pilgrimage, despotism 
Both essays point towards a post-Lévr 
Strausman cultural anthropology, eschewing 
the totalizing approach of structuralist theory 
and employing Deleuze—Guattan as a meth- 
odological tool, rather than as merely an object 
of study. 

Broadly speaking, there 1s much in these 
essays to encourage further engagement with 
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the work of Deleure, to allow him to emerge 
as a distinctive thmker, avoiding subsumption 
under the general term ‘post-structuralist’. One 
final observation, however. with few excep- 
tions, the contmbutions assume an mtmate 
familianty with the ideas under discussion. 
Terms such as ‘rhizome’, the “BwO’ (Body 
without Organs), ‘nomad thought’, and ‘de- 
and re-terntonalisation’ remain largely unex- 
plained. Consequently while those well 
acquamted with Deleuze will undoubtedly 
glean much from this collection, others 
approaching him for the first ume would be 
better served elsewhere. 


MATTHEW RAMPLEY 
Surrey Institute of Art and Design 


The Contingency of Theory: Pragmatism, 
Expressivism, and Deconstruction. By GARY 
wink. Yale University Press. 1994 pp. 215 
£20 00. 

It HAS been said that the publication of numer- 

ous books about critical theory 1s a sure sign 

that theory 1s no longer a force in hterary ont- 
cism, theory has stopped or at least slowed 
down and what takes its place 1s description 
or explication. Certainly the great majority of 
studies of critical theory of the past ten years 
or so belong to this type, that ıs, they are 
devoted to explicating wnters like Barthes, 
Dernda, Lacan, Foucault, etc. This book can 
be seen as falling into the same category as 
most of its chapters discuss the work of other 
theorists. However, it 1s different from most 
other studies of this sort as ıt does not deal with 
continental theonsts, but rather concentrates 
on the work of Amencan thinkers, and 
although it covers much discussed figures such 
as Stanley Fish, Frederic Jameson and Paul de 

Man, it also considers writers not much discus- 

sed by literary theonsts such as Charles Taylor 

and Stanley Cavell. ‘Taylor’s work figures par- 
ucularly prommently. 

However, although the book follows the 
format of numerous exphcatory books, 10 
main mtention w not exphcaton. Its am, 
rather, is to find a way of reconaling positions 
that on the face of it appear quite opposed to 
each other, notably contemporary pragmatism 
and deconstruction. Wihl argues that pragmat- 
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ism poses the following question: ‘Does the 
tum away from a set of foundatonal 
princples... commit us to the idea that 
everything 1s interpretation .. or (in the po 
itive, Gadameran sense) prejudice’ (p. 14) For 
him, pragmanhst non-foundanonalism provides 
no basis for choice since it replacea objectivity 
with mterest and interpretation. Yet living in 
è plural society means that choice 1s more 
rather than less important. A justification for 
literary study, he believes, 1s that ıt can provide 
a kind of equivalent to objectrvity through 
focusing on ‘the mterpretive moment’ and ‘a 
finely gramed textual view of language’ (p. 29). 
But central to Wihl’s argument is Charles 
Taylor’s concept of situatedness: 
My overall argument is that a pragmatst equiva- 
lent to hermeneutical stuatedness can be found 
and developed m a perncolar, deconstrucbomst 
view of a text Relatvinm and subjecuviem arc 
overcome through sitzatedness Situatedness . 
us the passmg beyond an atomured subpectrvity by 
becommg deeply embedded in the ethical values 
of the cultural moment. (p. 30) 


However, Taylor’s concept of hterature is 
madequate m W1hl’s view, snce bis ‘important 
contribunons to the view of agency as situated 
tend ro become weaker as they become broader 
because his languege of contrast fails to build 
in some of the contradictory lnguistic forces 
discussed in literary theory, particularly by 
deconstructionusts’ (p. 59). Deconstruction 
‘mamtains a kind of Taylorman situatedness 
because ıt uses a language of contrast to embed 
the speaker between mcommensurable mean- 
ings and values; ıt does not attempt to synthes- 
we them chalectically or mmply describe them 
as given, unchanging structure’ (p. 84). 

This is not an easy book The argument 1s 
at a high level of abstracnon throughout, and 
I suspect that only readers highly committed 
to hterary theory will continue to the end. Its 
discussion of thinkers like Taylor, Cavell, 
Jameson, and de Man will be difficult to follow 
for those with no prior acquaintance with their 
writings. However, I thmk tt 1s a useful contr- 
bution to current debates within critical theory 
Taylor 1s an interesting thinker and one who 
ought to be more familar to literary theorists. 
In encouraging one to read him, Wihl has per- 
formed a service Wrhl’s mtrigumg conclusion 


is that ‘textuality and srtuatedness actually 
shape, or reale, each other in the expressive 
sphere of language. Selves and texts are con- 
stitutive events, and a language that determmes 
and shapes contrasting meanmgs and values uw 
vital to the constitutive process’ (p. 184) 
However, the question of practice remains. 
It is not easy to envisage what kind of Literary 
coitasm will result from this At the end of 
the book I remained unsure what a literary ar 
ticism that combines pragmatism, expressiv- 
ism, and deconstruction would actually look 
like. It us one thing to agree that one needs a 
reconciling kind of criticism but it is no casy 
task to create it m a convincing form. The only 
indicanons given are in Wihl’s discussion of 
Othello and Coriolanus with reference to read- 
ings of those plays by Stanley Cavell, William 
Empson, and Stanley Fish, but the issues 
covered were very narrowly focused. One 
would have liked Wihl to offer a reading of his 
own that suggested chat the hterary critiasm 
he advocates 1s viable. He also believes that a 
literary criticsm that combines situatedness 
with deconstruchonst textualumm can have an 
impact on social questions, particularly the 
kind of problems created by a plural society in 
which there are no shared beliefs or values to 
foster soctal unity, but chis aspect of the book 
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Landscape and Power. Edited by W. J. T. MITCH- 
HL. University of Chicago Press. 1994. pp 
248. £11 25; dothbound, £33.95. 

THH DIFFICULTY of reviewing a book of essays 

is that one 1s tempted to consider each in turn 

and take issue with the details of each author’s 
argument. Mitchell has helped me to avoid that 
trap by idenufymg quite clearly the arguments 
that ne these essays together and thereby creat- 
mg a platform on which to conduct a general 
debate. Setung aside the statement that the am 
of the book us ‘to change landscape’ from a 
noun to a verb’ he identifies bis purpose in 
bringing the contibutions together as moving 
beyond what landscape ‘1s’ or ‘means’ to ‘how 
it works as cultural practice’. He claims that 
landscape is an ‘instrument of cultural power’ 
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and m, what us for me, the key chapter (written 
by him) goes on to argue for an association 
between the concept of landscape and Euro- 
pean imperialism. He presents a set of argu- 
ments which constitute a framework which us 
developed and exemplified within the essays. 
“He argues that landscape 1s more than a genre 
of art because ıt has a reality of its own. 
Coming froma very different perspective, the 
socio-environmental, I find that there ıs much 
on which Mitchell and I would agree. Land- 
scape ws a product of nature and culture and to 
use Mitchell’s term, ıt 18 a ‘socio hieroglyph’ — 
as 1s its representation through art 

The pomts at which we diverge are, first, 
his assumption that landscape as a concept 1s 
associated prnapally with European imperial- 
ism, and, as such, no longer viable as 2 mode 
of artstc expression. Since the latter thesis 1s 
a consequence of the former I shall start by 
explonng the assomaton with impenalism. 
Second, I conmder the physical landscape to be 
as important ın this whole discussion as its rep- 
resentaoon through art. 

It ıs an unusual debating feature to begin by 
saying that since | accept the mgmificance of 
cultural processes in landscape development I 
must also accept that the politcal and economic 
forces which led to impenahsm will produce 
characterisuc landscapes and that these land- 
scapes will be represented in particular ways. 
This may sound as though I am accepting Mit- 
chell’s proposition that ‘landscape 1s a particular 
histoncal formation associated with European 
imperialism’, but ] am not. Certainly there us 
an association between the rise of nmperialism 
and the growth of landscape pamting. The 
chapter by Jensen Adams presents a reasoned 
exammation of seventeenth-century Dutch 
landscape panong and is persuasive in 1ts argu- 
ment, first that arustc conventons mirror the 
processes of social and polmeal formanon that 
led to the forging of the Dutch State and, 
second, that the artistic representanon of lnd- 
scape was itself an element m the process of 
“nenon building. 

The nonon, a key one m this book, that the 
portrayal of landscape itself commumieates a 
message 1s not one that I would take issue with 
either. jensen Adams pomt out that the depic- 
non of landscape 1s a depicnion of the fruts 
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of communal effort. Bunn’s essay on Thomas 
Pringle’s Afncan landscapes shows the mposi- 
tion of settler order upon the African landscape 
and, by imphcaton, on African society (and to 
this extent he is discussing the creanon of an 
imperial landscape.) Bermingham’s paper on 
English landscape drawing at the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, causes me more 
problems She argues that the assoqanon m 
tme of two conceptual changes (one mn land- 
scape drawing and the other in politcal 
philosophy) are, ın fact, causally related. The 
problem I have, and it is the same problem 
that, I suppose, a lawyer might have, 1s that 
the burden of proof has to be carned by more 
than circumstantial evidence. 

The same sort of challenge could be made to 
the papers by Bunn, Helsinger (on Turner) and 
Harnson (enuded “The Effects of Landscape’). 
All to some degree make use of the conventions 
of semoncs. The thing that they have m 
common 1s that they are based on asserhon 
rather than on the assembly of a compelling 
weight of evidence. The identification of signs 
and the interpretations of meaning without 
evidence is merely opmion and, no matter how 
many people agree, opmicn 1s not proof. 

Snyder's paper on landscape photography in 
the Mid-West and West of the United States in 
the nineteenth century teases out the relation 
ship between technical developments and the 
arustic dimension and argues that the assoc 
ation between the technology and the pre- 
vailing ‘scentusm’ led to photographs being 
presented and received as a dismterested real- 
ity. His argument, however, 1s more profound 
than this because he proposes that the selection 
of the scene and the use of photographic tech- 
mque led to a perception of the West as an 
‘American Eden’ and the presentation of the 
Mid-West (Nevada, Utah) as a remote and 
mhospitable landscape. 

The relanonship between Snyder’s attractrve 
chapter and the underlying theme of the book 
seems tenuous, unless it revolves around the 
contention that landscapes are capable of 
appropnaton for commercial purposes. If this 
is the point of contact than it 1s important 
because it unravels the argument that Mitchell 
pus forward and begins to present it in a differ- 
ent way. Mitchell’s focus on landscape as an 
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artistic genre blinds him to the fact that the 
scenes that arusts have represented as ‘land- 
scape’ are only a subset of the totality of land- 
scape, His argument that the portrayal of a 
particular type of landscape and prevailmg 
polincal, social and economic ideas are causally 
related may be true — but it is equally true that 
the evoluton from the political economy of 
empire to the political economy of capitalism 
impacted upon landscape and furthermore that 
these new ‘landscapes’ were reflected in art. 
The concentranon and specialisanon of eco- 
nomic activity m the nmeteenth century led 
directly to the growth of cities and many artists 
have taken cities as a source and stimulus 

It could be argued, however, that my 
example ultimately fails my own test — that art 
connnued to reflect prevailing themes within 
polincal economy. The capitalism that created 
the industnal aties of the nmeteenth century 
had become national systems by the end — and 
a century later they have evolved mto multma- 
tonal systems. This new dynamic continues to 
shape our landscape — destroying tropical rain 
forests, leaving scars from open cast miming, 
encouraging urban migration and the develop- 
ment of squatter settlements, creating the ‘new’ 
agricultural landscapes of wide open spaces and 
leadmg to the ultimate folly of ‘Set Amde’, 
paying people not to work. However, the 
charge that artists have ignored all of this can 
be refuted. Admittedly, these themes are not 
the ones that dominate exhibitions but when 
artists do now portray the environment they 
are clearly ın tune with the emotions and values 
of the ume. We are concerned about the 
destrucnon of our environment and the natural 
woud; we are sentimental about what has been 
lost, nostalgia 1s all around us. These values are 
reflected in the work of arusts — landscapes 
without the visible presence of technology, 
cobbled streets and half timbered houses, ‘cosy’ 
comers of a closer relationship between hfe and 
environment than, ın reality, prevails Mitch- 
ell’s argument about the association of land- 
scape and imperialism 1s, then, only an exem- 
plar of a more general case. 

In summary, then, there ıs much in Mitch- 
ell’s thems that I accept. We would both agree 
that landscape is the intersection, m varying 
degrees, of nature and culture. It follows then 
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that we should see it not just as a product but 
as a process (it is this that I take to lie behind 
his wish to move from landscape as a noun to 
landscape as a verb). Where we begin to differ 
1s that I consider that the interacnon of society, 
economy and environment through the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries has continued 
to produce ‘landscape’. I am sure that art has 
reflected this evolution and that its output both 
reflects and creates our values about our envir- 
onment, What is more, I am certain that thus 
will connnue 

Finally, while I enjoyed reading much of this 
book for rts intellectual sumulus I cannot fimsh 
without remarking upon one thing — the com- 
munication of argument. When we move 
beyond our home academic terntory we can 
expect to be challenged by new ideas, different 
viewpomts and new vocabulary. There were 
some chapters in this book where, I have to 
say, the vocabulary mhibited communicanon 
At tumes the style was pretentious and seemed 
more designed to demonstrate erudition than 
to communicate understanding. Coming from 
outside the dsaplme area my view 1s that some 
of the analysis was mutton dressed up as lamb 
Complex ideas, as Snyder demonstrates, can 
be effectively communicated to mterested but 
naive audiences. 


Middlesex University 


Organicism in Nineteenth Century Architecture 
An Inquiry into its Theoretical and Philosophical 
Background. By CAROLINE VAN BCK. Arch 
tectura and Natura Press. 1904 pp. 364. 
$40 00. 

THROUGHOUT THE history of Western architec- 

ture key thinkers and practitioners have made 

reference to ‘organic’ prinaples evident within 
acts of binging fme buildings into being. In 
the twentieth century such references have 
become commonplace, creating both a tact 
consensus as to the modem meaning of the 

term and a strong sense of its attachment to a 

generalized field of architectural achievement 

which is everything that the contrived and the 
styltred are not. Perhaps because of its apparent 


transparency of meaming, the field of enquiry 
denoted by the term ‘orgamicism’ m architec- 
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ture does not have a wide literature — Geoffrey 
Scott’s Architecture of Humanism, first pubhshed 
eighty years ago, 1s usually a first bibliographic 
resort, and this only deals with the subject m 
order to dismiss ıt as fallacious. A study such 
as van Eck’s, which 1s specifically dedicated to 
historicizing and defining organicism, is there- 
fore warmly to be welcomed However, she 
does not address matters characterized by Scott 
and Wright but only mcidentally contextualizes 
them ın a theory which shares their vocabulary. 
She mtenuonally addresses an incomplete field, 
perceiving dislocation between deep-cultural 
and modernist manifestations of ‘organiasm’, 
and she confmes her attention to a truncated 
tradition. 

Organicism, for van Eck, 1s a phenomenon 
rooted in pnmary cultural experience. Her ore 
ginal contribution to this thought is to propose 
not that this descends from early expenences 
of constructing practical shelters or responding 
to the emotive potencies of particular places, 
but that it 1s mtimately connected to human 
discourse. It 1s one of her premisses that rhet- 
onc, m its structures and analogies, preserves 
contact with fundamental ancestral expenences 
of commg to terms with an all-pervading 
nature. In adopting the convennons of rhetoric 
as their chief means of explainmg and persuad- 
mg, Renaissance thinkers on architecture, 
according to van Eck, evoked direct commu- 
nion between their refined subject matter and 
the ongans of culture. Here 1s the begmmning of 
a lme of descent which ıs perhaps best distin- 
guishable in terms of what it ıs not. It does 
not situate organicist architecture m vernacular 
traditions. In effect it excludes all practical 
building, as well as the vanous refined altermat- 
Ives to an architectural tradition that exempl- 
fies descent from Early Renaissance (Classic) 
ideals Even the Gothic is set amde from the 
mainstream in this way. Organicist archr 
tecture manifests cultural stability, deep- 
rootedness and conservatism. 

At first dedicated to validation with reference 
to nature, m the High Renassance the 
organicist enterprise turned to analysis of pon- 
ciples by means of which architecture might 
emulate drvine creation m its harmonics and tec- 
tonics. The prionty of locating architecture 
within the natural order gave way to that of 
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expressing the natural order m indrvidual 
embodiments. The former persisted in Western 
culture as resistance to the aesthetics of propor- 
tion, mamtaining the pnmacy of the emotional 
(Romantc) response; the latter assumed the 
attributes of a science of universal beauty, 
maintained the pmmacy of the intellectual 
response, and led to van Eck’s principal subject 
matter ın an eventual, rational ‘return’ to dis- 
aplinary ongins in Classic architecture — 
which also validated that special aspect of the 
Gothic which reflects constructional (though 
not decoratrve) virtues. Thus for van Eck there 
is a fundamentally unportant fusion. In nme- 
teenth-century organast architecture, of cre- 
dentals denving from aulturalist endemism 
and also, crucially, from a pedigree of form 
having ‘natural’ ongins. This grves nse to dis- 
tinction between a lesser critenon of stylistic 
reconstruction and a greater cnterion of ‘nat- 
ural’ authentication. The former is dignified by 
the Albertian distincnon between structure and 
ornament and, at its worst, tends towards 
mechanical imitation, the latter plays upon 
social, philosophical and religious sigmfication 
and elevates architecture to the status of ‘art’. 
Inutation and mimesis are thus the two poles of 
a cotical system validating architecture, 
respectively, according to indirect and direct 
relationship with nature — that is, stylistucally 
and genencally ‘natural’. ‘Organicism’, the 
term denoting the latter, therefore becomes a 
distinct category of criticism in counterpoint to 
the stylistc, and as such becomes more evident 
as a result of mcreasing contrasts m periods of 


heightening stylization. 
Van Eck calls upon Goethe for substanhanon 


of a morphological critique, giving mse to a 
conception of true architecture as a ‘second 
nature’ This marks a pivotal point in her 
survey. It situates organicism in a theoretical 
‘project? charactenzed by Goethe’s vital 
inmght, and ıt projects this project forward (for 
example, annexing Schlegel’s reflecnons on the 
autonomy of the organism) at the same time 
relegaung Vitruvian styhzation and the Pictur- 
esque, noting the latter’s dedicanon not to an 
identification of architecture and nature but to 
the conventionalizing of nature. Thus the field 
van Eck has so meticulously constructed 1s 
replete with vanenes of interpretation and 
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application Nimeteenth-century practice may 
reflect on an euthennc, culturally-endemic 
Classiasm, it may promote Vitruviamsm m 
the name of scholarly orthodoxy; it may favour 
an enormous range of conventonahzations — 
from those of the Picturesque to the severest 
distortions of Art Nouveau. It may vanously 
defend tectomc and decorative comparisons 
with nature, or tum to vernacular practices in 
the belief that these are closer to the cultural 
soil. It may regard the Gothic also as mvolun- 
tarily organicist m its evocations of the infinite 
and spintual through contrast with the tem- 
poral and practical. It may indeed interrelate all 
such manifestations eclecucally, m evidence of 
a supreme devotion to orgamicism that only 
becomes posnble with nmeteenth-century his- 
tonast retrospection. Or it may ruthlessly dis- 
pense with all conceptions competung with a 
favoured ideology — for example, Schinkel’s 
belief that the individual work of architecture 
should be an orgamic representation of the 
divine. 

Van Eck suggests how a ometeenth-century 
literature would ambiguously have supported 
all facnons and, especially m Ruskin’s case, 
would have promoted a technological organ- 
iasm (wrought and cast iron construction) m 
spite of his deploring industrial despoliation. 
She indicates how camly the ‘biological ana- 
logy’ became a receptacle for convicnons that 
m carier generanons would have been 
invested in religiosity. And ths, her pomt of 
contact with Scott’s ‘biological fallacy’, 1s also 
ber departure from what followed m 
Modemnust interpretations of organiasm — or 
rather, as she would say, Modemust misap~ 
proprianons of its termmology. Por twente 
eth-century organicism refitted most of what 
van Eck mamtains is the core of Western 
architectural development — the essential fea- 
tures of Classicism. Perversely, those fachons 
of Modernism that retamed the mmmal or 
stripped-down presence of columns, entabla- 
ture and pediment, did so for the cultural 
‘authonty’ this conveyed, and largely in 
ignorance of what had endowed its authonty. 
It seems clear that efforts should be made to 
unify these critical fields Caroline van Eck 
has, by makmg sense of the very complicated 
nineteenth-century field and its cultural or- 
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gins, laid the foundations of this most 
mmportant work. 


DAYID THISTLEWOOD 


University of Liverpool 


The Exile’s Return: Toward a Redefinition of 
Painting for the Post-Modern Era. By THOMAS 
McHVILLEY. Cambridge University Press. 
1993. pp 231. Paperbound, £12.95; 
clothbound, £35.00. 

ARGUABLY THE support of public institutions 

for the so-called ‘return to paming’ has been 

more overt and successful in promoting a par- 
ticular view of contemporary art than had been 
the case since before the Salon des Refusés of 

1863. Unnl that year, when Manet’s Déjeuner 

sur l'herbe was rejected by the jury of the Salon, 

1t was ths public instituuon which decided 
what was and was not exhibited and put up for 
gale. In this context the mfluence of the contc, 
although mmportant, was relatively bmuited. 

After the demise of the Salon its commercial 

function was quickly replaced by a new player 

m the art world, the art dealer. To an extent 

the Salon’s authority as the arbiter of judge- 

ment also transferred to the dealers but, in the 
process, such authonty inevitably became dis- 
persed, leaving greater scope for cntucs and art- 
ists to defend and promote therr art on their 
own terms Out of this more open structure 
for the propagation of art emerged cnucs hke 

Apollmaire and Greenberg whose arguments, 

m defense of Cubism and Abstract Expression- 

ism respectively, played a fundamental role in 

establishing the worth of the art they pro- 
moted. The power and mfluence of these critics 
would have been unthmkable under the old 

Salon system. 

Iromeally, ıt was at what had been the Brush 
equivalent of the Pans Salon, the Royal Acad- 
emy, that m 1981 the exhibinon of A New 
Spint m Painting mgnalled, for the first time 
in over a hundred years, the ground-breaking 
impact of the large-scale public exmbmnon on 
the direction of contemporary art. Against this 
background, the place of the cnc and the rel- 
evance of criucism itself seem to relate more 
closely to the mutations of pre-1863 Paris than 
to the more recent past. Where Greenberg's 
cnticism played a fundamental role in the insu- 
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tutional acceptance of Abstract Expressionism, 
at the Royal Academy m 1981 public msitu- 
tional acceptance pre-empted crincal argument. 
Obviously che Royal Academy show did not 
sidestep the critical act itself — Christos Joachi- 
mides and Norman Rosanthal selected works 
for the exhiinion, bringing together the work 
of artists as different as Francis Bacon and 
Andy Warhol so that the common painted qual- 
ity of the works selected was emphasized rather 
than their differences This made for a popular 
and historically significant show, but left a 
gaping hole in terms of the criucal jusnficanon 
of the parameters of the exhibinon m particu- 
lar, and the ‘return to painting’ in general. It 
could be argued that it is this kind of hole 
which McEvilley’s wnting attempts to fill and, 
as such, ıt occupies a cunous position, On the 
one hand, it testifies to a desire to justify the 
‘tetum tO painting’ in terms more ngorous 
than that it 1s popular, sexy and sells. On the 
other hand, precisely because of the success of 
the ‘return to painting’ on these very grounds, 
the necessity for coucal explanation and just 
fication which has been so much a part of the 
Cwenbeth-century art cutic’s funcnon m the 
face of genuinely difficult and challenging art, 
simply does not arise 

This book collects articles and extmbinon 
reviews published between 1985 and 1992 
which range from broad attempts to justify the 
‘return to panong’ to pieces on partcular 
painters including Golub, Schnabel, Basehtz 
and Mariam, among others. Given the dates of 
these essays, McEviley’s enterprise is retro- 
spective; by the ume the earliest of the essays 
presented here were published, painong had 
‘returned’. The arguments presented here are 
not therefore ngnificant m the history of the 
‘return to painting’, except perhaps in terms of 
its consolidation The first and longest essay, 
‘Seeking the Primal through Pame The Mono- 
chrome Icon’, 1s a quite extraordmary ‘history’ 
of what the author cams 1s a ‘monochrome 
tendency’ in pamting According to McEvilley 
this can be found in Turner and contmues on 
through art right up to the 19703 and early 
19808 when it ran into the sand leaving the way 
open for the ‘return to painting’. The only way 
to take this argument seriously is to see it as a 
highly reflexive act of critical selfdestructon. 
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The Introduction tells us that this essay ‘traces 
the climax of the Hegelian model of art story’ 
and thus suggests that we might expect a ctr 
tque of some of the well-rehearsed flaws asso- 
aated with this method when applied to art 
history. Instead, we are confronted with some- 
thing which might be described as £ teleolo- 
gical account of the demise of teleology. The 
whole basis of McEvilley’s argument is a shin- 
mg example of precisely the kind of history 
which he himself imphes in unacceptable and 
obsolete. 

Against this kind of rather muddled argu 
ment McEvilley is much more effective in dis- 
cussing individual artists. The essays on Basel- 
itz and Schnabel in particular are interesting, 
but m the final analysis this book 1s a symptom 
of the general theoretical and historical condu- 
sion which permeates cnucal strategies for the 
justficanon of the ‘return to pamang’ and ıt 
highhghts the ambiguous status of the cnnc 


attempting to do so 


RICHARD HOOKER 
University of Glasgow 


Imagination and Time. By MARY WARNOCK. 
Blackwell 1994 pp. 193 + xi. £12.99; 
Cdochbound, £40 oo. 

NEARLY TWENTY years ago Mary Wamock pro- 
duced a book (hereafter ‘the old book’) enutled 
simply Imagination (London Faber, 1976) 
Now we have Imagination and Time (hereafter 
‘the new book’), and anyone famuhar with the 
ald book will have a sharp sense of déjà lu on 
reading the new The new book 1s a reworking 
of public lectures thar Warnock gave, Gifford 
Lectures in Glasgow and Read-Tuckwell 
Lectures m Bnstol Both sets of lectures are 
required to have a religious theme, specifically 
that of human immortahty m the Bristol case, 
and both sets of lectures are supposed to be 
addressed to ‘the general pubhc’; and many of 
the differences berween the old and the new 
books smply reflect these facts. 

The new book, hke the old, begins with 
Hume and Kant, and their accounts of the role 
that imagination plays in ordinary percepton. 
In the new book the setang for this discussion 
is a first-chapter attempt to play down the 
duality of outer and mner worlds Warmock 
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turns for help to phenomenology, of which she 
* gives a nice, accesmble account, and by ths 
stage it is clear that the dramatis personae of the 
new book us to overlap extensively what thar 
of the old. Hume, Kant, Husserl, Sartre, Mer- 
leau-Ponty and Wittgenstem the main philo- 
sophers, and Colendge and Wordsworth from 
the world of hterature. Even the bit-players are 
the same: Gaston Bachelard and Karl Jaspers, 
for example; and the cast are often called on to 
make the same speeches as before. Sartre on 
honey sliding off 2 spoon, Merleau-Ponty on 
the body as a ‘thmg among things’. I was sur- 
prised, on reading the old book, to see no men- 
tion of Hobbes, and I should acknowledge that 
he does get a mention on p. 134 of the new, 
although he fails, for some reason, to make ıt 
to the mdex. 

In the old book Warnock said “Both in Hume 
and Kant, the imagmation which allowed us to 
envisage things in absence was itself a necessary 
part of our interpretmg thmgs when they were 
before our eyes. Both Hume and Kant, more- 
over, thought of gemus as that very same fac- 
ulty raised to a higher power’ (p. 129). And a0, 
in the new, we come to a second chapter 
enutled ‘Imagmaton and the Idea of Genius’, 
and here Warnock 1s at her most economical, 
recycling vigorously. 

The new book, like the old, ends with the 
drawing of a moral for the educanon of chil- 
dren. But it 1s m the middle of the new book 
that differences from the old are to be found 
The material on mental images 1s left out, and 
m its place there ıs a much more extensive 
treatment of symbolism, which 1s related to the 
concern of the opening chapter by the, to my 
mund, very suspect claim that because a symbol 
is ambiguous as between an image or idea and 
an object in the world, ‘the mner/outer dicho- 
tomy must dismtegrate when we think or see 
symbolically’ (p 84). Some themes that are to 
recur throughout the book surface ın this chap- 
ter, notably that of sympathy as what enables 
us to accept someone else’s interpretanon of a 
phenomenon. At the outset of the next chapter, 
‘Stories’, Warnock says that she wants to ‘try 
to demonstrate that there are long-lastmg, per- 
haps everlastmg areas of human sympathy 
which enutle us to clam understanding not 
only of the present. but of the past and 


future as well’ (p 87) This understanding is 
underpinned by what Warnock calls ‘values’ 
(not necessanly moral values), some at least of 
which have to be permanent, and stories (or 
narratives) are, she says, the pnmary vehicle 
for the conveymg of values If Warnock’s 
values sound Platonic, that 1s no accident: she 
is, like Plato, ın pursuit of timeless truth, and 
she distances herself firmly from ‘the quagmure 
of total relativism, the bog of what may be 
roughly charactenzed as ‘‘postmodemism’’’ (p. 


. 94) “Total relatrvism’ she sees as encouraging, 


mot an attitude that ıs hberal and egalitarian, 
but an atntude of indifference, mimical to the 
pursuit of science and fatal to the disapline of 
history. 

Chapter 6 1s entitled ‘Personal Identity’, and 
here Warnock argues that the nonon of human 
individuality 1s essentially biological and soctal. 
she rejects a ‘physical’ theory of the brain, 
which fails to do justice to human individual- 
ity. There 1s materal here on the evolutionary 
development of memory, and on the mvolve- 
ment of both memory and values in the learn- 


mg process 
The next chapter 1s on ‘Autobiography’. ‘In 


writing, or in readmg autobiography,’ War- 
nock says, ‘we stove to make time mmaterial 
as it is to all universal truths ’ She talks of the 
imaginative recreation of history, whether by 
the histonan or the autobiographer, as an 
attempt to fuse past, present and future. 

If I have been making too much of the over- 
lap between the old and new books, I should 
make clear that I thmk the new book, conmd- 
ered m its own night, 1s a worthwhile one: it is 
written very clearly and accessibly and 
addresses important themes. The argumenta- 
tion 1s done in pretty broad brush-strokes, but 
there ıs a wealth of mteresting and illummatng 
detal, and an impressive range of wntings, 


` philosophical, historical and literary, ıs drawn 


upon I did, however, find the book too com- 
fortable, almost complacent: when scepneal 
worries are raised, about truth and value in par- 
ucular, the answers, such as they are, tend to be 
couched in the form of generalines Anythmg 
radical, whether Parfit on personal idenuty or 
Cupitt on truth, 1s shown the door. In this 
respect Genevieve Lloyd’s Being in Time, which 
shares many themes, especially narrative, ume 
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and the self, 1s more challenging and more 
rewarding. 

For reasons to do with what I have just said, 
I enjoyed Warnock’s last two chapters best. 
Here the ‘naught for your discomfort’ tend- 
ency 18 at its weakest, as she argues in chapter 
8, “The Future’, that the biological account of 
personal idennty makes a literal theory of per- 
sonal immortality impossible, and as, m chap- 
ter 9, ‘Consequences’, optimistic but not 
complacent, she outlines how gene therapy 
could rescue us from some of our medical ills, 
and how educaton of the umaginaton has a 
vital role to pay m rescuing us from some of 
our social ills. 


MURRAY MacBHATH 


University of Stirling 


Wittgenstein and the Grammar of Literary Expen- 
ence By James GUETTI. University of Georgia 


Press 1993. pp. mv + 189. $35 00. 
THIS EXTRAORDINARY book should overturn 
commonplaces in aesthetics, language philo- 
sophy, and hterary theory. I know of no other 
work which has as effecuvely combmed philo- 
sophy with literature: Wittgenstem, Davidson 
and Merleau-Ponty with Sevens, Paulkner and 
others (and even Empson and Freud). Yet um- 
ultaneously, Guettr insists on a distinchon 
between ‘idling’ language and ‘working’, 
meaningful language (a distmction more con- 
ducive to philosophers than to some vogues in 
Gueto’s own field, English Studies) There is 
reification in this text neither of ‘literary’ nor 
of ‘ordinary’ language, where language idles, 
as it can do even m ‘ordmary’ communication 
(e.g where conversation meanders), we get an 
enhanced sense of its exposed form, of ‘lan- 
guage as such’. But most hterature (an obvious 
example being A. Baraka’s poems) 1s to some 
extent ‘working’ to make a pomt, to ‘say’ 
something. Guetti’s great skill hes m his ımph- 
atly recognizing this, and then studying with 
immense acuity the effects of language in its 
exposed aspects. 

Why does such an important book risk such 
a hermetic ttle? Wittgenstem 1s indeed central 
to the moves Guetn makes; it is largely through 
putting Wittgenstein to work in analysing the 
workings of various forms of (chiefly but by 
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no means only Modern) literary language that © 
Guetu has found and fashioned a vocabulary 
that suits his direchon, a vocabulary that was 
sometimes lacking m lus previous works 
(including Word-mwsic). And the (philosophical) 
reflections on language contamed m the utle 
under review make 1t valuable reading even for 
those not interested in Literary Studies, or m 
how literature works on one. But the utle 
perhaps ‘suggests’, wrongly, that the book 1s 
largely ‘about’ Wittgenstein. Moreover, what 
could a grammar of (literary) experience be? 
Talk of the grammar of English, or even of a 
philosophical grammar, stems more per- 
spicuous 

But the utle would be properly ‘descriptive’ 
if the book consisted m establishing a nuanced 
linguistic ‘phenomenology of language’, by 
means of consdermg chiefly literary 
examples And so it does. For example, the 
question of the substitutabihty of one piece 


of language for another is carefully weighed 


What 1s lost m paraphrasing a poem, aesthetic 
features aside? Sometimes nothing, but it 1s 


of course precisely the literary/aesthetic aspect 
of a, poem that compels us (m ways that 
Guett. lummates by means of the contrasts 
he draws between various American poets). 
Guetti calls the ‘actions’ of non-meanmgful 
aspects of language (e.g. repetition) grammat- 
cal effects, because they occur by means of 
exposing features of language (even, of 
grammar) to view, contrariwise to what 
occurs ın the use of bits of (meaningful) lan- 
guage to do things, m which grammar 1s 
‘presumed’. It is grammatical effects that usu- 
ally get ignored in the philosophy of lan- 
guage, eg. m the debate around Quine’s 
‘Indetermmacy of Translation’ thesis. If one 
or more translations are acceptable, salva verit- 
ate, still the grammatical effects are usually 
lost Here is a truly hnguistic, post-Kantuan 
explanation for why it can be so crucal to 
decide whether something 1s, for example, 
beaunful or not. Such discussions do not 
merely come down to ‘semanucs’, to the 
extensions and replaceability of words ‘salva 
veritate’. Por ‘beautrful’ has a series of concep- 
tual associations — at once personal and inter- 
personal — that are of great importance to 
us, that help to make it possible to preserve 
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the idea of aesthetics as somethmng more than 
‘mere’ taste The search for the meaning of, 
for example, Freudian associations 1s a grevi- 
ous mistake — one should look at such asso- 
Ciations rather as effects words have when 
they are experienced in particular ways or 
contexts. In Wittgenstein’s terms, ‘beautiful’ 
has 2 partcular ‘corona’ around it which — 
while quite distinct from ‘intended meanmg’, 
‘speaker meaming’ or ‘conversational implicat- 
ure’ (concepts which are in any case parasitic 
upon ‘meaning’, considered as use) — us 
wholly ignored in the Qumun picture of lan- 
guage. And this is dowbly so, of course, if 
what 1s being debated is the beauty of some 
(piece of) language The beauty of Guetn’s 
book is its not baldly stating this, as I have 
done, but demonstrating or expomng it 
through the juxtaposition of passages from 
Hemingway, whose literary form 1s at first 
barely noticeable, with Wittgenstein (drawing 
especially on Part I of the Philosophical 
Investigations). 

Guetti 1s well aware that fine literary 
expressions are usually more engaging than 
anything we can say about them Grammat- 
ical effects (or whatever you want to call 
them) arguably matter to us above all im 
(rather than in discussions about) literature 
Another illustration’ Gueth mphatly 
strongly opposes those Derridians who have 
negated Voice (in the name of ‘Wniting’), for 
this unconscionably would make it almost 
unpossible to appreciate (let alone literately 
criticize) those many poets (e.g. Frost; also 
Plath) in whom effects consequent upon the 
forth. The oral and aural stand obliquely 
against not Wntmg but ‘the visual’, the virnu- 
alty implacable drive to visualize most things 
we read. There are more extreme cases (than 
m Frost, or Hemmgway) where what Guetti 
is saying becomes relatively obvious: one will 
simply always be frustrated by Benjy’s narrat- 
Ive in The Sound and the Fury, or by ‘The 
Comedian as the letter C’ (try paraphrasing 
‘Socrates of snails ‘), or by much of 
Sra dF one vaniy penaa in ‘visualizing’ — 
‘hteralmıng’, interpreting — these pieces of lan- 
guage. In Guetti’s philosophy, there is more 
to language than can be dreamt of; so long 
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as one does not magme that ‘more’ to be 
meaningful any more than it is stnctly 
imaginable. 

What, then, of Guetn’s own wnung? It us 
more generally precise, severe; yet often has a 
tripping and affective style: ‘[VJerbal’ capaaues 
far exceed rmagmative’ ones, and... the dif- 
ference between them — and the distance 
between them — is often a fundamentally oper- 
ative feature of our verbal behaviour and also 
2 source of what most fascinates, pleases and 
purzles us about that behaviour’ (pp. 147-8) 
Much as Guetn says of the great wniters, his 
work begms to sownd ‘like a language of its 
own’. This raises 2 perennial question for 
Wittgenstermans (cf. Cavell, Diamond) wu 
philosophical/crniucal language itself predomin- 
antly working, or idiing? The issue 1s not one 
that Gueto has grappled with, and ıt could be 
the source of concern as to the effects of some 
of his own quasttechnical terms. 

And so what, finally, of his title. what is the 
grammar of literary experience? Each reader 
must decide whether it lives up to the book of 
which ıt 18 the name; but this reviewer would 
venture that the nearest thing we have to (a 
codification of) such a ‘grammar’ is 
undoubtedly this book. 

RUPERT READ 
Rutgers University 


Homo Aestheticus: the Invention of Taste in the 
Democratic Age. By Luc Peery. Translated by 
ROBERT DE LOAIZA (originally published m 
Prench, 1990). University of Chicago Press. 
1993. pp. 276. No price given. 

Luc Frrry’s book 1s concemed with the devel 

opment of modern subjectvity, or individual 

ism. His general contention 1s that ıt 1s in the 
history of aesthetics that the formative land- 
marks of that development are most clearly dis- 
cermible: that the history of aesthetics is the his- 
tory of subjectivity. He mamtams that the 
contemporary arust does not strive to reveal to 
the world a shared Weltanschaung, but works 
to project and define a solitary self to produce, 
he says, ‘a sort of parucularly elaborate calhng 
card’ (p. 11) Because of this, the work of art 
is no loner a microcosm of a meaningful and 
objecove macrocosm but a singular statement 
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of the artst’s mdrviduality There 1s not a 
world but an infinity of worlds: countless 
Nietrschean perspectives that display their cre- 
ators’ vital forces. 

To advance his thess Ferry selects what he 
describes as ‘five major movements’ (p 26) 
These are the Dispute of the ‘Cogitos’, the 
Kantan Moment, the Hegehan Moment, the 
Nietrschean Moment, and the Coming of 
Postmodemuty. The ‘Cogitos! of the First 
Moment are the Cartesian cogito that locates the 
subject ın reason and, contrasting with ıt, the 
Pascalian cogito that places the subject with the 
heart, or feelmgs. Although opposed in charac- 
ter these two cogifos, according to Ferry, are 
one ın their assertion of the ımportance of sub- 
jectivity It 1s the Kantian Moment that seeks 
to reconcile them, affirming the autonomy and 
significance of the sensuous cogito and thereby 
advancing the status of the human indrvidual 
and human intersubjectivity. Perry pomts out 
that, correlatively, the artist ‘ceases to be he 
who modestly hmits himself to discovering and 
expressing ın agrecable fashion the myths cre- 
ated by God and becomes he who invents’ (p 
29). 

Ferry maintains that with the Hegelian 
Moment sensibility loses the autonomy with 
which Kant endowed ıt. Art becomes again a 
manifestahion of a truth, but one that 1s inferior 
to the philosophical truth that provides msight 
mto the absolute subject The Nietzschean 
Moment subsequently reaffirms ‘the legitm- 
acy of the human viewpoint over against that 
of the divme’ (p 30) and asserts a radical ındi- 
vidualism and multiphaty In Ferry’s view it 
is Nietrsche’s thought that supported the dis- 
sonance and rupture, the fractured ‘hyperreal- 
ism’, of the avant garde art of the late mne- 
teenth and early twentieth centunes, now 
succeeded by a postmodernity that imputes or 
reflects a new notion of the subject and 1ts rela- 
tionship with the word. 

What are we to understand by the term 
‘postmodern’? Ferry offers three possible con- 
struals First, 1t can be taken to be the summit 
of modernism, an ‘exacerbation of the modern’ 
(p. 235) that is simply the most recent or the 
most radical development of the moder. 
Second, what is postmodern can be seen as a 
dehberate opposition to the modern and as a 
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kind of return to tradition, takmg on board’ * 
anything or everythmg from the past and com- | 
bining terms and styles in a total eclecucism. . 
Perry’s example vividly says it all: ‘Aggnpume, 
Clare Bretecher's comic-stnp teenager, studies 
for her French high school finals while leafing 


‘through a comic book enutled Heldegger in the 


Congo’ (p. 239). Third, postmodernity can be 
understood as that which has superseded mod- 
emism, not by developmg modermsm itself 
but by going beyond it to produce ‘a renewed, 
more differentiated and nuanced conception of 
reason and of the subject’ (p 240). 

Ferry’s response to the problem he poses is 
fundamentally an optimistic or, at the very 
least, a hopeful one. In bis final chapter, “The 
Problem of Ethics’, he distunguishes three types 
of moral value. excellence, ment and authente 
city. Excellence, he holds, 1s ın essence an arns- 
tocratic value derrving from ancient Greek cul- 
ture, ment belongs with the mainstream of 
modem Kantian and egalitanan ethics, authen- 
naty 1s our contemporary value and the crucial 
issue ıt presents concerns the limits and the 
kinds of mits autonomous individuals might 
impose upon themselves. Indrviduahsm, it has 
been suggested, can mean the end of subjectrv- 
ity proper and a subservience to market forces 
and consumensm, but Ferry points out that 
‘the withdrawal of a shared world ıs not 
eponymous with decadence’ (p. 259) and that 
‘Expresstvity for expressivity’s sake no longer 
mterests anybody...‘ (p 260). He wants us 
to avoid dealing m the kind of starkly binary 
evaluations implied in the distinction between 
individualism and subjectivity because, he 
writes, ‘for the individual to be an individual, 
he has to be rich with a discrete, specific content 
that ıs all the same generalizable. At that pnce, 
and only at that price, can the requirement of 
authennaty be kept up. individuality 
cannot at all be reduced to the anything-goes 
of consumerism, to the arbitrary freedom that 
consists in doing whatever I feel like’ (p. 261) 

That 1s a meanmeful clam when it 1s made 
within a rational onentation, but t 1s imposs- 
ible that so profound a disruption 1s taking 
place that ıt cannot obtam a foothold. As Ferry 
acknowledges, in the mileu of a radically 
changed sensibility that mhabits some kind of 
ubiquitous Disney World whose satisfactions 
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display an ornate and pardoxical travesty of 
aesthenc engagement, that there can be no 
unquestioned presuppositions of an enduring 

Happily and, I beleve, nghtly, Perry’s hopes 
for the future carry no hint of purblind long- 
ings for some kind of back-to-basics restora- 
tion of a former status quo. He readily accepts 
the challenge of the pluralism that 1s our condi- 
tion and sees the human task as one of achiev- 
ing what he calls autolimitation, an activity in 
which personal responsibility is taken seriously 
and egotism 1s balanced with care for others. 
There ıs nothmg new about such thoughts 
What 1s different, he seems to be suggesting, 
is the background agamst which they are to 
be made practical. Perry believes, in strongly 
Kantian vein, that aesthetics provides the 
model for all the imbtermediate actrvites 
between ‘the anmmality of the life cycle and the 
virtuous action through which we claim auto- 
nomy’ (p 260). A new kind of intersubyectivity 
has to be worked gut 

Ferry's book 1s highly readable. It set my 
thoughts racing m many more directions than 
I have been able to mention here. 


DIANA COLLINSON 
The Open University 


The Aesthete in the City’ The Philosophy and 
Practise of American Abstract Painting m the 
1980s. By DAVID carr. The Pennsylvania 
State Unrvermty Press 1994. No poce 
given. 

Carpizr’s BOOK contains general theory plus 

practical crincism. The core of the theory is 

that we should accept Nietzschean perspectiv- 
um and current relativism/plurahsm: ‘No one, 

I think, has yet fully worked out the mplice- 

tions of what in the artworld 1s called plural- 

ism, and in philosophy, following Nietxsche, 
can be called perspectivism ’ Carrier extends 
the arguments from his earlier book, Artwrit- 
mg. We certamly must give hım credit for 
stitute an important genre. In his first chapter, 

‘Artwriting Revisited’, Carrier declares that 

"The arm of a philosophical history of artwnt- 

ing 1s to show that as the artworld system 

changes successive cotics necessarily play dif- 
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ferent roles.’ Carrier highlights his earlier point 
of view: he came to see all art-history narratives 
as fictrve and rhetoncal. Any narrative will 
choose its favoured ongins and geneologies, 
and under the rule of plurahsm, there are 
always ‘alternative ways of linking artworks m 
a narrative making little reference to the artust’s 
intentions’, and we should see ‘the ultmate 
arbitrariness of any particular geneology’ Car- 
rier offers as an example Robert Rosenblum'’s 
Modern Painting and the Northern Romantic Tradi- 
tion (which treated a segment of art history 
from Friedrich to Rothko m terms of a roman- 
tic sublime, not m terms of French formalism). 
While Rosenblum did create a different narrat- 


“rye, Carner 1s not helped by Rosenblum’s stress 


on the intentions of the painters, and Rosen- 
blum could not posmbly agree that his ‘per- 
specovism’ was wholly arbitrary, a specimen 
of creative whiting. 

About the only stability Carrier can locate m 
this stream of arbitrary texts 1s that from ome 
to time a temporary consensus can emerge. We 
are close to the relativism and consensus of the 
language communities of Stanley Fish. Carrier 
claims that consensus 1s won by rhetoricians 
who excel in ‘suasrve skills’, and that matters 
of fact (as well as the mtent of the artist) ‘do 
not determine how the artwniter evaluates 
contemporary works’. Carner declares: “As a 
relatrvist I hold that the end of a philosophically 
serious history of art crinasm 1s relative to the 
narrative purposes at hand and that the subject 
of a narrative is a fiction’. Thus some may 
speak of the end of art, and some may not. 

In chapter two Carner adds that a wniter of 
art history faces only one necessity, ‘that of a 
convincing story’, which 1s not determined by 
any ‘facts about the world’. Nietrsche has 
taught us all to ask of a given thmker, “What 
kind of person benefits from talking this way?’ 
and we should ask that question of Carner and 
other radical theoreticians. In chapter three 
Carrier observes that Panofsky’s conclusions 
are now debated, which proves ‘something 
other than the discovery of facts was mvolved’. 
This does not help Carner much because ıt 
implies that there was a discovery of facts Car- 
ner asks us to set Leo Stemberg’s ‘site specific’ 
beside Panofsky’s ‘allegory’ narrative, both 
writers having treated the same paintings, and 
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both having their own ‘style’, as 1s needed for 
creative ficuon. What Carner does not say is 
that Panofsky and Steinberg might well agree 
with each other and produce all kinds of ‘facts 
of the case’ to support ther improved 
positions 

Obviously Carner will daim that there are 
no ‘plausible ahistoncal standards by which to 
judge the arguments of an art history or to 
measure the importance of an artist’. This is 
certainly a floating world. It ıs too much like 
a loose balloon. Even when there are, say, five 
interesting but differmg narratives of a segment 
of art history, there will most certainly be some 
cotena by which plausibility is achieved. And 
no matter what Camer says, every persuasive 
theory will have to be corroborated by a host 
of facts of the case. Also, all the relanvists of 
the world come under the great moment of 
shame when, in the absence of ahistorical 
standards, no one knew how to charge Nazis 
with war comes. 

Carrier offers several warnings that his own 
writings are partisan, biased, and creative: 
"These repetitions m my texts ought to make 
a behever in objectivity of mterpretanon suspr 
aous Since I repeatedly find the same struc- 
tures m the hterature of many artists from dif- 
ferent periods, maybe these structures are not 
m that literature itself but come from my own 
authénal personality — maybe I find the same 
structures repeated because they are my cre- 
ation’. This remark ıs revealing, and also 
ironic, because Carrier scoffs at authonal 
intent, then rases high his own intent 

Camer does emphasire that ın a grven com- 
sensus period there will be rational arguments 
that seem sansfying according to accepted rules 
of argument, and when a new interpretive 
paradigm sets it, it will be defended by rational 
arguments. However, there are no enduring 
cntena to establish such discourse fields, and 
(following Fish) ‘consensus withm the profes- 
sion provides the necessary, and only possible, 
jusuficanon for objectivity’ Carner should 
face up to three consequences’ the current pro- 
fessional field has not rejected all endurmg crt 
teria for plausibility in theories, has not agreed 
that pamtings themselves provide no ‘facts of 
the case’, and avidly seeks the intent of authors 
and artists when it can be found Among the 
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questions we should put to Carrier and others 
are these. who will respect scholarly wnungs 


put forward as personal fictions (your he or 


mine), and who will respect law when it 1s 


viewed as a temporary subterfuge? 
For Carner, the aesthete in the aty should 


accept the postmodern woud, and m painting 
this entails a rejection of any sense of progress 
and a rejection of ‘the purely visual art of mod- 
ernism’ in favour of ambiguous images which 
have no meanmg until some text supplies its 
arbitrary meanings. One of the unsatisfying 
elements of Carrier’s position 1s that there was 
never a time ın modermst art when the images 
were merely formahst without metaphysical 
and symbolic meaning The visual street scenes 
of the contemporary city, ın Carrier’s view, are 
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no longer :mportant for artists because now ' 


texts ‘constitute the environment of the post- 
modermust work’ And snce the texts are fic- 
tions, art becomes just ‘a form of play’. It 1s a 
far critiasm of Carner to note that he jumps 
on too many faddish bandwagons’ a little 
Marxy, a lot Fishy, Rorty, Kuhny, Quiney, 
and Derndada, not too much Merleau-Ponty, 
a dash of femimism, not a trace of Lyotard or 
Sellars, and an outmght worship at the throne 
of language/textuality. One of the fatal weak- 
nesses in the doctrine ‘language 1s all’ is the 
simple fact of the case that all languages are 
enormously shaped by the structures of reality. 
Often the fads seized upon rest on nom 


sequiturs. that some ambiguity m referring 
terms murders all clear reference, that since we 


mterpret reality by language, language 1s the 
only reahty; that since truth claums can be dis- 
puted, nothing 1s left except playing games. 
There are now about fifty non-sequiturs run- 
ming amuck like predators from outer space In 
tune with Dernda, Carrier claims that we must 
use traditional rules of argument, yet nothing 
can be decided, except m an arbitrary, tempor- 
ary way. In his chapters of pracneal critasm 
Carner inserts his general theoretic perspect- 
ve, shows how contemporary pamters can be 
set ın new narratives that move from past mas- 
ters to present artists, and concentrates on 
optical features. At one pomt in chapter four- 
teen, we see the value of pictorial facts Carner 
claims that ın Andrea del Sarto's Holy Family 
with the Infant Saint John, the virgin holds the 
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Genitals of the child through a doth. However, 
a careful look shows this 1s not the fact of the 
case. 
Carnet’s book u hugely provocative and 
therefore hugely stimulating, and he has done 
a great service in raising high the study of art- 
woong. What should be said to him 1s this 
now go on and act like a real philosopher and 
produce a set of cntena by which theories gain 
plausibility, smce they must have plausibility 
to become part of a censensus As father of 
perspecovism, Nietrsche would certanly 
laugh at these disciples who cannot decide what 
to prefer 

CLIFF G. McMAHON 
University of St Andrews 


Aesthetic Knowledge. By ‘STEPHEN LYMAN 
ALBAUGH The Iowa Institute of Philosophy 
1989. pp 94. $7.00 

TH ws an odd book To judge by its contents 

it deals with central problems m contemporary 

philosophical aesthetics, and does so in an 
interesting and novel way The central prob- 
lem of the book 1s to arrive at 2 conception of 
knowledge in art which will escape what might 
be called the problems of paraphrase. If we 
articulate the ‘message’ of a work in proposi- 
bons and sentences, haven't we turned it into 

a piece of philosophy, albert one expressed in 

an unusual medrum? The clams of art to 

supply knowledge, therefore, must preserve 
the distincriveness of art. 

This seems to me an interesting and import- 
ant issue, and it raises related questions with 
which this book seems to dea] — image, nar- 
ratrve, art and morality, pleasure and beauty 
But despite the fact that the author begins with 
a relevant distincnon — between the perceptual 
and the conceptual — and has an identifiable 
thess — that a work of art concretely repres- 
ents in symbol the world as a whole — I do not 
think that those who are currently meerested in 
these questions will find much of ilummation 
here, because he does little to clanfy etther the 
meamng or advance the plaumbility of the 
thesis. 

The reasons for this are several. First, 
although there are references to ‘classic’ 
authors — Plato, Anstotle, Kant, Heidegger — 
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there 18 not a single reference to contemporary 
aesthetics m which these things are much dis- 
cussed, and no bibhography which would 
mform us of writers which the author might 
nevertheless have in mind Second, the style 1s 
entirely assertive; there is nothing that could 
be described as the marshallmg of evidence or 
careful construction of argument, and many of 
the assertions sound like wild empirical gener- 
almations. Third, though both works of art and 
artists are cited in illustration of general claims, 
these illustrations are generally more obfuscat- 
mg than illuminating. Fourth, the general 
claims are often expressed m a wey that makes 
them sound either tautological (Appearance, 
therefore, 1s whatever appears’ [p.7a]), or con- 
tradictory (‘[a symbol]... comes mto being 
by the establishment of what ıt 1s not, or by 
becoming what it cannot be’ [p. 83D. 

These definences in content are com- 
pounded by the lack of footnotes, references 
and bibliography which confirm an overall 
smpression of an isolated and somewhat self- 
mdulgent writer Sull further deficenctes are 
exhibited m the physical producnon of the 
book. It 1s very badly cut, and badly bound, 
with many typographical errors. ] cannot ims- 
gine that it will attract many readers, and [ 
cannot say that it deserves to. 


GORDON GRAHAM 
University of St Andrews 


Empathy, Form and Space: Problems in German 
Aesthetics 1873-1693 Translated and edited 
by HARRY FRANCIS MALLGRAVE and HLEF- 
THERIOS IKONOMOU. Getty Center Publics- 
tions, distnbuted by the University of 
Chicago Press 1994. pp. x + 330 
Paperbound, £19.95. 

UNsurpaisINcLy, THA development of beliefs in 

aesthetics has often been shaped by new ideas 

m neighbouring disciplines. This reflection 1 

amply confirmed by the mx German pieces 

translated in Empathy, Form and Space, which 
are all indebted to the development of both 
physiology and prychology m the later nme- 
teenth century. These disciplines seemed to 
promuse new insights mto certain aspects of the 
aesthetic response, notably the impact of spanal 
forms, and our readmess to describe aesthetic 
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objects in terms drawn from the vocabulary of 
human moods and emotons. The study of the 
physiology of the eye in particular seemed to 
offer some hope to answering the question of 
why certain architectural forms move us. Of 
the half a doren pieces, well selected and 
admirably translated here, four (by Fiedler, 
Waolffin, Galler and Schmarsow) are devoted 
almost entrely to architecture. Of the other 
two, one (by Robert Vischer) is the essay On 
The Optical Sense of Form (‘Uber das optische 
Formgefuhl, 1973) m which the term ‘empathy’ 
Gf not the concept) was first mtroduced into 
aesthetics The remaming piece is by the 
sculptor Adolf Hildebrand, The Problem of Form 
in the Fine Arts (Das Problem der Form in der 
bildenden Kunst, 1983) Here, using ideas drawn 
from Wundt and Helmholtz, Hildebrand puts 
forward a strongly autonomust theory of sculp- 
ture: successful sculptures create an ideal space 
different from space as experienced m non- 
aesthetic encounters, as one can see best m 
works where the only unifying factor 1s the 
action depicted Such purely narrative sculp- 
tures are failures, haymg not succteded ın cre- 
anng a space apart from non-aesthenc space, 
unified by 1ts internal relanons. 

Prom Wåálffim’s hitherto untranslated 
output, the editors have chosen his doctoral 
dissertanon, Prolegomena to a Psychology of 
Architecture (Prolegomena xu einer Psychologie der 
Architekur, 1986), with the author’s own mar- 
ginala added 

Here Wölfflin tries to argue that the root of 
the emotional impact of architecture us to be 
found m our own bodily awareness: we expert 
ence gravity, and have experience of the ver- 
tical and the hortrontal; we demand symmetry 
m buildmgs because our bodies are symmet- 
nical, and so on. (Perception, it is assumed, is 
indudibly anthropomorphic.) Some hnes of 
thought which were to be developed in the 
major later works, as well as the luad and sys- 
tematic turn of mind, are here present m 
embryo, especially ın the concludmg chapter. 
For example, he claims (p. 18a) that any archi- 
tectural style reflects the atutudes of those alive 
in the penod concerned, an idea developed at 
length in Renaissance and Baroque (1888) Again, 
he notes that ‘One can work exactly only when 
it 1s possible to capture the stream of phenom- 
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U 
ena in fixed forms’ (p. 184), and that desire for 
an exact framework of concepts for art history 
was to be a major shapmg force m a number 
of his later works, notably The Principles of Art 
History (1915). 

Wölfflin’: major contemporary rival was 
August Schmarsow (1853-1936), here repres- 
ented by his maugural address as Professor at 
Leipzig, The Essence of Architectural Creation 
(Das Wesen der architektonischen Schopfung, 1893; 
Schmarsow had been given the chair m prefer- 
ence to Wolffhn). This uw an example of 
Kunstwissenschaft as proposed by Semper, usmg 
the findings of other disciplines, notably psy- 
chology and phynology, and applying them to 
art history. The “ongin and mnermost essence 
of architecture’ (p. 28a) 18 to be found m prop- 
ertes of the human mind. its capacity for spa- 
tal percepnion, and its desire for order m its 
creations. Our spatial imagination seeks its ful- 
filment im the creation of orderly spaces, and it 
is this impulse (rather than the need for shelter 
and safety) which gives rise to architecture. It 
follows that the history of architecture 1s the 
history of the ‘sense of space’ (p 296), and, far 
from bemg a specialist or isolated disapline, is 
a basic consututent in the history of 
worldviews. 

The two remainmg essays are attempts tó 
use psychology to understand the aesthencs of 
architecture. Hildebrand's fmend Conrad 
Freldler (1841-1895), avowedly following 
Semper, argues that architecture can be under- 
stood only if regarded pnmarily as a mantfesta— 
tion of the human mtellect, and so the study of 
the former 1s a branch of the study of the latter. 
The mind seeks constantly to form impressions 
mto a mental construct which we feel is our 
own property; when applied to architecture, 
this tendency manifests iueelf as the wish to free 
the raw matenals of building from their phys- 
ical constraints, changing them mto forms 
which are a pure creation of the mind (p. 130). 

Adolf Göller (1846-1902), an architect as 
well as a theonst and academic, addresses a 
type of question which, after Malraux and 
Gombnch, 1s now more familiar than it then 
was What is the cause of perpetual style change in 
architecture? (Was is dhe Ursache der immerwah- 
renden stilveranderung in der Architektur, 1987). 
Behind styhstic change, he argues, there must 
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© bea law, a law of the mmd. Forms produce an 
Image in the memory, and the more often a 
form is seen and its memory mage stumulated 
or reviewed, the more meaningless ıt tends to 
become, and so Göller proposes his law of the 
Jadmg (Ermudung) of the sense of form, aes- 
thetic boredom and dissatisfaction, as the mam 
cause for the perpetual mutation of style. 

It should be clear that these essays are of 
interest for many reasons, and the editors are 
to be congratulated in havmg brought together 
m one book matenal which is not easy to come 
by even ın its original language. As they note 
in their long mtroducton, no one can come 
away from this book with the mpresmon the 
architectural theory was alrve and well only in 
‘Prance m the late nineteenth century. Again, 
with the exception of Michael Podro, it 1s hard 
to find an Englishtanguage scholar who has 
dealt with this penod of thought m the recent 
past, and this book has a clear role to play in 
extending our knowledge of it. Perhaps the 
psychology used by these writers now strikes 
us as a trifle simplistic and the neglect of the 
effect of technological change odd, but the 
tendency to import fmdmgs from other disci- 
plmes into philosophy remams irresistible. I 
wonder what future generations will make of 
computer science-based models of the mmd? 


ROBERT WILKINSON 


The Open University 


Musical Meaning and Expression. By STEPHEN 
DAVES. Cornell University Press. 1994 pp. 
418 Paperbound, £18.50 

TOWARDS THE end of the third chapter, on p. 

150, comes a sudden ray of sunlight: ‘Lmguistic 

metaphor’, says Stephen Davies, ‘1s difficult to 

analyze; the literature on the subject ıs enorm- 
ous. So I take the approach of defendmg the 
view I favour instead of reviewing all the avail- 
able alternatives’. That Davies considers such 
mmimalism worth sign-postmg or justifying 
speaks volumes about his method elsewhere. 

His book ıs described on ıts back cover as a 

‘sophisticated and knowledgeable overview of 

current theories in the philosophy of music’; 

and while the book ıs certainly sophisticated 
and knowledgeable, the view, for my taste, us 
far too often from deep within the under- 
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growth. No matter how footling, banal, super- 
fhious or self-refuting a position might be, it 1s 
assured of Davies’ judicious attennan. Nothmg 
passes beneath nonce. And the effect of this, 
apart from makimg for a gruelling read, 1s to 
cause the dominant tone of senousness to shade 
at mes into a kind of higher frivolity. When 
nothing published by anybody in the last fifty 
years 1s thought too tnfimng to be worth a men- 
tion, one begms to lose one’s sense of what, 
seTiously, is at stake, and of which things merit 
even a moment’s thought (let alone a second 
one) Scholarliness such as this presents an 
overview only m the sense that ıt levels every- 
thing out. 

The levelhng process 1s at its most relentless 
m the first half of the book. Here Davies 
devotes a chapter to every effort ever made to 
construe musical meaning m lmguistic terms; 
a chapter to the many arguments purporting to 
show that music can represent things, and a 
chapter to those who would see musc as a non- 
linguistic, non-pictonal system of symbols 
Not very surpnsingly, Davies rejects each of 
these suggestions (and each of them in a spec- 
tacular vanety of forms). And while ıt is, I sup- 
pose, just possible that the world still harbours 
enough Langerians or disaples of Deryck 
Cooke to warrant such patient refutation, it 
seems to me that the method of death by a 
thousand footnotes yields results which, 
though destined to be ated, are unlikely ever 
to be reread by anyone who 1s not under some 
painful obligation to do so The approach in 
these chapters really is very weanng. 

Matters improve somewhat in chapter four, 
“The Feelmgs of the Composer and the Lis- 
tener’, which has the advantage at least of bang 
the shortest so far But even here the genre 1s 
literature review, and not nearly enough 
declaranve sentences are left to do without 
backing from a needless list of authonnes. 
Davies’ conclusion — that musical expression 
is not primanly a matter of ether the com- 
poser’s or the listener’s feelings — 1s again not 
especially incendiary. The reader who has got 
this far is unlikely to view the prospect of 
another two ‘hundred pages with much 
pleasure 

But the second half of the book 1s a different 
proposition Here at last Davies has something 
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positive to offer, and the foomote count falls 
off accordingly. He defends an account of 
musical expression which is essentially a 
refined, nuanced and more plausible version of 
the ‘physiognomuc’ or ‘contour’ theory assoa- 
ated with Peter Kivy ‘[E]xpresstveness can be 
an objectve property of musical works,’ he 
says, and ‘music can present an expressive 
appearance in its sound... . because we exper- 
ence the dynamic character of music as like the 
actions of a person, movement is heard m 
music, and that movement is heard as purpos- 
Ive and rationally organtred’ (p. 277). Davies’ 
defence and eluadation of this position pro- 
ceeds through 2 careful discussion of others 
very like it — especially Kivy’s — with a view 
to armouring his own position against the pit- 
falls to which its compettors are prone And 
on the whole I thmk he 1s very successful; 
indeed it seems to me that Davies’ verson of 
this attractive theory is now the best available. 
He avoids gettmg bogged down m the diff- 
cules that Kivy courts with his insistence on 
‘garden variety’ emotions He eschews that 
excessive foomahsm which would result m the 
view that music can only ever be about itself. 
And he doesn’t allow his commitment to 
expressiveness as an objecuve property of 
musical works to lure him mto denymg that 
music can arouse the feelings it expresses. 
These are real virtues. I do, however, have 
three reservations (which I suspect are related) 

First, I don’t think that Davies manages to 
evade the criticism often levelled at Kivy’s 
position, that while the ‘contour’ theory has an 
answer to the question ‘In virtue of what us 
music experienced as expressive?’, it has noth- 
ing at all to say about what it is to expenence 
music as expreasive Second, Davies’ approach 
to the question of expressive precision seems 
altogether too slender to me — his account 
warrants much too much talk of different 
works expressing (exactly) the same emonon. 
And third, while much of what he says about 
the arousal of emotion by music is bang on, I 
am convinced that the relation between 
expression and arousal as he construes it 1s far 
too extrinsic and contingent. I am inclined to 
doubt that any straightforward ‘contour’ 
theory of expression could lay these wornes to 
rest. 
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But Davies’ account is certamly persuastve 
within its limits; and he augments its appeal at 
the end of chapter six, where he discusses the 
problem of music and negative emoton Here 
he is at his most unbuttoned (pp. 307-20 sport 
only six footnotes between them). He begins 
with the thought that the real mystery is why 
we bother with music at all; and the answer 
he eventually gives — that the appreciaton of 
music, mcluding sad music, ‘is a celebraton of 
the ways people engage with each other and 
the world m grving significance to their enst- 
ence’ (p 319) — 1s old-fashioned, caivilired and 
very welcome. The final chapter finds Davies 
back ın his ‘sophisticated and knowledgeable’ 
mood, though not, thankfully, in the most 
unforgiving form of it, as he condudes with a 
judicious discussion of musical understanding. 
The bibhography 1s, as one would expect, 
excellent. 

Musical Meaning and Expression 1s the work 
of an almost recklessly even-handed scholar, 
then; and 1f, as ıt seems to me, the vices of this 
virtue conspire to render the first half of the 
book more or less unreadable, the second half 
makes up for that handsomely Davies has pro- 
duced an account of musical expression which, 
unlike much of what he discusses himself, fully 
ments the attention I am sure it will recerve (I 
might also mention that the book has its hghter 
touches’ Davies has 2 winning line m off-beat 
examples and illustrations... ) So a warm 
welcome, especially to everything after p 200. 

AARON RIDLEY 


Unversity of Southampton 


Virtue and Taste. Edited by DUDLEY KNOWLES 
and JOHN sxorupsml. Blackwell 1993. pp. 
206. £40 00 

THERE ARE ten essays in this collection, some 

about moral philosophy, some about aesthet- 

ics, and some which fulfil the promise of the 
ttle by exammıng the relation between the 
two Flint Schier, m the opening essay, exam- 
ines the relation between autonomy and nega- 
tve freedom, and John Skorupsh’s rejoinder 
distinguishes two kinds or dimensions of auto- 
nomy: autonomy-as-capacity and autonomy- 
as-freedom. He argues that the latter must be 
distinginshed from negative freedom since, 
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binhke neganve freedom, it refers m part to 
freedom from imterference in one’s own private 
sphere 
The essays on aesthetics look at a wide range 
of issues. Dudley Knowles examines the con- 
cept of the sublime, with special reference to 
the preservation of wilderness areas, and espe- 


_ cge He himself adopts a Wordsworthun 


= in Burke, Kant, Schopenhauer and 


/ perspective, in that he associates sublimity with 
/ those experiences i which we have a sense of 


our place withm nature ‘We are figures in a 
landscape’, he writes, ‘not masters, not ser- 
vants, but elements of what we survey. And 
this perspective the wilderness may provide’ 
(p. 49). 

Elrabeth Telfer reflects upon the pleasures 
of eatmg and drinking. She examines, and 
rejects, several arguments for the view that 
these pleasures are not aesthetic, ‘and ends by 
claimmg that, even if food and drink do not 
have meaning, they can have a kond of beauty 
that 1s worth cultrvating. Robert Grant ana- 
lyses the aesthetic perspective, or rather the 
psychological roots thereof, that ıs exemplified 
m Charles Rennie Mackaontosh, and uses this as 
the springboard for a witty attack upon what 
he calls ‘Habitat man’. The reasons for his hos- 
thty to the Habitat idiom are not very dear, 
although he does claim that Habitat man’s edu- 
cation has been inadequate, probably mvolving 
‘some pseudo-discipline of recent ongin, dubr 
ous validity, and grandiose ambrtions, the sort 
of thing satzed m The History Man’ (p. 122) 

Anthony Savile also attacks a contemporary 
aesthetic perspective, the one which conceives 
of architecture as akin to abstract sculpture. He 
exammmes this supposed affimty with great care, 
and establishes its mtellectual ongms m certam 
misreadings of Ruskin and Kant. His condu- 
sion 1s that there 1s a ‘confusion between think- 
ing of architecture savipturally as the construc- 
tion of beautiful assemblages of materials m the 
erection of bunldings and thinking of it architec- 
turally as the construction of beaunful buildings 
m the erecnon of buildings’ (p. 138). Savile 
finds in Ruskin and Kant, correctly under- 
stood, a bass for damming that buildings play 
a role in the intellectual ves of the people who 


, live m them, and thus a role m the mstitunons 
of society. 
Pg 
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Peter Lamarque looks at the imphcations of 
our ability to adopt a dual perspective on 
fictional worlds: an internal perspective 
(Frankenstein created a monster), and an 
external perspective (Mary Shelley created 
both Frankenstein and his monster). He uses 
this distinction to ilummate a number of issues 
connected with fictions: the similarity and dif- 
ference between real and fictional persons; the 
mcompleteneas of fictional persons, the tragic 
paradox, and most of all, the complex nature 
of our response to hterature, which must com- 
bme an imagmative entry into, and a personal 
involvement in, fictional worlds, together with 
a detached, analytic awareness of the artifice 
that produces them 
‘ Malcolm Budd formulates a theory of pıc- 
torial depiction based on the view that one of 
ts necessary conditions 1s that the depiction 
should look like the object depicted. This 
common-sense view 13 almost heretical in some 
quarters, but Budd adopts a highly sophisnc- 
ated version of ıt — that ıt involves ‘seemg one 
thing as lookmg hke another’ (p. 156) — which 
evades the usual counter-arguments, such as 
Nelson Goodman's He uses a distincuon 
between visual world and visual field to ground 
his expontion of the theory, and shows how ıt 
easily explains the properties of pictures and 
copes with the problems that they generate. 

Thomas Hurka exammmes and describes var- 
ous kinds of human excellence or perfection. 
This is a conception that is of great rmportance 
also in David Brooks’ analyms of the concept 
of taste. Having good taste, he argues, is not a 
virtue, but it ıs 2 human perfection, in the sense 
that it enables its possessor to exemplify more 
fully what it ıs to be human On the other 
hand, it also encourages reflection and deepens 
emotion, so that it can contmbute mdirectly to 
moral sensitivity and wisdom. 

Stephen Clark tackles head-on the relanon of 
the good and the beaunful. He conceives of 
beauty as a matter of health and sound propor- 
tion m a thmg, and thus has no difficulty m 
reviving the notion of moral beauty Moral 
worth consists in the beauty of action and the 
virtuous soul: ‘If that is not how most of us 
feel about morality’, he wnites, ‘so much the 
worse for us’ (p 89). His discussion of moral 


beauty brings in the question of biology, in 
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particular genetic fitness, and leads to a position 
of moral and aesthetic realism, m which the 
beautiful ‘is a constramt on what can happen’ 
(p 95). 

The collecnon ends with an essay on Van 
Gogh by Fhnt Schier, to whose memory it 18 
dedicated It is this motivation which, unfortu- 
nately, leads to an absence of the focus which 


one expects an anthology to possess, Mos 
readers will find somethmg to mterest them, 
but they will find themselves constrained to 
pick and choose. 


HUGH BREDIN 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 
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